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PREFACE 


In  the  previous  volume  of  this  work,  which  dealt 
with  the  doings  of  the  Britiuh  Aimj  in  France  and 
Flanders  during  the  jear  1914,  I  ventured  to  claim 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  not  only  accurate  but  that 
it  was  very  precisely  correct  in  its  detail.  This  claim 
has  been  made  ,;ood,  for  although  many  military 
critics  and  many  distinguished  soldiers  have  read  it 
there  has  been  no  instance  up  to  date  of  any  serious 
correction.  Emboldened  by  this  I  am  now  put'' 
forward  an  account  of  the  doings  of  1915,  which  will 
be  equally  detailed  and,  as  I  hope,  equally  accurate. 
In  the  late  autumn_A_  thk^  ^lume  '^11  entry  the 
story  up  to  the  end  of  1916,  covenng  the  series  of 
battles  upon  the  Somme. 

The  three  years  of  war  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  year  of  defence,  the  year  of  equilibrium,  and 
the  year  of  attack.  This  volume  concerns  itself  with 
the  second,  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  less 
dramatic  than  the  first  or  third  None  the  less  it 
contains  some  of  the  most  moving  scenes  of  the  great 
world  tragedy,  and  especially  the  second  Battle  of 
Ypres  and  the  great  Battle  of  Loos,  two  desperate 
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conflicts  the  detail*  of  which  have  not,  m  for  h  I 
know,  been  given  up  to  now  to  the  public. 

Now,  aa  before,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  many 
faults  of  omission,  which  often  involve  some  injustice, 
since  an  author  is  naturally  tempted  to  enlarge  upon 
what  he  knows  at  the  expense  of  that  about  which  he 
is  less  well  informed.  These  faults  may  be  remedied 
with  time,  but  in  the  meantime  I  can  only  claim 
indulgence  for  the  obvious  difficulty  of  my  task.  With 
the  fullest  possible  information  at  his  disposal,  I  do  not 
envy  the  task  of  the  chronicler  who  has  to  strike  a 
just  balance  amid  the  claims  of  some  fifty  divisions. 

ARTHUR  CONAN  OOYLE. 


WuDLsaaAii,  CiowBOBonsH, 
Arril  1(17. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  OPEMINO  MOITTBS  OF  1»1S 


Ooofliot  of  tha  lit  Brigad*  »t  Culnohy,  ud  at  th*  Sid  Brifid*  tt 
Oiraohy— Bury  1««»  ol  th*  Quudt— HlohMl  O'Lewy,  V.C 
— ItoUef  o(  nench  DItWoiu  bj  the  Tmnty-Mreoth  ud  Twmty- 
■Igbth  Bcitbh— FtMnm  on  tha  FUth  ODrpt— Fon*  rabdiTklMl  into 
two  wmiM— Diuttar  to  Mth  Laooan— The  dearth  at  mnnitioai. 

The  weather  after  the  new  year  was  atrodooa,  heavy  cnAnu 
rain,  froet,  and  galea  of  wind  ancoeeding  each  other     J|l  ' 
with  hardly  a  break.    The  ground  was  so  sodden  that  ^^ 
all  movements  of  troops  became  impossible,  and  the  ^tiu 
trench  work  was  more  difficult  than  ever.    The  °' """ 
British,  with  their  steadily  increasing  numbers,  were 
now  able  to  take  over  some  of  the  trenches  of  the 
French  and  to  extend  their  general  line.    This  trench 
work  came  particularly  hard  upon  the  men  who  were 
new  to  the  work  and  often  fresh  from  the  tropics. 
A  great  number  of  the  soldiers  contracted  frost-bite 
and  other  ailments.    The  trenches  were  very  we<; 
and  the  dicsomfort  was  extreme.     There  had  been 
some  thousands  of  casualties  in  the  Fifth  Corps  from 
this  cause  before  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  in 
action.    On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  service,  which 
was  extraordinarily  efficient,  did  everything  possible 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  men.    Wooden  troughs 
were  provided  as  a  stance  for  them  in  the  trenches, 
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omtrtm  utd  Tkti  hMtod  to  wum  tham  whan  they  emngad^ 
**  Oonadaiing  th*t  typluud  feTei  wm  oomnu>n  unong 
tha  dvilun  naidenta,  tha  haalth  of  tha  tioopa  n- 
i«><n«<l  nnuTlnbly  good,  thtnlu  to  tha  ganaisl 
adoption  of  inoculation,  a  praotioa  danonnoad  bj  a 
handful  of  fanatioa  at  homa,  but  of  auprama  import- 
anoa  at  tha  front,  whera  tha  laiaon  of  old  wan.  that 
diaaaaa  waa  mora  daadly  than  tha  bullat,  oaaaad  to 
hold  good. 

On  Jannaiy  SO  Uka  Oermana  agam  became  aggrea- 
aiva.  If  their  §pj  ayatem  ia  aa  good  aa  ia  claimed, 
they  moat  by  thii  time  have  known  that  all  talk  of 
bloS  in  connection  with  the  new  Britiah  armiea  waa 
mere  aelf-deception,  and  that  if  ever  they  were  to 
attempt  anything  with  a  hope  of  aucceaa,  it  mnat  be 
apeedily  before  the  line  had  thickened.  Aananal 
there  waa  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  then  a  deter- 
mined infantry  advance— thia  time  to  the  immediate 
aooth  of  the  Bethnne  Canal,  where  there  waa  a  aalient 
held  by  the  let  Infantry  Brigade  with  the  French 
upon  their  right.  The  line  waa  thinly  held  at  the 
time  by  a  half  -  battalion  lat  Scota  Guarda  and  a 
half-battalion  lat  Coldatream,  a  thcuaand  men  in  all. 
One  trench  of  the  Scota  Gnarda  waa  blown  op  by  a 
mine  and  the  German  infantry  mahed  it,  Ullkig, 
wounding,  or  taking  every  man  of  the  ISO  defendera. 
Three  officera  were  hit,  and  Major  Morriaon-Bell,  a 
member  of  parliament,  waa  taken  after  being  buried 
in  the  debris  of  the  explodon.  The  remainder  of  the 
front  line,  after  severe  losaea  both  la  caaualtitia  and 
in  prisoneis,  fell  back  from  the  aalient  and  eatablidied 
themaelvea  with  the  reet  of  their  reapeotive  battalions 
on  a  straight  line  of  defence,  one  flank  on  the  canal, 
the  other  on  the  main  Bethune— La  Baaaie  high  road. 
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A  laull  ndoabt  or  keep  h«d  been  Mtebliahed  haie, 
which  beoune  the  centra  of  the  defence. 

Whilet  the  edvuice  of  the  enemy  wm  Mreeted  at 
thii  line,  prapentiona  wen  made  for  a  ittong  oonnter- 
attaok.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  enemy 
with  their  heavy  gona  to  knock  down  the  Jock  gatee 
of  the  canal  and  to  flood  the  ground  in  the  rear  of 
the  poaition.  Thia,  however,  waa  unaucceaaful,  and 
the  counter-attack  daahed  to  the  front.  The  advan- 
cing troopa  conaiated  of  the  lat  Black  Watch,  part 
of  the  lat  Camerona,  and  the  3nd  Riflea  from  the 
leaerve.  The  London  Scottish  aupported  the  move- 
ment. The  enemy  had  flooded  paat  the  keep,  which 
remained  aa  a  Britiah  ialand  in  a  German  lake.  They 
were  driven  back  with  difficulty,  the  Black  Watch 
advanong  through  mud  up  to  their  kneea  and  loeing 
very  heavily  from  a  oroaa  fin.  Two  companiea  wen 
practically  destroyed.  Finally,  by  an  advance  of  the 
Rifles  and  2nd  Suaaez  after  dark  the  Germans  wen 
ouated  from  all  poaitiona  in  advance  of  the  keep,  and 
thia  line  between  the  canal  and  the  road  waa  held 
once  mon  by  the  Britiah.  The  night  fell,  and  aft«T 
dark  the  let  Brigade,  having  aufEered  severely,  waa 
withdrawn,  and  the  2nd  Brigade  remained  in  occupa- 
tion with  the  Fnnch  upon  their  right.  Thia  was  the 
action  of  Cuinchy  falling  upon  the  lat  Brigade,  aup- 
ported by  part  of  the  2nd. 

Whilst  thia  long-drawn  fight  of  January  35  had 
been  going  on  to  the  south  of  the  canal,  there  had  been 
a  vigorous  German  advance  to  the  north  of  it,  over 
the  old  ground  which  centres  on  Givenchy.  The 
German  attack  which  came  on  in  six  lines,  fell 
principally  upon  the  1st  Glouceeters,  who  held  tae 
front  tnnch.    Captain  Richmond,  who  commanded 
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ou™  the  advanced  ports,  had  observed  at  dawn  that  ^e 
■■       German  wire  had  been  disturbed  and  was  on  the 
""     alert     Large  numbers  advanced,  but  were  brought  to 
a  atandstin  about  forty  yards  from  the  position.  These 
were  nearly  aU  shot  down.    Some  of  the  stormers 
broke  through  upon  the  left  of  the  Gloucerters,  and 
for  a  time  tiie  battaUon  had  the  enemy  upon  their 
flank  and  even  in  their  rear,  but  they  showed  great 
steadiness  and  fine  fire  discipline.     A  charge  was 
made  presently  upon  the  flank  by  the  2nd  Welsh  aided 
by  a  har.dful  of  the  Black  Watch  under  Lieutenant 
Green,  who  were  there  as  a  working  party,  but  found 
more  congenial  work  awaiting  them.     Lieutenant 
Bush  of  the  Gloucesters  with  his  machme-guns  did 
particularly  fine  work.    This  attack  was  organised 
by  Captain  Bees,  aided  by  Major  MacNaughton.  who 
was  in  the  village  as  an  artillery  observer.     The 
upshot  was  tiiat  the  Germans  on  the  flank  were  aU 
1^,  wounded,  or  taken.     A  remarkable  mdividu^ 
exploit  was  performed  by  Lieutenant  James  and 
Corporal  Thomas  of  the  Welsh,  who  took  a  trench 
with  40  prisoners.     A  series  of  attacks  to  the  north- 
east of  tiie  village  were  also  repulsed,  the  South 
Wales  Borderers  doing  some  splendid  work. 

Thus  the  results  of  the  day's  fighting  was  that  on 
the  north  the  British  gained  a  minor  success,  beating 
off  aU  attacks,  while  to  the  soutii  the  Germans  could 
claim  an  advantage,  having  gained  some  ground. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  considerable,  tiiose  of  the 
British  being  principally  among  Scots  Guards  Cold- 
stream and  Black  Watch  to  the  south,  and  Welsh  to 
the  north.  The  action  was  barren  of  practical  results. 
There  were  some  days  of  quiet,  and  tiien  upon 
January  26  tiie  Fourteenth  German  Corps  buzzed 
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out  once  more  along  the  classic  canal.    This  time  c»*»»»» 
they  made  for  the  keep,  which  has  already  been     — 
mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  stoim  it  with  the  aid  ^,„g 
of  axes  and  scaling  ladders.    Solid  Sussex  was  inside  """^'Jj 
the  keep,  however,  and  ladders  and  stormers  were 
hurled  to  the  ground,  while  bombs  were  thrown  on 
to  the  heads  of  the  attackers.    The  Northamptons 
to  the  south  were  driven  out  for  an  instant,  but  came 
back  with  a  rush  and  drove  off  their  assailants. 
The  skirmish  cost  the  British  few  casualties,  but  the 
enemy  lost  heavily,  leaving  two  hundred  of  his  dead 
behind  him.    "  Having  arranged  a  code  signal  we 
got  the  first  shell  from  3ie  40th  R.F.A.  twelve  seconds 
after  asking  for  it."    So  much  for  the  co-operation 
between  our  guns  and  our  infantry. 

On  February  1  the  Guards  who  had  sufiared  in  the 
first  fight  at  Cuinchy  got  back  a  little  of  what  was 
owing  to  them.  The  action  began  by  a  small  post  of 
the  2nd  Ck>ldstream  of  the  4th  Brigade  being  driven 
back.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  reinstate  it  in 
the  early  morning,  but  it  was  not  successful.  After 
daylight  there  was  a  proper  artillery  preparation, 
followed  by  an  assault  by  a  storming  party  of  Cold- 
stream and  Irish  Guards,  led  by  Captain  Leigh 
Bennett  and  Lieutenant  Graham.  The  lost  ground 
and  a  German  trench  beyond  it  were  captured  with 
32  prisoners  and  2  machine-guns.  It  was  in  this 
action  that  Michael  O'Leary,  the  gallant  Irish  Guards- 
man, shot  or  bayoneted  eight  Germans  and  cleared 
a  trench  single-handed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
individual  feats  of  the  War,  for  which  a  Victoria 
Cross  was  awarded.  Again  the  fight  fell  upon  the 
4th  Brigade,  where  Lord  Cavan  was  gaining  some- 
thing of  the  reputation  of  his  brother  peer.  Lord 
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"  Salamander  "  Cutts,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough. 
On  February  6  he  again  made  a  dashing  attack  with 
a  party  of  the  3rd  Coldstream  and  Irish,  in  which  the 
Germans  were  driven  out  of  the  Brickfield  position. 
The  sappers  under  Major  Fowkes  rapidly  made  good 
the  ground  that  the  infantry  had  won,  and  it  remained 
permanently  with  the  British. 

Another  long  lull  followed  this  outburst  of  activity 
in  the  region  of  the  La  Ba8s6e  Canal,  and  the  troops 
sank  back  once  more  into  thiir  muddy  ditches,  where, 
under  the  constant  menace  of  the  sniper,  the  bomb 
and  the  shell,  they  passed  the  weary  weeks  with  a 
patience  which  was  as  remarkable  as  their  valour. 
The  British  Army  was  still  gradually  relieving  the 
French  troops,  who  had  previously  relieved  them. 
Thus  in  the  north  the  newly-arrived  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  Divisions  occupied  several  miles 
which  had  been  held  on  the  Ypres  salient  by 
General  D'Urbal's  men.  Unfortunately,  these  two 
divisions,  largely  composed  of  men  who  had  come 
straight  from  the  tropics,  ran  into  a  peculiarly 
trying  season  of  frost  and  rain,  which  for  a  time 
inflicted  great  hardship  and  loss  upon  them.  To 
add  to  their  trials,  the  trenches  at  the  time  they 
took  them  over  were  not  only  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
repair,  but  had  actually  been  mined  by  the  Germans, 
and  tiiese  mines  were  exploded  shortly  after  the 
transfer,  to  the  loss  of  the  new  occupants.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy  was  incessant  and  severe  in  this 
part  of  the  line,  so  that  the  losses  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
were  for  some  weeks  considerably  greater  than  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  line  put  together.  Two  of  the 
veteran  brigades  of  the  Second  Corps,  the  9th  Fusilier 
Brigade  (Douglas   Smith)  and   the   13th  (Wanless 
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O'Gowan),  were  sent  north  to  support  their  comiades,  c««nm 
with  the  result  that  this  sector  was  once  again  firmly     — 
held.    Any  temporary  failure  was  in  no  way  due  ^\,^ 
to  a  weakness  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  who  were  »»tt.^ 
to  prove  their  mettle  in  many  a  future  fight,  but 
came  from  the  fact,  no  doubt  unavoidable  but  none 
the  less  unfortunate,  that  these  troops,  before  they 
had  gained  any  experience,  were  placed  in  the  very 
worst  trenches  of  the  whole  British  line.     "The 
trenches  (so  called)  scarcely  existed,"  said  one  who 
went  through  this    rying  experience,  "  and  the  ruts 
which  were  honoured  with  the  name  were  liquid. 
We  crouched  in  this  morass  of  vater  and  mud,  living, 
dying,  wounded  and  dead  together  for  48  hours  at 
a  stretch."    Add  to  this  that  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold  with  incessant  rain,  and  more  miserable  condi- 
tions could  hardly  be  imagined.    In  places  the  trenches 
of  the  enemy  were  not  more  than  twenty  yards  off, 
and  the  shower  of  bombs  was  incessant. 

The  British  Army  had  now  attained  a  size  when 
it  was  no  longer  proper  that  a  coips  should  be  its 
highest  unit.  From  liis  time  onwards  the  corps  were 
themselves  distributed  into  different  armies.  At 
present,  two  of  these  armies  were  organised.  The 
First,  under  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  comprised  the 
First  Corps,  the  Fourth  Corps  (Rawlinson),  and  the 
Indian  Corps.  The  Second  Army  contained  the 
Second  Corps  (Ferguson),  the  Thijd  Corps  (Pulteney), 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  (Plumor),  all  under  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien.  The  new  formations  as  they  came 
out  were  either  fitted  into  these  or  formed  part  of  a 
third  army.  Most  of  the  brigades  were  strengUiened 
by  the  addition  of  one,  and  often  of  two  territorial 
battalions.    Each  army  consisted  roughly  at  this 
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omirm  time  of  liM.OOO  men.    The  Second  Anny  was  in  charge 
_1     of  the  line  to  the  north,  and  the  Fint  to  the  south. 

On  the  night  of  February  14  Snow's  Twenty- 
seventh  Division,  which  had  been  somewhat  hustled 
by  the  Grermans  in  the  Ypres  section,  made  a  strong 
counter-attack  imder  the  cover  of  darkness,  and  won 
back  four  trenches  neiu-  St.  Eloi  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  a  German  rusli.  This  dashing  advance 
was  carried  out  by  the  82nd  Brigade  (Longley's),  and 
the  particular  b<tf:talions  which  were  most  closely 
engaged  were  the  2nd  Comwalls,  the  1st  Royal  Irish, 
and  2ud  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.  They  were  supported 
by  the  80th  Brigade  (Fortescue's).  The  losses 
amounted  to  300  killed  and  wounded.  The  Germans 
lost  as  many  and  a  few  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
affair  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself,  but  it 
marked  a  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Plumer's  Army  Corps, 
whose  experience  up  to  now  had  been  depressing. 
The  enemy,  however,  was  stiil  aggressive  and  enter- 
prising in  this  part  of  the  line.  Upon  the  20th  they 
ran  a  mine  under  a  trench  occupied  by  the  16th 
Lancers,  and  the  explosion  produced  most  serious 
effects.  6  officers  killed,  3  wounded,  and  60  men 
hors  de  combat  were  the  fruits  of  this  unfortunate 
incident,  which  pushed  our  trenches  back  for  40 
yards  on  a  front  of  160  yards.  The  Germans  had 
followei  up  the  explosion  by  an  infantry  attack, 
which  was  met  and^eld  by  the  remains  of  the  16th, 
aided  by  a  handful  of  French  infantry  and  a  squadron 
of  the  11th  Hussars.  On  this  same  day  an  accidental 
shot  killed  General  Gough,  chief  stafi  officer  of  the 
First  Corps,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  valuable 
leaders  of  the  Army. 

On  the  21st,  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  near  Ypres 
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had  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  losing  trenches  and  Ciutu 
winning  them,  but  coming  out  at  the  finish  lathei     _L 
the  loser  on  balance.    The  losses  of  the  day  were^. 
250  killed  and  wounded,  the  greatest  sufierers  being  montiu 
the  Boyal  Lancasters.    Somewhat  south  of  Ypres, " 
at  ZTarteleen,  the  1st  West  Kents  were  exposed  to 
a  shower  of  projectiles  from  the  deadly  nunenvoerfer, 
which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  aerial  torpedoes  liian 
ordinary  bombs.    Their  losses  under  this  tr}ring  ordeal 
were  3  officers  and  19  men  killed,  1  officer  and  18  men 
wounded.    There  was  a  lull  after  this  in  the  teench 
fights  ig  for  some  little  time,  which  was  broken  upon 
February  28  by  a  very  dashing  little  attack  of  the 
Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  regiment,  which  as  one 
of  the  units  of  the  80th  Brigade  had  been  the  first 
Canadian  Battalion  to  reach  the  front.    Upon  this 
occasion,  led  by  Lieutenants  Crabb  and  Papineau, 
they  rushed  a  trench  in  their  front,  killed  eleven  of  its 
occupants,  drove  ofE  the  remainder,  and  levelled  it  so 
that  it  should  be  untenable.    Their  losses  in  this 
exploit  were  vory  small.    During  this  period  of  the 
trench  warfare  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
tendency  was  for  the  Germans  to  encroach  upon 
British  ground  in  the  Ypres  section  and  for  the  British 
to  take  theirs  in  the  region  of  La  Ba8s6e. 

With  the  opening  of  the  warmer  weather  great 
preparations  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  for 
canTing  on  the  land  campaign,  and  these  now  began 
to  bear  fruit.  Apart  from  ti  a  numerous  Territorial 
regiments  which  had  already  been  incorporated  with 
regular  brigades — some  fifty  battalions  in  all — ^there 
now  appeared  several  divisions  entirely  composed  of 
Territorials.  The  461ih  North  Midland  and  48th  South 
Midland  Divisions  were  the  first  to  form  independent 
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Cmtmm  tmitg,  but  they  were  »oon  followed  by  others.   It  had 
'■       been  ingufficiently  grasped  that  the  eupply  of  muni- 
tioDB  was  as  important  as  that  of  men,  and  that  the 
expenditure  of  shell  was  something  so  enormous  in 
modem  warfare  that  the  greedy  guns,  large  and  small, 
ooiiid  keep  a  great  army  of  workmen  emr'.oyed  m 
satisfying  their  immoderate  demands.    The  output 
of  shells  and  cartridges  in  the  month  of  March  was, 
it  is  true,  eighteen  times  greater  than  in  September, 
and  3000  separate  firms  were  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  war  production ;  but  operations  were 
hampered  by  the  needs  of  batteries  which  could  con- 
sume in  a  day  what  the  workshops  could  at  that 
time  hardly  produce  in  a  month.    Among  the  other 
activities  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period  was  the  great 
strengthening  of  her  heavy  artillery,  in  which  for  many 
months  her  well-prepared  enemy  had  so  vast  an 
advantage.    Huge  engines  lurked  in  the  hearts  of 
groves  and  behind  hillocks  at  the  back  of  the  British 
lines,  and  the  cheery  news  went  round  that  even  the 
heaviest  buUy  that  ever  came  out  of  Essen  would 
find  something  of  ite  own  weight  stripped  and  ready 
for  the  fray. 

There  was  still  considerable  activity  m  the  St. 
Eloi  sector  south-east  of  Ypres,  where  the  German 
attacks  were  all,  as  it  proved,  the  preliminaries  of 
a  strong  advance.  So  persiBtent  were  they  that 
Plumer's  men  were  constontiy  striving  for  elbow  room. 
On  March  2  part  of  Fortescue's  80th  Brigade,  under 
Major  Widdington  of  the  4th  Rifles,  endeavoured  to 
push  back  the  pressure  in  this  region,  and  earned 
the  nearest  tren-ih,  but  wore  driven  out  again  by 
the  German  bombs.  The  losses  were  about  200,  of 
which  47  feU  upon  the  3rd,  and  110  upon  the  4th 
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Rifles.    In  these  operationB  a  vetj  great  strain  came  c»>|>b 
npon  the  Engineers,  who  were  continuallj  in  front  of     — 
the  trenches  at  night,  fixing  the  wire  enta  gleraents  ^;|^ 
and  doing  other  dangeroM  work  under  tht  very  rifles  ""j"*}* 
of  the  Glermans.    It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  in  this 
most  hazardous  task  the  Territorial  sappers  showed 
that  they  were  worthy  comrades  of  the  Regulars. 
Major  Gardner,  Commander  of  the  North  Midland 
Fidd  Company,  and  many  officers  and  men  died  in 
the  performance  of  this  dangerous  duty. 
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CHAPTER  II 

NKITVB  OHAPELLE  AND  HUX  M 

The  onming  o!  ths  iprtag  o»mp4ign— Sorprtae  of  NenTO  Ch»p«ll»— The 
newiirtaiery-<l»ll»nt  edTanoe  ud  Uwrible  lo«»-The  Indians 
in  Neu»e  Ch»polle— A  iterile  Tiotojy— The  night  Mtion  ol  St  Kloi 
—Hill  80— The  monitiotu  mine— The  Telenm  13th  Brigede— A 
bloody  battle— London  Tarritori»li  on  the  Hill— A  oonteet  of 
endniuoe— The  fint  ligu  of  poinn. 

Ourtn  Wb  now  come  to  the  close  of  the  long  period  ' '  petty 
n  and  desultory  warfare,  which  is  only  relieved  from 
insignificance  by  the  fact  that  the  cumulative  result 
during  the  winter  was  a  loss  to  the  Army  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  With  the  breaking  of 
the  spring  and  the  drying  of  the  water-soaked  meadows 
of  Flanders,  an  era  of  larger  and  more  ambitious 
operations  l»d  set  in,  involving,  it  is  true,  little  change 
of  position,  but  far  stronger  forces  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  The  first  hammer-blow  of  Sir  John  French 
was  directed,  upon  March  10,  against  that  village  of 
Neuve  CJhapelle  which  had,  as  already  described, 
changed  hands  several  times,  and  eventually  remained 
with  the  Germans  during  the  hard  fighting  of  Smith- 
Dorrien's  Corps  in  the  last  week  of  October.  The 
British  trenches  had  been  drawn  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  village,  and  there  had  been  no 
change  during  the  last  four  months.  Behind  the 
village  was  the  Aubers  Bidge,  and  behind  that  again 
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the  whole  gnat  plain  of  Lille  and  Tuicoing.  This 
was  the  spot  upon  which  the  British  General  had 
determined  to  try  the  effect*  of  his  new  artillery. 

His  secret  was  remarkably  well  kept.  Few  British 
and  no  Qermans  knew  where  the  blow  was  to  fall. 
The  boasted  spy  system  was  completely  at  fault. 
The  success  of  Sir  John  in  keeping  his  secret  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  above  the 
British  lines  an  air  space  had  been  cleared  into  which 
no  German  airman  could  enter  save  at  his  own  very 
great  peril.  No  great  movement  of  troops  was  needed 
since  Haig's  army  lay  opposite  to  the  point  to  be 
attacked,  and  it  was  to  two  of  his  corps  that  the  main 
assault  was  assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  considerable  concentration  of  guns,  which  were 
arranged,  over  three  hundred  in  number,  in  such  a 
position  that  their  fire  could  converge  from  various 
directions  upon  the  area  of  the  German  defences. 

It  was  planned  that  Smith-Dorrien,  alonj'  the  whole 
lini  held  by  the  Second  Army  to  the  north,  should 
domonstrate  with  sufficient  energy  to  hold  the  Germans 
from  reinforcing  their  comrades.  To  the  south  of 
the  point  of  attack,  the  First  Army  Corps  in  the 
Givenchy  neighbourhood  had  also  received  instructions 
to  make  a  strong  demonstration.  Thus  the  Germans 
of  Neuve  Chai^lle,  wh-^  were  believed  to  numbflr 
only  a  few  battalions,  were  isolated  on  either  side. 
It  was  advisable  also  to  hinder  their  reinforcements 
coming  from  the  reserves  in  the  northern  towns 
behind  the  fighting  lines.  With  this  object,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  British  airmen  at  any  personal 
risk  to  attack  all  the  railway  points  along  which  the 
trains  could  come.  This  was  duly  done,  and  the 
junctions  of  Menin,  Courtrai,  Don,  and  Douai  were 
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ktteoked,    Captain   Carmioliael   and   other   airmoi 
bravely  deacending  within  a  hundred  feet  of  their 

The  troop*  chosen  for  the  a«««dt  were  RawliMon  ■ 
Fourth  Army  Corpe  upon  the  left  and  the  Indian 
Corps  upon  the  right,  upon  a  front  of  half  a  mile, 
which  as  the  operation  developed  broadened  to  three 
thousand  yards.  The  object  was  not  the  mere 
occupation  of  the  vUlage,  but  an  advance  to  the 
farthest  point  attainable.  The  Second  Division  of 
Cavalry  was  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  case  the 
German  line  should  be  penetrated.  All  during  the 
hours  of  the  night  the  troops  in  single  file  were  brought 
up  to  the  advanced  trenches,  which  m  many  cases 
were  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy. 
Bef  C're  daylight  they  were  crammed  with  men  waiting 
most  eagerly  for  the  signal  to  advance.  Short  ladders 
had  been  distributed,  so  that  the  stormers  could 
swarm  swiftly  out  of  the  deep  trenches. 

The  obstacle  in  front  of  the  Army  was  a  most 
serious  one.  The  barbed  wire  entanglements  were 
on  an  immense  scale,  the  trenches  were  bristling  with 
machine-guns,  and  the  village  in  the  rear  contained 
several  large  outlying  hovises  with  walls  and  orchards, 
each  of  which  had  been  converted  into  a  fortress.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  defenders  had  received  no  warning, 
and  therefore  no  reinforcement,  so  that  the  attackers 
were  far  vie  more  numerous.  It  is  said  that  a  German 
officer's  attention  was  called  to  the  stir  in  the  opposing 
trenches,  and  that  he  was  actually  at  the  telephone 
reporting  his  misgivingB  to  headquarters  when  the 
storm  broke  loose. 

It  was  at  half-past  seven  that  the  first  gun  boomed 
from  the  rear  of  the  British  position.    Within  a  few 
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minntM  thwe  hundred  ww»  hard  at  work,  the  gunnen  o*^ 
itriTing  desperately  to  pour  m  the  greatest  possible     —1 
number  of  shells  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.    It  g^J^ 
had  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  very  heavy  guns  j|rf  ^ 
could  get  in  forty  rounds  in  the  time,  but  they  actually 
fired  nearly  a  hundred,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
huge  garrison  gunners  were  lying  panting  like  spent 
hounds  round  their  pieces.    From  the  18-pounder 
of  the  field-gun  to  the  huge  1400-pound  projectile 
from  the  new  monsters  in  the  rear,  a  diower  of 
every  sort  and  size  of  missile  poured  down  upon  the 
Qermans,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  bereft  of 
their  senses  by  the  sudden  and  horrible  experience. 
Trenches,  machine-guns,  and  human  bodies  flew  high 
into  the  air,  while  the  stakes  which  supported  the 
barbed  wire  were  uprooted,  and  the  wire  itself  torn 
into  ribbons  and  twisted  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
coils  with  many  a  gap  between.    In  front  of  pari  of 
the  Indian  line  there  was  a  clean  sweep  of  the  impedi- 
ments.   So  also  to  the  right  of  the  British  line.    Only 
at  the  left  of  the  line,  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
German  position,  was  the  fatal  wire  still  quite  un- 
broken and  the  trenches  unapproachable.    Mean- 
while, so  completely  was  the  resistance  flattened  out 
by  the  overpowering  weight  of  fire  that  the  British 
infantry,  with  their  own  shells  flowing  in  a  steady 
stream  within  a  few  feet  of  their  heads,  were  able  to 
line  their  parapets  and  stare  across  at  the  wonderful 
smoking  and  roaring  swirl  of  destruction  that  faced 
them.    Here  and  there  men  sprang  upon  the  parapets 
waving  their  rifles  and  shouting  in  the  hot  eagerness  of 
their  hearts.    "  Our  bomb-throwers,"  says  one  corre- 
spondent, "  startdd  cak<^  walking."    It  was  but  half 
an  hour  that  they  waitea,  and  yet  to  many  it  seemed 
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tha  loDgMt  luU-honr  of  thrir  Uv«fc  It  wu  »n 
extnoidinuy  reveUtion  of  the  »b(wlnte  Mcuraoy  ol 
identiflo  gtti^  that  the  Britiih  batteiiet  ihonld  due 
to  ihell  the  Gemum  trenohee  which  were  only  a 
hnndied  ywde  »w»y  from  their  own,  »nd  thie  at  • 
range  of  five  or  nx  thoowud  ycrdi. 

At  five  minutei  pait  eight  the  guni  ceMed  M 
■oddenly  m  they  had  begun,  the  ihriU  whirtlee  of  the 
officen  sounded  bU  along  the  line,  and  the  ardent 
infantry  poured  over  the  long  lip  of  the  trenohee. 
The  aaaault  upon  the  left  wai  undertaken  by  Pinney'e 
28rd  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  Eighth  Divi«ion.    The 
asth  Brigade  of  the  same  divirion  (Lowry-Cole'e)  wae 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  right  of  them  again  were  the 
Indians.    The  26th  Brigade  was  headed  by  the  2nd 
Lincoln*  (left)  and  the  and  Berlahiree  (right),  who 
were  ordered  to  clear  the  trenches,  and  then  to  wm 
a  supporting  line  while  their  comrades  of  the  Ist  Irish 
Rifles  (left)  and  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  (right)  passed 
throu^  their  ranks  and  carried  the  village  beyond. 
The  1st  Londons  and  13th  London  (Kensingtons)  were 
pressing  up  in  support.    Colonel  McAndrew,  of  the 
lincolns,  was  mortally  hit  at  tht  outset,  but  watched 
the  assault  with  constant  questions  as  to  its  progress 
until  he  died.    It  was  nothing  but  good  news  that 
he  heard,  for  the  work  of  the  brigade  went  splendidly 
from  the  start.    It  overwhelmed  the  trenches  in  an  m- 
stant,  selling  the  bewildered  survivors,  who  crouched, 
yellow  with  lyddite  and  shaken  by  the  horror  of  thai 
situation,  in  the  comexs  of  the  earthworks.    As  the 
Berkshires  rushed  down  the  German  trench  they  met 
with  noresistance  at  all,  save  from  two  gallant  German 
officers,  who  fought  a  machine-gun  until  both  were 
bayoneted. 
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It  wu  very  diflennt,  however,  with  the  98id  Omimm 
Brigade  upon  the  left.    Their  experience  wu  •  terrible     JL 
one.    Aa  they  ruehed  forward,  they  came  upon  a  broad  Jjjj!^ 
iheet  of  partly-broken  wire  entanglement  between  u4 
themaelvea   and  the  trenchea  which  had   eioaped  "" '"' 
the  artillery  fire.    The  obetade  could  not  be  paiaed,  Jtti^ 
and  yet  the  furioua  men  would  not  retire,  but  tore  '''c'*' 
and  raged  at  the  edge  of  the  barrier  even  aa  their 
anceeton  raged  against  the  scythe  -  blades  of  the 
breach  of  Badajoz.    The  2nd  Scottish  Rifles  iind  the 
9nd  Middlesex  were  the  first  two  regiments,  and 
their  losses  were  ghastly.    Of  the  Scottish  Rifles, 
Colonel  Bliss  was  killed,  every  officer  but  one  was 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  half  the  men  were  on  the 
ground.    The  battalion  found  some  openings,  how- 
ever, especially  B  Company  (Captain  Ferrers),  upon 
tlieir  right  flank,  and  in  spite  of  their  murderous 
losses  made  their  way  into  the  German  trenches,  the 
bombardiers,  under  IJeutenant  Bibby,  doing  fine  work 
in  clearing  them,  though  half  their  number  were 
killed.    The  Middlesex  men,  after  charging  through 
a  driving  sleet  of  machine-gun  bullets,  were  com- 
pletely held  up  by  an  unbroken  obstacle,  and  after 
three  gallant  and  costly  attacks,  when  the  old  "  Die- 
hards  "  lived  up  to  their  historic  name,  the  remains 
of  the  regiment  were  compelled  to  move  to  the  right 
and  make  their  way  through  the  gap  cleared  by  the 
Scottish  Rifles.    "  Rally,  boys,  and  at  it  again  I  " 
they  yelled  at  every  repulse.    The  2nd  Devons  and 
3nd  West  Yorkshires  were  in  close  support  of  the  first 
line,  but  their  losses  were  comparatively  small.    The 
bombers  of  the  Devons,  under  Lieutenant  Wright, 
got  round  the  obstacle  and  cleared  two  hundred 
yards  of  trench.    On  account  of  the  impregnable 
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German  position  upon  the  left,  the  right  of  the  brigade 
was  soon  three  hundred  yards  in  advance  and  sufiered 
severely  from  the  enfilade  fire  of  rifles  and  machine- 
guns,  the  two  flanks  being  connected  up  by  a  line  of 
men  facing  half  left,  and  making  the  best  of  the  very 
imperfect  cover. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  getting  forward 
of  the  23rd  Brigade  was  largely  due  to  the  personal 
intervention   of   General  Pinney,  who,  about  8.30, 
hearing   of   their   difficult   position,   came  forward 
himself  across  the  open  and  inspected  the  obstacle. 
He  then  called  ofi  his  men  for  a  breather  while  he 
telephoned  to  the  gunners  to  reopen  fire.    This  cool 
and  practical  manoeuvre  had  the  effect  of  partly 
smashing  the  wires.     At  the  same  time  mudi  de- 
pended upon  the   advance   of   the   25th   Brigade. 
Having,  as  stated,  occupied  the  position  which  faced 
them,  they  were  able  to  outflank  the  section  of  the 
German  line  which  was  still  intact.    Their  left  flank 
having  been  turned,  the  defenders  fell  back  or  sur- 
rendered, and  the  remains  of  the  23rd  Brigade  were 
able  to  get  forward  into  an  alignment  with  their 
comrades,  the  Devons  and  West  Yorkshires  passing 
through  the  thinned  ranks  in  front  of  them.    The 
whole  body  then  advanced  for  about  a  thousand  yards. 
At  this  period  Major  Carter  Campbell,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  head,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Somervail,  from  the  Special  Reserve,  were  the  only 
officers  left  with  the   Scottish  Rifles;    while   the 
Middlesex  were  hardly  in  better  case.    Of  the  former 
battalion   only   150   men  could  be  collected   aftei 
the  action.    The  24th  Brigade  was  following  closely 
behind  the  other  two,  and  the  1st  Worcesters,   2ud 
East  Lancashires,  1st  Sherwood  Foresters,  and  2nd 
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Northamptons  were  each  in  tiim  warmly  engaged  On^tiB 
as  they  made  good  the  ground  that  had  bt-tn  won.     — 
The  East  Lancashires  material  y  l.eiped  to  turn  the  ^j'°" 
Grermans  out  of  the  trenches  on  xm  'eft.  mcf"* 

WhUst  the  British  brigades  had  been  making  this  °"' "'' 
advance  upon  the  left  the  Indians  had  dashed  forward  ?»dta 
with  equal  fire  and  zeal  upon  the  right.    It  was  their  •*'"""• 
first  real  chance  of  attack  upon  a  large  scale,  and  they 
rose  grandly  to  the  occasion.    The  Garhwali  Brigade 
attacked  upon  the  left  of  the  Indian  line,  with  the 
Dehra  Duns  (Jacob)  upon  their  right,  and  the  Bareillys 
(Southey)  in  support,  all  being  of  the  Meerut  Division. 
The  Garhwalis,  consisting  of  men  from  the  mountains 
of  Northern  India,  advanced  with  reckless  courage, 
the  39th  Eegiment  upon  the  left,  the  3rd  Gurkhas 
in  the  centre,  the  2nd  Leicesters  upon  the  right, 
while    the    8th    Gurkhas,    together    with    the   3rd 
London  Territorials  and  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Garhwalis,  were  in  support.    Part  of  the  front  was 
still  covered  with  wire,   and   the    Garhwalis  were 
held    ap  for  a  time,  but  the  Leicesters,  on  their 
right,  smashed  a  way  through  all  obstacles.    Their 
Indian  comrades  endured  the  loss  of  20  officers  and 
350  men,  but  none  the  less  they  persevered,  finally 
swerving  to  the  right  and  finding  a  gap  which  brought 
them  through.    The  Gurkhas,  however,  had  passed 
them,  the  agile  little  men  slipping  under,  over,  or 
through  the  tangled  wire  in  a  wonderful  fashion.    The 
3rd  Londons  closely  followed  the  Leicesters,  and  were 
heavily  engaged  for  some  hours  in  forcing  a  strong- 
hold on  the  right  flank,  held  by  70  Germans  with 
machine-guns.    They  lost  2  officers.  Captain  Pulman 
and  Lieutenant  Mathieson,  and  60  men  of  A  Company, 
but  stuck  to  their  task,  and  eventually,  with  the  help 
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CBArna  of  a  gun,  overcame  the  resistance,  taking  60  priaoneiB. 
"■  The  battalion  lost  200  men  and  did  very  fine  work. 
Gradually  the  Territorials  were  winning  their  place 
in  the  Army.  "  They  can't  call  us  Saturday  night 
soldiers  now,"  said  a  dying  lad  of  the  3rd  Londons  ; 
and  he  spoke  for  the  whole  force  who  have  endured 
perverse  criticism  for  so  long. 

The  moment  that  the  infantry  advance  upon  the 
trenches  had  begun,  the  British  guns  were  turned 
upon  the  village  itself.  Supported  by  their  fire,  as 
already  described,  the  victorious  Indians  from  the 
south  and  the  25th  Brigade  from  the  west  rushed  into 
the  streets  and  took  possession  of  the  ruins  which 
flanked  them,  advancing  with  an  ardour  which 
brought  them  occasionally  into  the  zone  of  fire  from 
their  own  guns.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  whole  position, 
trenches,  village,  and  detached  houses,  had  been 
carried,  while  the  artillery  had  lengthened  its  range 
and  rained  shrapnel  upon  the  ground  over  which 
reinforcements  must  advance.  The  Rifles  of  the 
25th  Brigade  and  the  3rd  Gurkhas  of  the  Indians  were 
the  first  troops  in  Neuve  Chapelle. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  guns 
of  the  enemy  had  acquiesced  tamely  in  these  rapid 
developments.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  kept  up 
a  fire  which  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  British 
in  volume,  but  inferior  in  efiect,  since  the  latter 
had  registered  upoc  such  fixed  marks  as  the  trenches 
and  the  village,  whi'e  the  others  had  but  the  ever- 
changing  line  of  an  open  order  attack.  How  dense 
was  the  fall  of  the  German  shells  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  fact  that  the  telephone  lines  by  which  the 
observers  in  the  firing  line  controlled  the  gunners 
some  miles  behind  them  were  continually  severed, 
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although  they  had  been  laid  down  in  duplicate,  and  CBimn 
often  in  triplicate.    There  were  heavy  losses  among     —. 
the  stoimers,  but  they  were  cheerftjly  endured  as  ^'" 
■part  of  the  price  of  victory.    The  jovial  exultation  •nd'*  ' 
of  the  wounded  as  they  were  carried  or  led  to  the  "'"°°" 
dressing  stations  was  one  of  the  recollections  which 
stood  out  clearest  amid  the  confused  impressions 
which  a  modem  battle  leaves  upon  the  half-stunned 
mind  of  the  spectator. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  position  had  been  carried, 
and  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  renew  the  advance 
before  three.  These  few  hours  were  consumed  in 
rearranging  the  units,  which  had  been  greatly  mixed 
up  during  the  advance,  in  getting  back  into  position 
the  left  wing  of  the  25th  Brigade,  which  had  been 
deflected  by  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  23rd  Brigade, 
and  in  bringing  up  reserves  to  take  the  place  of 
regiments  which  had  endured  very  heavy  losses. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
stunned  by  the  blow  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen 
upon  him.  The  fire  from  his  lines  had  died  down, 
and  British  brigades  on  the  right,  forming  up  for  the 
renewed  advance,  were  able  to  do  so  unmolested  in 
the  open,  amid  the  horrible  chaos  of  pits,  mounds, 
wire  tangles,  splintered  woodwork,  and  shattered 
bodies  which  marked  where  the  steel  cyclone  had 
passed.    The  left  was  still  under  very  heavy  fire. 

At  half-past  three  the  word  was  given,  and  again  The 
the  eager  khaki  fringe  pushed  swiftly  to  the  front.  ^'^ 
On  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  of  attack  Watts's  Slst 
Brigade  pushed  onwards  with  fierce  impetuosity. 
This  attack  was  an  extension  to  the  left  of  the  original 
attack.  The  21st  was  the  only  brigade  of  the  Seventh 
Division  to  be  employed  that  day.    There  is  a  hamlet 
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to  the  north-east  of  Neuve  Chapelle  called  Moulin-du- 
Pifttre,  and  this  was  the  immediate  objective  of  tie 
attack.  Several  hundreds  of  yards  were  gained  before 
the  advance  was  held  up  by  a  severe  fire  from  the 
houses,  ""d  by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh,  undamaged 
line  of  German  trenches  opposite  to  the  right  of  the 
21st  Brigade.  Here  the  infantry  'vas  held,  and  did  no 
more  than  keep  their  ground  until  evening.  Their 
comrades  of  the  Eighth  Division  upon  their  right  had 
siso  advanced,  the  24th  Brigade  (Carter's)  taking 
the  place  of  the  decimated  23rd  in  the  front  line ; 
but  they  also  came  to  a  standstill  under  the  fire  of 
German  machine-guns,  which  were  directed  from  the 
bridge  crossing  the  stream  of  the  little  Des  Layes 
Biver  in  front  of  them. 

The  Bois  du  Biez  is  an  important  wood  on  the 
south-east  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  the  Indians,  after 
tJieir  successful  assault,  directed  their  renewed  advance 
upon  this  objective.  The  Garhwali  Brigade,  which 
had  helped  to  carry  the  village,  was  now  held  back, 
and  the  Dehra  Dun  Brigade  of  1st  and  4th  Seaforths, 
Jats,  and  Gurkhas,  supported  by  the  Jullundur 
Brigade  from  the  Lahore  Division,  moved  forward  to 
carry  the  wood.  They  gained  a  considerable  stretch 
of  ground  by  a  magnificent  charge  over  the  open,  but 
were  held  up  along  the  line  of  the  river  as  their 
European  comrades  had  been  t-  the  north.  More 
than  once  the  gallant  Indians  cleared  the  wood,  but 
could  not  permanently  hold  it.  The  German  post  at 
the  bridge  was  able  to  enfilade  the  line,  and  c^ji 
artillery  was  unable  to  drive  it  out.  Three  regiments 
of  the  1st  Brigade  were  brought  up  to  Richebourg  in 
support  of  the  attack,  but  darkness  came  on  before 
the  preparations  were  complete.    The  troops  slept 
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upon  the  ground  which  they  had  won,  ready  and  eager  c««t»b 
for  the  renewal  of  the  battle  in  the  morning.    The     — L 
losses  had  been  heavy  during  the  day,  falling  with  ^J*,,, 
undue  severity  upon  a  few  particular  battalions  ;  but  "^ 
the  soldiers  were  of  good  heart,  for  continual  strings 
of  Qerman  prisoners,  numbering  nine  hundred  in  all, 
had  been  led  through  their  lines,  and  they  had  but  to 
look  around  them  to  assure  themselves  of  the  loss 
which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.    In  that 
long  winter  struggle  a  few  yards  to  west  or  east  had 
been  a  matter  for  which  a  man  might  gladly  lay  down 
his  life,  so  that  now,  when  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  had  been  gained  by  a  single  forward  spring, 
there  was  no  desire  to  flinch  from  the  grievous  cost. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  British  had  suMdUtr 
made  demonstrations  to  right  and  to  left  in  order  to  * 
hold  the  enemy  in  their  trenches.  In  the  case  of 
Smith-Dorrien's  Second  Army,  a  bombardment  along 
the  line  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  To  the  south, 
however,  at  Givenchy,  the  First  Corps  made  an  attack 
upon  the  trenches  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  them, 
which  had  no  success,  as  the  wire  had  been  uncut. 
This  atcack  was  carried  out  by  Fanshawe's  6th 
Infantry  Brigade,  and  if  it  faile'i  the  failure  was  not 
due  to  want  of  intrepid  leading  by  the  officers  and 
desperate  courage  of  the  men.  The  1st  King's 
(Liverpool)  suffered  very  heavily  in  front  of  the 
impassable  wire.  "  Our  boys  took  their  bayonets 
and  hacked  away.  It  was  impossible  to  break 
through."  Colond  Carter  was  wounded,  but  con- 
tinued to  lead  his  men.  Feveran  and  Suatt,  who  led 
the  assault,  were  respectively  killed  and  wounded. 
The  officers  were  nearly  all  hit,  down  to  the  young 
Subaltern  Webb,  who  kept  3houtLag  "  Come  on,  the 
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King's  1 "  until  he  could  shout  no  more.    A  hundred 
■were  killed  and  119  wounded  in  the  ranks.    Both  the 
2nd  South  Stafiords  and  the  1st  King's  Royal  Rifles 
joined  in  this  brave,  but  ineffectual,  attcck,  and  lost 
very  heavily.    The  total  loss  of  the  brigade  was 
between  six  and  seven  hundred,  but  at  least  it  had 
prevented  this  section  of  the  line  from  reinforcing 
Neuve  Chapelle.    All  along  the  line  the  night  was 
spent  in  making  good  the  ground  that  had  been 
won. 
s««n>c)d.y      The  morning  of  the  11th  broke  with  thick  mist, 
°'  '*^''    a  condition  which  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.    Both  the  use  of  the  aircraft  and  the  direction 
of  the  artillery  were  negatived  by  the  state  of  uhe 
weather — a  grievous  piece  of  ill-fortune,  as  it  put  a 
stop  to  any  serious  advance  during  the  day,  since  it 
would  have  been  a  desperate  business  to  march 
infantry  against  a  difficult  front  without  any  artillery 
preparation.    In  this  way  the  Germans  gained  a 
precious  respite  during  which  they  might  reinforce 
their  line  and  prepare  for  a  further  attack.    They 
essayed  a  counter-attack  from  the  Bois  du  Biez  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  easily  repulsed  by  the  Indians. 
Their  shell-fire,  however,  was  very  murderous.    The 
British  infantry  still  faced  Moulin-du-Pitoe  in  the 
north  and  the  Bois  du  Biez  in  the  south,  but  could 
make  no  progress  without  support,  while  they  lost 
heavily  from  the  German  artillery.    The  Indians  were 
still  at  the  south  of  the  line,  the  24th  Brigade  in  the 
middle  and  the  21st  in  the  north.    Farther  north 
still,  at  a  point  just  south  of  Armentitees,  a  useful 
little  advance  was  made,  for  late  at  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  17th  Infantry  Brigade 
(Harper's)  had  made  a  swift  dash  at  the  vilh^  of 
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I'Epinette,  calculating,  no  doubt,  that  some  of  its  Curm 
defenders  had  been  drafted  south  to  strengthen  the     —1 
stricken  line.    The  place  "-as  carried  by  storm  at  ^°!J,^ 
the  small  cost  of  five  officers  and  thirty  men,  and  the  •^ 
line  carried  forward  at  this  point  to  a  depth  of  three 
hundred  yards  over  a  front  of  half  a  mile.    A  counter- 
attack upon  the  13th  was  driven  o5  with  loss. 

So  far  as  the  main  operation  was  concerned,  the  Third  d«r. 
weather  upon  the  12th  was  hardly  more  favourable 
than  upon  the  11th.  The  veil  of  mist  still  intervened 
between  the  heavy  artillery  and  its  target.  Three 
aeroplanes  were  lost  in  the  determined  efEorts  of  the 
airmen  to  get  close  observation  of  the  position.  It 
also  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  the  German  fire, 
which  was  poured  upon  the  area  held  by  the  British 
troops,  but  inflicted  small  damage  upon  them.  The 
day  began  by  an  attack  in  which  the  Giermans  got 
possession  of  a  trench  held  by  the  1st  Sherwood 
Foresters.  As  the  mist  rose  the  flank  company  of 
the  2nd  West  Yorks  perceived  these  unwelcome 
neighbours  and,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  Harrington, 
turned  them  out  again.  Both  the  Indians  on  the 
right  and  the  Seventh  Division  on  the  left  lost  a 
number  of  men  during  the  morning  in  endeavouring, 
with  poor  success,  to  drive  the  German  garrisons  out 
of  the  various  farmhouses,  which  were  impregnable 
to  anything  but  artillery.  The  gallant  20th  Brigade, 
which  had  done  such  great  work  at  Ypres  in  October, 
came  into  action  this  day  and  stormed  up  to  the  strong- 
holds of  the  MouIin-du-Piltre.  One  of  them,  with 
three  hundred  Grermans  inside,  was  carried  by  the  2nd 
Borders,  the  defenders  being  made  prisoners.  All 
the  battalions  of  the  brigade — the  2nd  Scots  Guards, 
the   1st   Grenadiers,   the   2nd   Gordons,   and   their 
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o*ma  Territorial  oomiades,  the  0th  Gordons— lost  heavily 

-     in  this  most  desperate  of  all  forms  of  fighting.    Colonel 

McLean  of  the  latter  regiment  died  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  "  Go  about  your  duty,"  was  his  last  speech 
to  those  who  tended  him.  The  Grenadiers  fought  like 
heroes,  and  one  of  them.  Corporal  Fuller,  performed 
the  extraordinary  feat  of  heaiding  off  fifty  Germans 
by  fleetnesB  of  foot,  and  single-handed  compelling 
the  surrender  of  all  of  them.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  the  26th  Brigade,  led  by  the  Rifle  Brigade,  also 
made  desperate  eSoits  to  get  on,  but  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  trenches  and  machine-guns  in 
the  houses.  The  losses  of  the  British  upon  this 
day  were  heavy,  but  they  were  a  small  matter 
compared  to  those  of  the  Germans,  who  made  several 
counter-attacks  in  close  formation  from  dawn  on- 
wards in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  ground  that 
had  been  lost.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  whole  war 
greater  slaughter  has  been  inflicted  in  a  shorter  time 
and  in  so  confined  a  space  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  advances,  where  whole  dense  bodies  r '  infantry 
were  caught  in  the  converging  fire  of  macnine-guns 
and  rifles.  In  front  of  the  1st  Worcesters,  of  the 
24th  Brigade,  alone  more  than  a  thousand  dead  were 
counted.  From  the  ridge  of  Aubers,  half  a  mile  to 
the  eastward,  down  to  the  front  of  the  Indian  and 
British  line,  the  whole  sloping  countryside  was 
mottled  grey  with  the  bodies  of  the  fallen.  All  that 
the  British  had  suffered  in  front  of  the  barbed  wire 
upon  the  10th  was  repaid  with  heavy  interest  during 
the  counter-attacks  of  the  12th.  Gradually  they 
faded  away  and  were  renewed  no  more.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  war  the  Germans  finally  abandoned 
a  position  that  they  had  lost,  and  made  no  farther 
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attempt  to  retake  it.    The  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  c«""» 
WM  .  t  an  end,  and  the  Britiah,  though  their  accom-      "' 
plishment  fell  far  short  of  their  hopes,  had  none  the  2^°" 
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leas  made  a  permanent  advance  of  a  thousand  yards  "^ 


along  a  front  of  three  thousand,  and  obtained  a 
valuable  position  for  their  operations  in  the  future. 
The  sappers  were  busy  all  wening  in  wiring  and 
sand-bagging  the  ground  gained,  while  the  medical 
organisation,  which  was  strained  to  the  uttermost, 
did  its  work  with  a  bravery  and  a  technical  efficiency 
which  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  the  fighting  some  700  more  R«i.itar 
prisoners  had  been  taken,  bringing  the  total  number  f^',°' 
to  30  officers  and  1660  men.    The  original  defenders  '""p^ 
had  been  men  of  the  Seventh  German  Corps,  raised 
from  Karlsruhe  in  Westphalia ;  but  the  reinforcements 
which  suffered   so  heavily  were  either  Saxons  or 
Bavarians.   The  losses  of  the  Germans  were  estimated, 
and  possibly  overestimated,  at  18,000  men.     The 
British  losses  were  very  heavy,  consisting  of  562 
officers  and  12,230  men.    Some  1800  of  these  were 
returned  as  "  Missing,"  but  these  were  the  men  who 
fell  in  the  advanced  attack  upon  ground  which  was 
not  retained.   Only  the  wounded  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.    The  Fourth  Corps  lost  7600  men,  and  the 
Indians  about  4000. 

Of  the  six  brigades  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  all  suffered 
about  equally,  except  the  22nd,  which  was  not  so  hard 
hit  as  the  others.  The  remaining  brigades  lost  over 
25  per  cent  of  their  numbers,  but  nothing  of  their 
efficiency  and  zeal,  as  they  were  very  soon  to  show 
in  the  later  engagements.  When  one  remembers 
that  Julius  CsBsar  describes  an  action  as  a  severe  one 
upon  the  ground  that  every  tenth  man  was  wounded. 
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it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  would  have  welcomed 
a  legion  of  Scottish  Rifles  or  Sherwood  Foreatets, 
Certainly  no  British  soldier  was  likely  to  live  long 
enough  to  have  his  teeth  worn  down  by  the  ration 
bread,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Tenth  Legion.  The 
two  units  named  may  have  sufiered  most,  but  the 
2nd  Lincolns,  2nd  Berkshires,  2nd  Borders,  2nd  Scots 
Fusiliers,  Ist  Iiish  Rifles,  2nd  Rifle  Brigade,  the  two 
battalions  of  (Gordons,  and  the  Ist  Worcesters  were 
all  badly  cut  up.  Of  the  five  commanding  officers 
of  the  20th  Brigade,  Uniacke  of  the  2nd  Gordons, 
McLean  of  the  Sth  Gordons,  and  Fisher  Rowe  of  the 
Grenadiers  were  killed,  while  Paynter  of  the  2nd  Scots 
Guards  was  wounded.  The  only  survivor,  the  Colonel 
of  the  BorderR,  "ob  shot  a  few  days  later.  It  wag 
said  at  the  time  of  the  African  War  that  the  British 
colonels  had  led  their  men  up  to  and  through  the 
gates  of  Death.  The  words  were  still  true.  Of  the 
brave  Indian  Corps,  the  1st  Seaforths,  2nd  Leicesters, 
39th  Garhwalis,  with  the  3rd  and  4th  Gurkhas,  were 
the  chief  sufierets.  The  let  Londons,  3rd  Londons, 
and  13th  (EensingtonB)  had  also  shown  that  they 
could  stand  punishment  with  the  best. 

So  ended  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  a  fierce  and 
murderous  encounter  in  which  every  weapon  of 
modem  warfare — the  giant  howitzer,  tjie  bomb,  and 
the  machine-gun — was  used  to  the  full,  and  where  the 
reward  of  the  victor  was  a  slice  of  ground  no  larger 
than  a  moderate  farm.  And  yet  the  moral  prevuls 
over  the  material,  and  the  fact  that  a  Prussian  line, 
built  up  with  four  months  of  labour,  could  be  rushed 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  that  by  no  exertion  could  a 
German  set  foot  upon  it  again,  was  a  hopeful  first 
lesson  in  the  spring  campaign. 
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On  Much  12  an  attack  wu  made  upon  the  enemy'i  curm 
trenches  Routh-west  of  the  village  of  Wytechaete—     Ji. 
the  region  where,  on  November  1,  the  Bavarians  had  "•"•• 
forced  back  the  linea  of  our  cavalry.    The  advance  «d"""* 
wa«  delayed  by  the  mist,  and  eventually  was  ordered  "'"  "• 
for  four  in  the  afternoon.    It  was  carried  out  by  the 
Ist  Wilts  and  the  8rd  Worcesters,  of  the  7th  Brigade 
(Ballard),  advancing  for  two  hundred  yards  up  a 
considerable  slope.    The  defence  was  too  strong, 
however,  and  the  attack  was  abandoned  with  a  loss 
of  as  officers  and  343  men.    It  may  be  said,  however, 
to  have  served  the  general  purpose  of  diverting  troops 
from  the  important  action  in  the  south.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  was  so,  as  the  attack  itself,  though 
fruitless,  was  carried  out  with  unflinching  bravery 
and  devotion. 

On  March  14,  two  days  after  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Acua»  of 
Chapelle,  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  bring  about  ^  '^'^ 
a  counter-stroke  in  the  north  which  should  avenge 
their  defeat,  arguirg,  no  doubt,  that  the  considerable 
strength  which  Haig's  First  Army  had  exhibited  in 
the  south  meant  some  subtraction  from  Smith-Dorrien 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  This  new  action  broke 
out  at  the  hamlet  of  St.  Eloi,  some  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Ypres,  a  spot  where  many  preliminary  bicker- 
ings and  a  good  deal  of  trench  activity  had  heralded 
this  more  serious  effort.  This  particular  section  of 
the  line  was  held  by  the  82nd  Brigade  (Longley's) 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  the  whole  quarter 
being  under  the  supervision  of  General  Plumer.  There 
was  a  small  mound  in  a  brickfield  to  the  south- 
east of  the  village  wi  :h  trenches  upon  either  side  of  it 
which  were  held  by  the  men  of  the  2nd  Cornish  Light 
Infantry.    It  is  a  mere  clay  dump  about  seventy  feet 
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long  and  twenty  feet  high.  Aftei  a  brief  but  furioui 
bombudment,  a  mine  which  had  been  nin  under  this 
mound  was  exploded  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  both 
mound  and  trenches  were  carried  by  a  rush  of  German 
■tormers.  These  trenches  in  turn  enfiladed  other 
ones,  and  a  considerable  stretch  was  lost,  including 
two  support  trenches  west  of  the  mound  and  close 
to  it,  two  breastworks  and  trenches  to  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  also  the  southern  end  of  St.  Eloi  village. 

So  intense  had  been  the  preliminary  fire  that  every 
wire  connecting  with  the  rear  had  been  severed,  and 
it  was  only  the  actual  explosion  upon  the  mound — an 
explosion  which  buried  many  of  the  defenders,  in- 
cluding two  machine-guns  with  their  detachments— 
which  made  the  situation  clear  to  the  artillery  in 
support.  The  19th  and  2(tth  Brigades  concentrated 
their  thirty-six  18-pounders  upon  the  mound  and 
its  vicinity.  The  German  infantry  were  already  in 
possession,  having  overwhelmed  the  few  survivors  of 
the  2nd  Comwalls  and  driven  back  a  company  of 
the  2nd  Irish  Fusiliers,  who  were  either  behind  the 
mound  or  in  the  adjacent  trenches  to  the  east  of 
the  village.  The  stormers  had  rushed  forward, 
preceded  by  a  swarm  of  men  canying  bombs  and 
without  rifles.  Behind  them  came  a  detachment 
of  sappers  with  planks,  fascines,  and  sand -bags, 
together  with  machine-gun  detachmenta,  who  dug 
themselves  instantly  into  the  shattered  mound.  The 
whole  German  organisation  and  execution  of  the 
attack  were  admirable.  Lieutenants  Fry  and  Aston 
of  the  Cornwall  Light  Infantry  put  up  a  brave 
fight  with  their  handful  of  shaken  men.  As  the 
survivors  of  the  British  front  line  fell  back,  two 
companies  of  the  let  Cambridge  Territorials  took  up 
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»  isIlTing  pontion.  The  ntiution  wm  exceedingly  Qunm 
obeoure  from  the  rear,  for,  m  already  stated,  all  wires  JL 
.ad  been  out,  but  daring  penon<.l  reconnaissance  "*■'* 
by*  individual  officers,  notably  Captain  FoUett  and  ^^ 
Lieutenant  Elton,  cleared  it  up  to  some  extent.  By  ""'  **' 
nine  o'clock  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  counter- 
attack, the  1st  Leinsters  and  1st  Royal  Irish,  of  the 
82nd  Brigade,  being  brought  up,  while  Fortescue's 
80th  Brigade  was  warned  to  support  the  movement. 
It  was  pitch-dark,  and  the  advance,  which  could 
only  be  organised  and  started  at  two  in  the  morning, 
had  to  pass  over  very  difficult  ground.  The  line  was 
formed  by  two  companies  of  the  Royal  Irish,  the 
Leinster  Regiment,  and  the  4th  Rifles  in  general 
support.  The  latter  regiment  was  guided  to  their 
position  by  Captain  Harrison,  of  the  Cornwalls,  who 
was  unfortunately  shot,  so  that  the  movement,  so 
iai  as  they  were  concerned,  became  disorganised. 
Colonel  Frowse,  of  the  Leinsters,  commanded  the 
attack.  The  Irishmen  rushed  forward,  but  the 
Germans  fought  manfully,  and  there  was  a  desperate 
struggle  in  the  darkness,  illuminated  only  by  the 
quick  red  flash  of  the  guns  and  the  flares  thrown  up 
bom  the  trenches.  By  the  light  of  these  the  machine- 
gons  installed  upon  the  mound  held  up  the  advance 
of  the  Royal  Irish,  who  tried  bravely  to  carry  the 
position,  but  were  forced  in  the  end,  after  losing 
Colonel  Forbes,  to  be  content  with  the  nearest  house, 
and  with  gaining  a  firm  grip  upon  the  village.  The 
Leinsters  made  good  progress  and  carried  first  a 
breastwork  and  then  a  trench  in  front  of  them, 
but  could  get  no  farther.  About  4.30  the  80th 
Brigade  joined  in  the  attack.  The  advcnce  was 
carried  out  by  the  4th  Rifle  Brigade  upon  the  right 
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and  the  Princess  Patricia's  (Canadians)  upon  the  left, 
with  the  Shiopshires  and  the  3id  Rifles  in  support. 
It  was  all-important  to  get  in  the  attack  before  day- 
light, and  the  result  was  that  the  dispositions  weie 
necessarily  somewhat  huiried  and  incomplete.  The 
Canadians  attacked  upon  the  left,  but  tiieir  attack 
was  lacking  in  weight,  being  confined  to  three  platoons, 
and  they  could  make  no  headway  against  the  fire  from 
the  mound.  They  lost  3  officers  and  24  men  in  the 
venture.  Thesiger's  4th  Rifle  Brigade  directed  its 
attack,  not  upon  the  mound,  but  on  a  trench  at  the 
side  of  it.  This  was  carried  with  a  rush  by  Captain 
Mostyu  Pryce's  company.  Several  obstacles  were 
also  taken  in  succession  by  the  Riflemen,  but  though 
repeated  attempts  were  made  to  get  possession  of  the 
mound,  all  of  them  were  repulsed.  One  company, 
under  Captain  Selby-Smith,  made  so  determined  an 
attack  upon  one  barricade  that  all  save  four  were 
killed  or  woimded,  in  spite  of  which  the  barricade  was 
actually  carried.  A  second  one  lay  behind,  which 
was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Sackville's  company,  only 
to  disclose  a  third  one  behind.  Two  companies  of 
the  Shropahires  were  brought  up  to  give  weight  to 
the  further  attack,  but  already  day  was  breaking  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  success  when  once  it  was  light, 
as  all  the  front  trenches  were  dominated  by  the 
mound.  This  vigorous  night  action  ended,  therefore, 
by  leaving  the  mound  itself  and  the  front  trench  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  had  been  pushed  back 
from  all  the  other  trenches  and  the  portion  of  the 
village  which  they  had  been  able  to  occupy  in  the 
first  rush  of  their  attack.  The  losses  of  the  British 
amounted  to  40  officers  and  680  men — killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  about  100  coming  under  the  last  category, 
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tT^^^Tt  "t^  *""*^'J'  °°*  •««.  but  it  must      ° 
be  «totted  that  tie  mound,  aa  repi^enting  the  »«" 
trophj  of  victory,  remained  in  their  hands.    In  the  SS"'" 
m^mng  of  the  16th  the  Germans  endeavon^^  to  «^ '<'• 
tarn  tteLemsters  out  of  the  trench  which  they  h^i 

they  left  34  dead  in  front  of  the  position 

to  il  If.^  ^^  '"°"*  barbarous  of  all  wars 

SliL  /k  ?""*  ^^'^  *"  ^"^  ^^OP"  did  not 
d*a«  themselves  to  the  degraded  standards  of 
ftuMia.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Bavarian  general 
m  ^ge  cor^ntod  at  once  to  a  mutual  gal^^gt 

which  have  been  a  matter  of  course  in  all  civS 
^  mitol  the  disciples  of  Kultur  embarked  upon 
Jeir  campaip  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  i^ 
tt»  section  of  the  field  a  further  amenity  can  be  Zte^ 
te  tmce  messages  were  dropped  within  the  British 

b~n  brought  down  by  the  German  guns.  It  was 
^for  a  tune  that  the  struggle,  however  stem,  was 

hmumity-a  hope  which  was  destined  to  be  wrecked 

A  month  of  comparative  quiet  succeeded   the 

^  mto  their  new  p«ation  and  making^ 
2«npt  to  regam  heir  old  ones.  Both  sides  were 
J^.  though  m  the  case  of  the  AlUes  the  ex- 
ertion was  rather  m  munitions  than  in  men.  The 
Srt  "t'ty^  well  supplied  from  the  depoto. 
^  the  brutabty  of  the  German  metiods  of  warfa« 
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Ourm  ensured  a  steady  supply  of  spirited  lecruits.  That 
"•  which  was  meant  to  cow  had  in  reality  the  efEect  of 
stimulating.  It  is  well  that  this  was  so,  for  so  in- 
satiable are  the  demands  of  modem  warfare  that 
already  after  eight  months  the  whole  of  the  regiments 
of  the  original  expeditionary  force  would  have 
absolutely  disappeared  but  for  the  frequent  replenish- 
ments, which  were  admirably  supplied  by  the  central 
authorities.  They  had  been  far  more  than  annihilated, 
for  many  of  the  veteran  corps  had  lost  from  one  and 
a  half  times  to  twice  their  numbers.  The  Ist  Hante 
at  this  date  had  lost  2700  out  of  an  original  force  of 
1200  men,  and  its  case  was  by  no  means  an  exceptaonal 
one.  Even  in  times  of  quiet  there  was  a  continual 
toll  exacted  by  snipers,  bombers,  and  shells  along  the 
front  which  ran  into  thousands  of  casualties  per  week. 
The  off-days  of  Flanders  were  more  murderous  than 
the  engagements  of  South  Africa.  Now  and  then  a 
man  of  not?  was  taken  from  the  Army  in  this  chronic 
and  useless  warfare.  The  death  of  General  Gough, 
of  the  stafi  of  the  First  Army,  has  abeady  bees 
recorded.  Colonel  Farquhar,  of  the  Princess  Patricia 
Canadians,  lost  his  life  in  a  similar  fashion.  The 
stray  shell  or  the  lurking  sniper  exacted  a  continual 
toll,  General  Maude  of  the  14th  Brigade,  Major  Leslie 
Oldham,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Chitral,  and  otiier  valu- 
able officers  being  killed  or  wounded  in  this  manner. 
On  April  17  there  began  a  contest  which  wat 
destined  to  rage  with  great  fury,  though  at  inter- 
mittent intervals,  for  several  weeks.  This  was  the 
fight  for  Hill  60.  Hill  60  was  a  low  ridge  about  fifty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  end  to 
end,  which  faced  the  Allied  trenches  in  the  Zillebeke 
region  to  the  south-east  of  Ypres.    This  portion  <^ 
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the  line  had  been  recently  taken  over  by  Smith- 
Domen'e  Army  from  the  French,  and  one  of  the  first 
tasks  wMch  the  British  had  set  themselves  was  to 
regain  the  hill,  which  was  of  considerable  strategic 
importance,  because  by  their  possession  of  it  the 
Gennans  were  able  to  establish  an  observation  post 
and   direct  the  fire    of  their    guns   towards  any 
portion  of  the  British  line  which  seemed  to  be  vulner- 
able.   With  the  hiU  in  British  hands  it  would  be 
possible  to  move  troops  from  point  to  point  without 
their  being  overseen  and  subjected  to  fire.    Therefore 
the  British  had  directed  their  mines  towards  the  hill 
and  ran  six  underneath  it,  each  of  them  ending 
in  a  chamber  which  contained  a  ton  of  gunpowder. 
This  work,  begun  by  Lieutenant  Bumyeat  and  a 
hundred  miners  of  the  Monmouth  battalions,  was 
very  difficult  owing  to  the  wet  soil.    It  was  charged 
by  Major  Norton  Griffiths  and  the  171st  Mining 
Company  Royal  Engineers.    At  seven  in  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  April  17,  the  whole  was  exploded  with 
temfio  efiect.    Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
the  Bntish  infantry  had  dashed  from  their  trench 
Md  the  hill  was  occupied.    A  handful  of  dazed 
Gwmang  were  taken  prisoners  and  150  were  buried 
under  the  debris. 

The  storming  party  was  drawn  from  two  battaUons 
erf  tile  veteran  13th  Brigade,  and  the  Brigadier  Wanless 
OGowan  was  m  general  control  of  the  operations 
under  General  Morland,  of  the  Fifth  Division.  The 
hro  battalions  immediately  concerned  were  the  1st 
Boyal  West  Kente  and  the  2nd  Scottish  Borderers 
Itajor  Joslin,  of  the  Kents,  led  the  assault,  and  C 
Company  of  that  regiment,  under  Captain  Moulton 
Jtoett,  was  aotuaUy  the  first  to  reach  the  crest  whUe 
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Oaam  it  WAS  slall  reeking  and  heaving  from  the  immense 
"  ezploeion.  Sappen  of  the  2nd  Home  Counties 
Company  raced  up  with  the  infantry,  bearing  sand- 
bags and  entrenching  tools  to  make  good  the  ground, 
while  a  ponderous  backing  of  artillery  searched  on 
every  side  to  break  up  the  inevitable  counter-attack. 
There  was  desperate  digging  upon  the  hill  to  raise 
3ome  cover,  and  especially  to  cut  back  communication 
tren-^hes  to  the  rear.  Without  an  over-crowding 
which  would  have  been  dangerous  under  artillery  fire, 
there  was  only  room  for  one  company  upon  the  very 
crest.  The  rest  were  in  supporting  trenches  immedi- 
ately behind.  By  half-past  one  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th  the  troops  were  dug  in,  but  the  Germans, 
after  a  lull  which  followed  tie  shock,  were  already 
thickening  for  the  attack.  Their  trenches  came  up 
to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  many  of  their  snipers  and 
bomb-throwers  hid  themselves  amid  the  darkness  in 
the  numerous  deep  holes  with  which  the  whole  hill 
was  pocked.  Showers  of  bombs  fell  upon  the  BritiiiL 
line,  which  held  on  as  best  it  might. 

At  3.30  A.M.  the  Soots  Borderers  pushed  forward 
to  take  over  the  advanced  fire  trench  from  the  Kenta, 
who  had  suffered  severely.  This  ezchtmge  was  an 
expensive  one,  as  several  officers,  including  Major 
Joslin,  the  leader  of  the  assault.  Colonel  Sladen,  uid 
Captains  Dering  and  Burnett,  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  in  the  confusion  the  G^mans  were  able  to  get  more 
of  their  bombers  thrown  forward,  making  the  front 
trench  hardly  tenable.  The  British  losses  up  to  thii 
time  had  almost  entirely  arisen  from  these  bombi, 
and  two  attempts  at  regular  counter-attacks  had  bees 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  artillery  fire,  aided  by  motor 
machine-guns.    As  the  sky  was  beginning  to  whiten 
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in  the  east,  however,  there  was  a  more  formidable  Cuptib 
•drance,  supported  by  heavy  and  incessant  bombing,     i 
•0  that  at  half-past  five  the  2nd  West  Kiding;  were  S^",. 
•ent  forward,  supported  by  the  Ist  Bedfords  from  •na'* 
the  16th  Brigade.     A  desperate  fight  ensued.     In  "'"*'*■ 
the  cold  of  the  morning,  with  bomb  and  bayonet  men 
stood  up  to  each  other  at  close  quarters,  neither  side 
flinching  from  the  slaughter.    By  seven  o'clock  the 
Germans  had  got  a  grip  of  part  of  the  hill  crest, 
while  the  weary  Yorkshiremen,  supported  by  their 
fellow-countrymen    of    the    2nd    Yorkshire    Light 
Infantry,  were  hanging  on  to  the  broken  ground 
and   the    edge    of    the  mine  craters.     From  then 
onwards  the  day  was  spent  by  the  Germans    in 
rttengthening  their  hold,  and  by  the  British  in  pre- 
paring for  a  renewed  assault.    This  second  assault, 
more  formidable  than  the  first,  since  it  was  undertaken 
against  an  expectant  enemy,  was  fixed  for  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

At  the  signal  five  companies  of  infantry,  three 
from  the  West  Ridings  and  two  from  the  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry,  rushed  to  the  front.  The  losses  of 
the  storming  party  were  heavy,  but  nothing  could 
•top  lOiem.  Of  C  Company  of  the  West  Ridings  only 
Csptain  Barton  and  eleven  men  were  left  out  of  a 
hundred,  but  none  the  less  they  carried  the  point  at 
which  their  charge  was  aimed.  D  Company  lost  all 
ito  officers,  but  the  men  carried  on.  After  a  fierce 
•tniggle  the  Germans  were  ejected  once  again,  and 
the  whole  crest  held  by  the  British.  The  losses  had 
been  very  hbavy,  the  various  craters  formed  by  the 
Dines  and  the  heavy  shells  being  desperately  fought 
for  by  either  party.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  that  the  Yorkshiremen  of 
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GumB  both  regiments  diew  together  in  the  dusk  and  made 
"'  an  organised  charge  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
hill,  sweeping  it  clear  from  end  to  end,  while  the  69th 
Company  Royal  Engineers  helped  m  making  good 
the  ground.  It  was  a  desperate  tussle,  in  which  men 
charged  each  other  like  bulls,  drove  their  bayoneto 
through  each  other,  and  hurled  bombs  at  a  range  of 
a  few  yards  into  each  other's  faces.  Seldom  in  the 
war  has  there  been  more  furious  fighting,  and  in  the 
whole  Army  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  better 
men  for  such  work  than  the  units  engaged. 

From  early  morning  of  that  day  till  late  at  night 
the  Brigadier'-General  O'Gowan  was  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  fighting  line,  feeding  it,  binding  it, 
supporting  it,  thickening  it,  until  he  brought  it 
through  to  victory.  His  Stafi-Captain  Egerton  wat 
killed  at  his  side,  and  he  had  several  narrow  escapee. 
The  losses  were  heavy  and  the  men  exhausted,  but 
the  German  defence  was  for  the  time  completely 
broken,  and  the  British  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to 
push  fresh  men  into  the  advanced  trenches  and  with- 
draw the  tired  soldiers.  This  was  done  about  mid- 
night on  the  18th,  and  the  fight  from  then  onwardi 
was  under  the  direction  of  General  Northey,  who  had 
under  him  the  1st  East  Surrey,  the  Ist  Bedfords,  and 
the  9th  London  (Queen  Victoria)  Rifles.  Already  in 
this  murderous  action  the  British  casualties  had  been 
60  officers  and  1600  men,  who  lay,  with  as  many  ol 
the  Germans,  within  a  space  no  larger  than  a  moderate 
meadow. 

During  the  whole  of  the  daylight  hours  of  April  in 
a  furious  bombardment  was  directed  upon  the  hiD, 
on  and  behind  which  the  defenders  were  crouchijig- 
Officers  of  experience  described  this  concentration 
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of  fire  as  the  worst  that  they  had  ever  ezperienoed.  CMirmi 
Colonel  Griffith  of  the  Bedf ords  held  grimly  to  his  front     JL 
trench,  but  the  losses  continued  to  be  heavy.    During  2J?'V 
that  afternoon  a  new  phenomenon  was  observed  for  ><><i 
the  first  time — an  indication  of  what  was  to  come. 
Officers  seated  in  a  dug-out  immediately  behind  the 
fighting  line  experienced  a  strong  feeling  of  sufiocation, 
and  were  driven  from  their  shelter,  the  candles  in 
which  were  extinguished  by  the  noxious  air.    Shells 
bursting  on  the  hiU  set  the  troops  coughing  and 
gasping.    It  was  the  first  German  experiment  in  the 
use   of   poison — an   expedient   which   is   the   most 
cowardly  in  the  history  of  warfare,  reducing  their 
army  from  being  honourable  soldiers  to  the  level  of 
assassins,  even  as  the  sailors  of  their  submarines  had 
been  made  the  agents  for  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  helpless  civilians.    Attacked  by  this  new  agent, 
the  troops  still  held  their  ground. 

Tuesday,  April  20,  was  another  day  of  furious  DMpmt« 
shell-fire.  A  single  shell  upon  that  morning  blew  in  *«'"'* 
a  parapet  and  buried  Lieutenant  Watson  witii  twenty 
men  of  the  Surre3rB.  The  Queen  Victorias  under 
Colonel  Shipley  upheld  the  rising  reputation  of  the 
Territorial  troops  by  their  admirable  steadiness. 
Major  Lees,  Lieutenant  Summerhays,  and  many  others 
died  an  heroic  death ;  but  thero  was  no  flinching  from 
that  trench  which  was  so  often  a  grave.  As  already 
explained,  there  was  only  one  trench  and  room  for  a 
very  limited  number  of  men  on  the  actual  crest,  while 
the  rest  were  kept  just  behind  the  curve,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  second  Spion  Kop.  At  one  time  upon  this  eventful 
day  a  handful  of  London  Territorials  under  a  boy 
officer,  Woolley  of  the  Victorias,  were  the  only  troops 
upon  the  top,  but  it  was  in  safe  keeping  none  the  less. 
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This  officer  received  the  Victoria  Cross.  Honr  after 
hour  the  deadly  bombardment  went  on.  About 
7,80  in  the  evening  the  bombers  of  the  enemy  got 
into  some  folds  in  the  ground  within  twenty  yards 
and  b^an  a  most  harassing  attack.  All  night,  under 
the  sudden  glare  of  star  shells,  there  were  a  succession 
of  assaults  whirh  tried  the  half-stupefied  troops  to  the 
utmost.  Soon  after  midnight  in  the  early  morning 
of  Wednesday,  April  ai,  the  report  came  in  to  the 
Brigadier  that  the  let  Surreys  in  the  trenches  to  the 
left  had  lost  all  their  officers  except  one  subaltern. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  man  in  one  detachment  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  the  grenades.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  company  was  faJling  back,  but  on 
a  message  reaching  them  based  upon  this  supposition, 
the  answer  was,  "  We  have  not  budged  a  yard,  and 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so."  At  2.80  in  the 
morning  the  position  seemed  very  precarious,  so  fierce 
was  the  assault  and  so  worn  the  defence.  Of  A 
Company  of  the  Surreys  only  56  privates  were  left  out 
of  180,  while  of  the  five  officers  none  were  now  stand- 
ing. Major  Paterson  and  Captain  Wynyard  being  killed, 
while  Ueutonant  Roupell,  who  got  the  Cross,  and  two 
others  were  wounded.  It  was  really  a  subalterns' 
battle,  and  splendidly  the  boys  played  up. 

All  the  long  night  trench  -  mortars  and  mine- 
throwers played  upon  them,  while  monstrous  ex- 
plosions flung  shattered  khaki  figures  amid  a  red  glare 
into  the  drifting  clouds  of  smoke,  but  still  the  hill  wss 
British.  With  daylight  the  Ist  Devons  were  brought 
up  into  the  fight,  and  an  hour  later  the  hill  was  clear 
of  the  enemy  once  more,  save  for  a  handful  of  snipers 
concealed  in  the  craters  of  the  nordi-west  comer.  In 
vain  the  Germans  tried  to  win  back  a  fooiliold.    No- 
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thing  could  shift  that  tenaoioua  infantiy.    Field-gniu  Cuma 
wen  brought  up  bj  the  attacken  and  fired  at  ahort      "" 
range  at  the  parapets  hastily  thrown  up,  but  the  2^"^ 
Devons  lay  flat  and  held  tight.    It  had  been  a  grand  •»> 
fight.    Heavy  as  were  the  strokes  of  the  Thor  hammer  ""*  *°" 
of  Qermany,  they  had  sometimes  bent  but  never 
shattered  the  iron  line  of  Britain.    Already  the  death- 
toll  had  been  doubled,  and  100  officers  with  3000  of 
our  men  were  stretched  upon  that  little  space,  littered 
with  bodies  and  red  with  blood  from  end  to  end. 
But  now  the  action  was  at  last  drawing  to  its  close. 
Five  days  it  had  raged  with  hardly  a  break.    British 
guns  were  now  run  up  and  drove  the  German  ones  to 
cover.    Bombers  who  still  lurked  in  the  craters  were 
routed  out  with  the  bayonet.    In  the  afternoon  of 
the  91st  the  fire  died  gradually  away  anJ  the  assaults 
came  to  an  end.    Hill  60  remained  with  the  British. 
The  weary  survivors  were  relieved,  and  limped  back 
iinging  n^me  music  to  their  rest-camps  in  the  rear, 
while  the  2nd  Cameron  Highlanders,  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  took  over  the  gruesome  trenches. 

It  was  a  fine  feat  of  arms  for  which  the  various 
bngadiers,  with  General  Morland  of  the  Fifth  Division, 
dionld  have  the  credit.  It  was  not  a  question  of  tl^ 
Kttle  mound— important  as  that  might  be,  it  could  not 
justify  so  excessive  a  loss  of  life,  whether  German  or 
British.  Hill  60  was  a  secondary  matter.  What 
wu  really  being  fought  for  was  the  ascendancy  of  the 
British  or  the  Prussian  soldier— that  subtle  thing 
which  would  tinge  every  battle  which  might  be  fought  e 
tliffleafter.  Who  would  cry  "  Enough  I  "  first  ?  Who 
would  stick  it  to  the  bitter  end  ?  Which  had  the 
staying -power  wLjn  tried  out  to  a  finish?  The 
answer  to  that  question  was  of  more  definite  military 
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CkArm  importance  than  an  obaenration  port,  and  it  wm 
"•      worth  our  three  thooiand  slain  or  maimed  to  have 

"•*"      the  award  of  the  God  of  battlee  to  itrengthen  ua 

at         hereafter. 

Htti  M.  jj^  deecription  may  well  be  ended  by  the  general 

order  in  whidi  Sir  John  French  acknowledged  the 

services  of  the  troops  engaged  in  this  arduous  affair : 

"  I  congratulate  you  and  the  troops  of  the  Second 

Army  on  your  brilliant  capture  and  retention  of  the 

important  position  at  Hill  60.    Great  credit  is  due  to 

lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Ferguson,  commanding 

Second  Corps ;  Major-General  Morland,  commanding 

Fifth  Division ;  Brijadier-General  Wanless  O'Gowan, 

conunanding  18th  Brigade;    and  Brigadier-General 

Northey,  commanding  ISth  Brigade,  for  their  energy 

and  sldll  in  carrying  out  the  operations.    I  wish 

particularly  to  express  my  warmest  admiration  for 

the  splendid  dash  and  spirit  displayed  by  the  battalions 

of  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  Brigades  which  took  part 

under  their  respective  commanding  officers.    Thia 

has  been  shown  in  the  first  seizure  of  the  position,  b; 

the  fire  attack  of  the  Royal  West  Kents  and  the  King'a 

Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  in  the  heroic  tenacity 

with  which  the  hill  has  been  held  by  the  other 

battalions  of  these  brigades  against  the  most  violent 

counter-attacks  and  terrific  artillery  bombardment. 

I  also  must  commend  the  skilful  work  of  the  Mining 

Company  R.I     of  the  69th  Field  Company  R.E.,  and 

and  Home  Counties  Field  Company  R.E.,  and  of  the 

Artillery.    I  fully  recognise  the  skill  and  foresight 

of  Major-General  Bulfin,  commanding  Twenl^-eighth 

Division,  and  his  C.R.E.,  Colonel  Jerome,  who  are 

responsible  for  the  original  conception  and  plan  of 

the  undertaking." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  generous  conunenda- 
tion  Sir  John  French  quotes  the  difierentaeparste  unite  JL 
of  Engineers  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  f*"* 
heayj  work  which  fell  upon  them  before  as  well  as  ^fd"*"* 
during  the  battle.  Many  anecdotes  were  current  in  ^"^  *•■ 
the  Army  as  to  the  extraordinary  daring  and  energy 
of  the  subterranean  workers,  who  were  never  so  happy 
as  when,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  were 
planning  some  counter-mine  with  the  tapping  of  the 
German  picks  growing  louder  on  their  ears.  One 
authentic  deed  by  Captain  Johnston's  172nd  Mining 
Company  may  well  be  placed  upon  record.  The 
sapping  upon  this  occasion  was  directed  against  the 
Peokham  Farm  held  by  the  Germans.  Finding  that 
the  enemy  were  countermining,  a  oamot^et  was  laid 
down  which  destroyed  their  tunnel.  After  an  interval 
a  corporal  descended  into  the  shaft,  but  was  poisoned 
by  the  fumes.  An  officer  followed  him  and  seized 
him  by  the  ankles,  but  became  unconscious.  A 
private  came  next  and  grabbed  the  officer,  but  lost 
his  own  senses.  Seven  men  in  succession  were  in 
turn  rescuers  and  rescued,  until  the  whole  chain  was 
at  last  brought  to  the  surface.  Lieut"'  ata  Seveme 
and  Williams,  with  Corporal  Gray  .  id  Sappers 
Hattersley,  Hayes,  Laimon,  and  Smith,  were  the  heroes 
of  this  incident.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  though 
the  corporal  died,  the  six  others  were  all  resuscitated. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  loathing  that  the  chronicler  a  auutwj 
turns  from  such  kni^tly  deeds  03  these  to  narrate  °"* 
the  next  episode  of  th(  war,  in  which  the  gallant 
profession  of  arms  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
assassin,  and  the  Germans,  foiled  in  fair  fighting,  stole 
away  a  few  miles  of  ground  by  the  arts  of  the  murderer. 
So  long  as  military  history  u  written,  the  poisoning  of 
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LangMnuok  will  be  nooided  m  •  loktlwonw  incident 
by  which  wmrfare  wu  degnwled  to  a  depth  unknown 
among  wvagM,  and  a  gnat  anny,  which  had  long  been 
honoiued  at  Hm  fineet  fighting  force  in  the  world, 
became  in  a  single  day  an  object  of  horror  and  con- 
tempt, flying  to  the  bottles  of  a  chemist  to  make  the 
clearance  which  all  the  cannons  of  Krupp  were  nnable 
to  effect.  The  crime  was  no  sudden  outbreak  of  spite, 
nor  was  it  the  work  of  some  unscrupulous  subordinate. 
It  could  only  have  been  efiected  by  long  preparation, 
in  which  the  making  of  great  retorts  and  wholesale 
experiments  upon  animals  had  their  place.  Our 
generals,  and  even  our  papers,  heard  some  rumours  of 
such  doings,  but  dismissed  them  as  being  an  incredible 
slur  upon  Qerman  honour.  It  proved  now  that  it  was 
only  too  true,  and  that  it  represented  the  deliberate, 
odd-blooded  plan  of  the  military  leaders.  Their  lies, 
which  are  as  much  part  of  their  military  equipment 
as  their  batteries,  represented  that  the  Britidi  had 
themselves  used  such  devices  in  the  fighting  on  Hill 
60.  Such  an  assertion  may  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  8IC0in>  BATTU  01  YPBU 
Stag*  I.— The  Gu  Attack,  April  22-30 

SttuUioa  tt  TiKw— Tha  {oImd  |u— TIw  Cuwdian  ocdMl— Th*  Hclit 
In  th*  wood  o<  8t  Jalin— Tka  n«iMh  noomr— MiraoU  imjt— 
T1wflaclowIiidiu»— Tha  NorUxni  TWtUocteb— Hud  tghtint— 
Th*  Mt  nmit— LoM  ol  Hill  ta 

It  nuty  be  remembered  that  the  northern  line  of  the  Qia: 

Yprea  poaition,  extending  from  Steenstrute  to  Lange-     ™' 
marok,  with  Pilken  somewhat  to  the  Muth  of  the  timimwi 
centre,  had  been  established  and  held  by  the  British  r^"" 
doling  the  fighting  of  October  21,   22,   and  23. 
Later,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  British  to  the  east 
and  south  became  exceaaiTe,  the  Ftench  took  over 
this  section.    The  general  disposition  of  the  Allies 
at  the  22nd  of  April  was  as  follows. 

The  Belgians  still  held  thi  flooded  Yser  Canal 
np  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bizschoote.  There  the 
line  was  carried  on  by  the  French  Eighth  Army,  now 
commanded  by  Qencval  Putz  in  the  place  of  Oeneral 
d'Urbal.  His  troops  seem  to  have  been  all  either 
Colonial  or  Territorial,  two  classes  which  had  fre- 
quently shown  the  utmost  gallantry,  but  were  leaa 
likely  to  meet  an  unexpected  danger  with  steadiness 
than  the  regular  infantry  of  the  line.  These  forma- 
tions held  the  trenches  from  Bixschoote  on  the  f-^n^j 
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durtn  to  the  Ypres-Poelcapelle  road,  two  thousand  yards 

L     east  of  Langemarck,  on  the  right.    At  this  point  they 

£ta7rf^  joined  on  to  Plumer's  Fifth  Corps,  the  Canadian 
Tpnn  Division,  Twenty-eightih  and  Twenty-fcventh  British 
Divisions,  forming  a  line  which  passed  a  mile  nortii 
of  Zonnebeke,  curling  round  south  outside  the  Polygon 
Wood  to  the  point  where  the  Fifth  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps  kept  their  iron  grip  upon  Hill  60.  The 
average  distance  from  Ypres  to  all  these  various  lines 
would  be  about  five  miles.  Smith-Dorrien,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Second  Army,  was  general  warden  of 
the  district. 
n»  Up  to  the  third  week  of  April  the  enemy  opposite 

tb«  poiKD  the  French  had  consisted  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Corps, 
SJ^  2x  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps  on  the  right,  all  under  tiie 
Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Thielt.  There  were  signs,  however,  of  secret  con- 
centration which  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Allied  aviators,  and  on  April  20  and  21 
the  German  guns  showered  shells  on  Ypies.  About 
6  P.H.  upon  Thursday,  April  22,  a  furious  artillery 
bombardment  from  Bizschoote  to  Langemarck  began 
along  the  French  lines,  including  the  left  of  the 
Canadians,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Forty-fifth 
French  Division  was  being  heavily  attacked.  At  the 
same  time  a  phenomenon  was  observed  which  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  place  in  the  pages  of  a  romance 
than  in  the  record  of  an  historian.  From' the  base 
of  the  German  trenches  over  a  considerable  length 
there  appeared  jets  of  whitish  vapour,  which  gathered 
and  swirled  until  they  settied  into  a  definite  low  cloud- 
bank,  greenish-brown  below  aad  yellow  above,  where 
it  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  This  ominous 
bank  of  vapour,  impelled  by  a  northern  breeze,  drifted 
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nrifay  aorMs  the  apuse  which  separated  the  two  lines.  c«™ 
TJie  French  troopB,  staring  over  the  top  of  their     ^ 
parapet  at  this  curious  screen  which  ensured  them  a  ti»  ««nd 
temporary  relief  from  fire,  were  observed  suddenly  ^Z" 
to  throw  up  their  hands,  to  clutch  at  their  throats, 
sad  to  faU  to  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  asphyxia- 
tion.   Many  lay  where  they  had  faUen.  while  their 
comrades,  absolutely  helpless  against  this  diaboUcal 
•gency,  rurfied  madly  out  of  the  mephitio  mist  and 
iMde  for  the  rear,  over-running  the  lines  of  trenches 
behind  them.    Many  of  them  never  halted  until  thev 
had  reached  Ypres,  while  others  rushed  westwards 
md  put  the  canal  between  themselves  and  the  enemy 
The  Germans,  meanwhile,  advanced,  and  took  posses- 
Bon  of  the  successive  lines  of  trenches,  tenanted  only 
by  the  dead  garrisons,  whose  blackened  faces,  contorted 
figures,  and  lips  fringed  with  the  blood  and  foam  from 
ai«r  bursting  lungs,  showed  the  a  monies  in  which  they 
had  died.     Some  thousands  of  stupefied  prisoners 
Mght  batteries  of  French  field-guns,  and  four  British 
*7  8,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  wood  behind  4he 
French  position,  were  the  trophies  won  by  this  dis- 
paceftd  vioto^.    The  British  heavy  guns  belonged 
to  the  Second  London  Mviaion,  and  were  not  des^ 
by  their  gunners  untU  the  enemy's  infantry  were 
dose  upon  them,  when  the  strikers  were  removed 
from  the  breech-blocks  and  the  pieces  abandoned 
It  should  be  added  that  both  the  young  officers 
pwent.   Lieiits.   Sandeman   and  HamUton   Field 
died  beside  their  guns  after  the  tradition  of  thei^ 
corps. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  French  had  left  the  Lange- 
marok  district,  had  passed  over  the  higher  Komd 
»bout  Klken,  and  had  crossed  the  canal  towards 
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^TTnHw  the  shattering  blow  which  they  had 

'"•     recJved,  a  blow  particularly  demoralising  to  African 
Tit  i-iowi  troops,  with  their  fears  of  magic  and  the  unknown,  it 
5**  "*    was  impossible  to  rally  them  effectually  until  the  next 
day.    It  is  to  be  remembered  in  explanation  of  this 
disorganisation  that  it  was  the  first  experience  of 
these  poison  tactics,  and  that  the  troops  engaged 
received  the  gas  in  a  very  much  more  severe  form  than 
our  own  men  on  the  right  of  Langemarck.    For  a 
time  there  was  a  gap  five  miles  broad  in  the  front  of 
the  position  of  the  Mies,  and  there  were  many  hours 
during  which  there  was  no  substantial  force  L^^tween 
the  Germans  and  Ypres.    They  wasted  their  time, 
I  however,   in   consolidating   their  ground,   and  the 
/  chance  of  a  great  coup  passed  for  ever.    They  had 
I    sold  their  souls  as  soldiers,  but  the  Devil's  price  was 
I    a  poor  one.    Had  they  had  a  corps  of  cavahy  ready, 
I    and  pushed  them  through  the  gap,  it  would  have  been 
the  most  dangerous  moment  of  the  war. 

A  portion  of  the  Ge-man  force,  which  had  passed 
through  the  gap  left  by  the  retirement  of  the  French, 
moved  eastwards  in  an  endeavour  to  roll  up  the 
Canadian  line,  the  flank  of  which  they  had  turned. 
Had  they  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  situation  would 
have  become  most  critical,  as  they  would  have 
been  to  the  rear  of  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 
General  Alderson,  commanding  the  Canadians,  took 
instant  measures  to  hold  his  line.  On  the  exposed 
flank  were  the  l»h  (Royal  HighlaBaers)  and  18th 
(48th  Highlanders),  both  of  the  3rd  Brigade.  To  the 
right  of  these  were  the  8th  Canadians  and  6th 
Canadians  in  the  order  named.  The  attack  developed 
along  two-thirds  of  a  front  of  five  thousand  yards,  bnt 
wta  most  sevare  upon  tlieleft,  where  it  bad  becomes 
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flank  as  weU  as  a  frontal  assault ;  but  in  spite  of  the  cm*™. 
sodden  and  severe  nature  of  the  action,  the  line  held     ^ 
•plendidly  firm.    Any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  our  •"■•  "«»* 
Canadian  troops— if  any  such  doubt  had  existed—  ??^°' 
WM  set  at  rest  for  ever,  for  they  met  the  danger  with 
a  joyous  and  disciplined  alacrity.    General  Turner, 
who  commanded  the  3rd   Brigade  upon  the  left, 
extended  his  men  to  such  an  extent  that,  while 
covering  his  original  front,  he  could  stiU  throw  back 
»  hne  several  thousand  yards  long  to  the  south-west 
and  so  prevent  the  Germans  breaking  through.    By 
bending  and  thinning  his  line  in  this  fashion  he 
obviously  formed  a  vulnerable  salient  which  was 
fimously  attacked  by  the  Germans  by  sheU  and  rifle 
file,  with  occasional  blasts  of  their  hellish  gas,  which 
lost  something  of  its  efiectiveness  through  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.    The  Canadian  guns,  swinging  round 
from  north  to  west,  were  pouring  shrapnel  into  the 
idvaaoing  masses  at  a  range  of  two  hundred  yards 
mtii  fuses  set  at  zero,  while  the  infantry  without 
trenches  fired  so  rapidly  and  steadily  that  the  attack 
Mooiled  from  the  severity  of  the  punishment.    The 
fetish  118th  and  SBCth  Batteries  did  good  work  in 
lidding  back  this  German  advance. 

Two  reserve  battaUons  had  been  brought  up  in 
hot  haste  from  Ypres  to  strengthen  the  left  of  the 
toe.  These  were  the  16th  (Canadian  Scottish)  and 
tie  10th  Canadians.  Their  advance  was  directed 
•gwnst  the  wood  to  the  west  of  St.  Julien,  in  which 
tay  our  four  guns  which,  as  already  described, 
ijdfaUenmto  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Advancing 
•bout  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  these  two 
iwve  regiments,  under  Colonels  Leckie  and  Boyle 
«*ed  at  the  wood  which  the  Germans  had  already 
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curm  entrenched  and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
™'      after  a  furious  hand-to-hand  struggle.    Following  at 

Tte  Momd  the  heels  of  the  flying  Germans,  they  drove  them  ever 

Tpm.  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  there 
loomed  up  under  the  trees  the  huge  bulk  of  the  cap- 
tured guns.  For  a  time  they  were  once  again  in 
British  hands,  but  there  was  no  possible  means  of 
removing  them,  so  that  the  Canadians  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  satisfying  themselves  that  they  were  un- 
serviceable. For  some  time  the  Canadians  held  the 
whole  of  the  wood,  but  Colonel  Leckie,  who  was  in 
command,  found  that  there  were  Germans  on  each 
side  of  him  and  no  supports.  It  was  clear,  since  he 
\  was  already  a  thousand  yards  behind  the  German 
line,  that  he  would  be  cut  ofi  in  the  morning.  With 
quick  decision  he  withdrew  unmolested  through  the 
wood,  and  occupied  the  German  trenches  at  the  south 
end  of  it.  Colonel  Boyle  lost  his  life  in  this  very 
gallant  advance,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
saved  the  situation,  since  it  engaged  the  German 
attention  and  gave  time  for  reinforcements  to  arrive. 
The  immediate  pressing  necessil^  was  to  give  the 
French  time  to  re-form,  and  to  make  some  sort  of  line 
between  the  Canadian  left  and  the  French  right.  At 
early  as  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  while  the  two 
Canadian  regiments  were  struggling  in  the  wood  of 
St.  Julien,  the  First  Cavalry  Division  were  showing 
once  again  the  value  of  a  mobile  reserve.  De  Lide'a 
horsemen  were  despatched  at  full  speed  to  get  acroa 
the  Canal,  so  as  to  act  as  a  support  and  an  immediate 
reserve  for  the  French.  The  2nd  East  Yorks  from 
the  Twenty-eighth  Division  was  also  sent  on  the 
same  errand. 

April  n.        With  the  dawn  it  became  of  most  pressing  in- 
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portance  to  do  Mmething  to  leoMii,  if  not  to  fiU.  the  cm«t» 
tage  gap  which  yawned  between  the  left  of  the     ^ 
Canadians  and  the  canal,  like  a  great  open  door  five  ti-  -ooid 
milaB  wide  leading  into  Ypres.    Troops  were  already  ?^  " 
itreanung  north  at  the  caU  of  Smith-Dorrien  from  aU 
parts  of  the  British  lines,  but  the  need  was  quick 
md  pressing.    The  Canadian  1st  Brigade,  which  had 
been  m  reserve,  was  thrown  into  the  broad  avenue 
down  which  the  German  army  was  pouring.    The 
four  battaUons  of  General  Mercer's  Brigade— the 
l«t  (Ontario),  4th,  2nd,  and  3rd  (Toronto)— advanced 
lonth  of  Pilken.    Nearer  stiU  to  St.  Julien  was  the 
wood,  still  fringed  by  their  comrades  of  the  10th 
and  the  16th.  while  to  the  east  of  St.  JuUen  the 
remaining  six  battalions  of  Canadians  were  facing 
north-eastwards  to  hold  up  the  German  advance 
from  that  quarter,  with  their  flank  turned  north-west 
to  prevent  the  force  from  being  taken  in  the  rear. 
Of  these  six  battalions  the  most  northern  was  the 
18th  Royal  Canadian  Highlanders,  and  it  was  on 
the  unsupported  left  flank  of  this  regiment  that  the 
pwesure  was  most  severe,  as  the  Germans  were  in  the 
French  trenches  alongside  them,  and  raked  them 
with  their  machine-guns  without  causing  them  to 
leave  their  position,  which  was  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
line. 

Gradually,  out  of  the  chaos  ami  confusion,  the  n., 
f»cts  of  the  situation  began  to  emerge,  and  in  the 
tiriy  morning  of  April  23  French  saw  dearly  how  great 
•n  wnergency  he  had  to  meet  and  what  forces  he  had 
•ith  which  to  meet  it.  The  prospect  at  first  sight 
w»s  appalling  if  it  were  handled  by  men  who  allowed 
Aemselvee  to  be  appalled.  It  was  known  now  that 
tbe  Germans  had  not  only  broken  a  five-mile  gap 
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Cmtrm  in  the  line  and  penetrated  two  miles  into  it,  but  that 
™-  they  had  taken  Steenatraate,  had  forced  the  canal, 
had  taken  lizeme  upon  the  farther  aide,  and  had 
descended  the  eastern  side  as  far  south  as  Boesinghe. 
At  that  time  it  became  known,  to  the  great  relid  of 
the  British  higher  command,  that  the  left  of  the 
Canadian  Ist  Brigade,  which  had  been  thrown  out,  was 
in  touch  with  six  French  battalions— much  exhausted 
by  their  terrible  experience— on  the  east  bank  of  the 
canal,  about  a  mile  south-east  of  Boesinghe.  From 
that  moment  the  situation  began  to  mend,  for  it  had 
become  clear  where  the  reinforcements  which  were 
now  coming  to  hand  should  be  applied.  A  line  had 
been  drawn  across  the  gap,  and  it  only  remamed  to 
stifien  and  to  hold  it,  while  taking  steps  to  modify 
and  support  the  salient  in  the  St.  Julian  directioD, 
where  a  dangerous  angle  had  been  created  by  the  new 
hasty  rearrangement  of  the  Canadian  line. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  line  had  been  drawn  acroes 
the  gap,  but  dots  rather  than  a  line  would  have 
described  the  situation  more  exactly.  Patrols  had 
reached  the  French,  but  there  was  no  solid  obstacle 
to  a  German  advance.  This  was  partially  remedied 
through  the  sacrifioes  of  a  body  of  men,  who  have 
up  to  now  received  the  leas  credit  in  the  matter 
because,  being  a  mere  chance  collection  of  military 
atoms,  they  had  no  representative  character.  No 
finer  proof  of  soldierly  virtue  could  be  given  than  the 
behaviour  of  these  isolated  British  regiments  which 
were  now  pushed  up  out  of  their  rest  camps  new 
Ypres,  many  of  them  wearied  from  recent  fighting, 
and  none  of  them  heartened  by  the  presence  of  the 
comrades  and  superior  officers  who  had  formed  their 
old  brigades,    lie  battalions  were  the  2nd  Bn&, 
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lull  of  the  Srd  Middlesex,  the  iBtTork  and  Luicasten,  OkuTo 
the  Sth  Royal  Lancasten,  the  4th  Rifle  Brigade,  the  ^ 
2iid  Comwalls,  the  Wh  Royal  Scots,  and  half  the  2iid  SJaTT* 
Shiopshiies.  These  odd  battalions  were  placed  under  yp~ 
the  command  of  Colonel  Geddes  of  the  Bofb,  and 
may  be  described  as  Qeddee'  Detachment.  These 
scattered  units,  hardly  conscious  of  eadh  other's 
presence,  were  ordered  upon  April  23  not  only  to 
advance  and  fill  the  gap,  but  actually  to  attack  the 
GermMi  Army,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  strength, 
and  bring  the  assailants  to  a  halt  while  reinforcements 
were  being  hurried  to  the  Ypres  front.  These 
battalions,  regardless  of  fire  and  gas,  marched  straight 
across  country  at  the  Germans,  got  right  up  to  their 
line,  and  though  unable  to  break  it,  held  them  fast 
in  their  positions.  The  Ist  Royal  Irish,  under 
Colonel  Gloeter,  had  done  the  same  farther  to  the 
eastward.  For  three  days  these  battalions  played 
their  part  in  the  front  line,  deliberately  sacrificing 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  army.  Colonel  Oeddes 
himself,  with  many  senior  officers,  was  killed,  and 
the  losses  of  some  of  these  stubborn  units  were  so 
heavy  that  it  is  reported  that  an  observer  approached 
a  long  row  of  prostrate  men,  whom  he  took  to  be  the 
1st  York  and  Lancaster,  only  to  find  that  it  was  the 
helpless  swathe  of  their  dead  and  wounded  filling  » 
pomtion  from  which  the  survivors  had  been  moved. 
The  other  battalions  were  in  no  better  case,  but 
theb  audacity  in  attacking  at  a  time  when  even  a 
defence  might  seem  a  desperate  business,  had  its 
tSeet,  and  held  up  the  bewildered  van  of  the  enemy. 
It  might  well  be  quoted  as  a  classical  example  of 
military  bluff.  Nearly  aU  these  battaUons  were  in 
wserve  to  the  27th  or  28th  Divisions,  who  were 
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(^m  iheimelTM  hoUUng  a  long  line  in  fam  of  the  eoemy, 

and  who,  by  toining  their  leeervce  to  the  West, 

were  likp  a  bank  which  tranafers  money  to  a  neighbour 
at  a  time  when  it  may  ha^e  to  boe  a  mn  apon  its 
own  reaouroee.  Bnt  the  times  were  recognised  as 
being  desperate,  and  any  risk  must  be  ran  to  keep 
the  Germans  ont  of  Ypree  and  to  hold  the  pass  until 
further  help  should  come  from  the  south.  It  was  of 
course  well  understood  that,  swiftly  as  our  reinforce- 
ments could  come,  the  movement  of  the  German 
troops,  all  swirling  towards  this  sudden  gap  in  the 
dam,  would  necessarily  be  even  swifter,  since  they 
could  anticipate  such  a  situation  and  we  could  not. 
The  remains  of  these  battalions  had  by  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  dug  themselves  in  on  a  line  which  roughly 
joined  up  the  French  and  the  Canadians. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  those  of  the  French 
troops  who  had  escaped  the  gas  attack  advanced 
gallantly  to  recover  some  of  their  ground,  and  their 
movement  was  shared  by  the  Canadian  troop*  on  tiie 
British  left  wing  and  by  Geddes'  detachment.  The 
advance  was  towards  Pilken,  the  French  being  on  the 
left  of  the  Ypres-Pilken  road,  and  the  British  on  the 
right.  Few  troops  would  have  come  back  to  the 
battle  as  quickly  as  our  allies,  bnt  these  survivors  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Division  were  still  rather  a  cdleotion 
of  brave  men  than  an  organised  force.  The  strain 
of  this  difficult  advance  upon  a  victorious  enemy  fell 
largely  upon  the  1st  and  4th  Battalions  of  Mercer's 
Ist  Canadian  Brigade.  Burchall,  of  the  latter  regi- 
ment, with  a  light  cane  in  his  hand,  led  his  men  on 
in  a  debonair  fashion,  which  was  a  reversion  to  more 
ohivalroua  days.  He  fell,  but  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  infantry  in  occupation  of  the  front  German 
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line  of  tienohM.    No  further  progreia  could  be  nutde,  ounn 
but  at  leaat  the  advuice  had  for  the  moment  been     H^ 
fltayed,  and  a  few  houn  gained  at  a  time  when  every  ^^^jj^ 
hour  was  an  hour  of  deatinj.  yptm. 

A  line  had  now  been  formed  upon  the  left,  and  the  OumUu 
Germans  had  been  held  off.  But  in  the  salient  to  i*"***^- 
the  right  in  the  St.  Julien  section  the  situation  was 
becoming  ever  more  serious.  The  gallant  18th 
Canadians  (Royal  Highlanders)  were  learning  some- 
thing of  what  tiieir  French  co;.:rades  had  endured  the 
day  before,  for  in  the  early  dawn  the  horrible  gases 
were  drifting  down  upon  their  lines,  while  through  the 
yellow  mist  of  death  there  came  the  steady  thresh 
of  the  QemAn  shells.  The  ordeal  seemed  mechanical 
and  inhuman — such  an  ordeal  as  flesh  and  blood  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear.  Yet  with  admirable 
constancy  the  13th  and  their  neighbours,  the  16th, 
held  on  to  their  positions,  though  the  trenches  were 
filled  with  ohoki^  and  gasping  men.  The  German 
advance  was  blown  back  by  rifle-fire,  even  if  the 
fingers  which  pulled  the  triggers  were  already  stifien- 
iog  in  death.  No  soldiers  in  the  world  could  have 
dme  more  finely  than  these  volunteers,  who  com- 
laned  the  dashing  American  spirit  with  the  cool 
tndurance  of  the  North.  little  did  Bemhardi  think 
when  he  penned  his  famous  paragraph  about  our 
Ooionial  lUlitia  and  their  uselessness  upon  a  European 
batdefield  that  a  division  of  those  very  troops  were 
destined  at  a  supreme  moment  to  hold  up  one  of 
the  most  vital  Gterman  movements  in  the  Western 
campaign. 

The  French  upon  the  left  were  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  render  much  help,  so  General  Alderson,  who  was 
in  command  of  this  movement,  tiirew  back  his  left 
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<^n>  wing  and  hald  »  line  iusing  waitwudi  with  tha  4tli 
Bifle  Bijgada  and  •  few  Zonavei,  lo  m  to  guard 
'  againat  a  Oennan  adyanoe  between  him  and  tiie  oanal. 
When  the  night  of  the  83rd  fell  it  ended  a  day  of  hard 
deaultory  fitting,  but  the  Alliea  could  congratulate 
themaelvea  that  tlie  general  line  held  in  the  momiog 
had  been  maintained,  and  even  improved. 

Reinforcementa  were  urgentlj  needed  by  the 
advanced  line,  to  during  the  early  houn  of  the  morning 
of  April  a  two  battalions  of  the  York  and  Durham 
Territorial  Brigade— the  4th  Eaat  Yorkahires  and 
another— were  lent  from  the  weat  to  Yprea  to  rein- 
force the  weary  13th  Brigade,  much  reduced  by  its 
exertiona  at  Hm  00,  which  was  in  immediate  support 
near  Brielen.  There  was  no  fighting  at  this  point 
during  the  night,  but  just  about  daybreak  some 
of  the  ted  Canadian  Brigade  upon  the  right  of 
the  British  line,  who  were  still  holding  their  original 
trenches,  were  driven  out  of  them  by  gas,  and  com- 
pelled to  re-form  a  short  distance  behind  them. 

Though  the  British  advance  upon  the  left  had 
gained  touch  with  the  Canadian  3rd  Brigade,  the 
latter  still  formed  a  salient  which  was  so  exposed 
Jiat  the  edge  of  it,  especially  the  18th  and  ISth 
battalions,  were  assailed  by  infantry  from  the  flank, 
and  even  from  the  rear.  To  them  it  seemed,  during 
the  long  morning  of  April  24,  as  if  they  were  entirely 
isolated,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  sell  theii 
lives  dearly.  They  were  circumstances  under  which 
lees  spirited  troope  might  well  have  suirendeied. 
So  dose  was  the  ^hting  that  bayonets  were  crossed 
more  than  once.  Major  Norsworthy,  of  the  13th, 
among  others,  being  stabbed  in  a  fierce  encounter. 
Very  grim  was  the  spirit  of  the  Camulians.    "  Fine 
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men,  wondarfnl  fellows,  tkbMltttcly  o«lin,  and  I  have 
narer  Men  ■uoh  oonnge,"  wrote  »  Victorie  Rifle 
Territoriel,  who  had  himielf  come  fieih  from  the 
heroic  cmmage  of  Hill  60.  It  may  be  added  that,  good 
ae  the  Canaidian  infantry  was,  theii  artillery  was 
worthy  to  stand  behind  it.  It  is  on  record  that  one 
Canadian  heavy  battery,  that  of  Colonel  MuGee,  was 
so  pre-eminentiy  efficient  that  it  was  iu  demaud  at 
any  threatened  portion  of  the  line. 

It  was  dear  on  the  morning  nf  A;)til  24  that  the 
advanced  angle,  where  the  French  and  Ciuadiars  had 
been  torn  apart,  could  no  longer  l)e  held  in  Ia'^s  oI  tbu 
tremendous  shell-fire  which  was  directed  upon  it  and 
the  continuous  pressure  of  the  infantry  attarkt^.  'Ihe 
3rd  Canadian  Brigade  fell  slowly  back  upou  tlin  village 
of  St.  Julien.  Tioi  they  endeavoured  to  hold,  but 
a  concentrated  fire  rained  upon  it  from  several  sides 
and  the  retreat  continued.  A  detachment  of  the 
18th  «nd  14th  Canadians  were  cut  oS  before  they 
could  get  clear,  and  surrounded  in  the  village.  Here 
they  held  out  as  long  as  their  cartridges  allowed,  but 
were  finally  all  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The 
prisoners  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  700  men. 
The  remainder  of  the  heroic  and  decimated  3rd 
Brigade  rallied  to  the  south  of  St.  Julien,  but  their 
retirement  had  exposed  the  flank  of  the  2nd  Canadian 
Brigade  (Curry's),  even  as  their  own  flank  had  been 
exposed  by  the  retirement  of  the  French  Forty-fifth 
Division.  This  2nd  Brigade  flung  back  ite  left  flank 
in  order  to  meet  the  situation,  and  successfully  held 
its  ground. 

In  doing  this  they  were  greatly  aided  by  supports 
mldok  came  from  the  rear.  This  welcome  reinforce- 
ment consisted  of  three  battalions  of  the  S4th  Brigade, 
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oiider  Colonel  Wallace.    These  thiee  battalions  were 
—     oidered  to  advance  about  font  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

'^^J^^  their  instructions  being  to  make  straight  for  Fortuin. 

TinrM.  J  Their  assault  was  a  desperate  one,  since  there  was 
inadequate  artiUery  support,  and  they  had  to  cross 
two  miles  of  open  ground  under  a  dreadful  fire.  They 
went  forward  in  the  open  British  formation — ^the 
Ist  Sufiolks  in  the  van,  then  the  12th  London  Bangers, 
and  behind  them  the  Ist  Monmouths.  Numerous 
gassed  Canadians  covered  the  ground  over  which  they 
advanced.  The  losses  were  very  heavy,  several 
hundred  in  the  Sufiolks  alone,  but  they  reached  a 
point  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  where 
they  joined  hands  with  the  few  Canadians  who  were 
left  aUve  in  those  trenches.  They  hailed  their  advent 
with  cheers.  The  whole  line  lay  down  at  this  point, 
being  unable  to  get  farther,  and  they  were  joined  at 
a  later  date  by  the  9th  Durhams,  viho  c  ame  up  on  the 
right.  This  body,  which  may  be  called  Wallace's 
detachment,  remained  in  this  position  during  the 
nigiht,  and  were  exposed  to  severe  attack  next  day, 
aa  will  be  seen  later.  So  perilous  was  their  position 
at  the  time  the  9th  Durhams  came  up  that  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  destroying  all  confidential 
records  in  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed. 

In  this  and  subsequent  fighting  the  reader  is  likely 
to  complain  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
movements  or  order  of  the  troops,  but  the  same  trouble 
was  experienced  by  the  generals  at  the  time.  So 
broken  was  the  fighting  that  a  regimental  officer  had 
units  of  nine  battalions  under  him  at  one  moment. 
The  general  situations  both  now  and  for  the  next 
three  days  may  be  taken  to  be  this :   that  certain 
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wdl-defined  clomps  of  British  troops— Twenty-eighth  ^"^^ 
Division,  10th  Brigade,  Canadians,  and  so  forth — ate     — 
holding  back  the  Germans,  and  tiiat  odd  battalions  '^m!°^ 
or  even  companies  are  continually  pushed  in,  in  ''^i™- 
order  to  fill  l^e  varying  gaps  between  these  ragged 
forces  and  to  save  their  ^nks,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  being  turned.    These  odd  battalions  coalesced 
into  irregular  brigades  which  are  named  here  Oeddes', 
Tuson's,  or  Wallace's  detachment,  after  their  senior 


Every  hour  of  this  day  was  an  hour  of  danger,  and  iHyof 
fresh  ground  had  been  abandoned  and  heavy  losses 
incurred.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said  that  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  April  24,  the  worst  was  over. 
From  the  British  point  of  view  it  was  a  war  of  narrow 
escapes,  and  this  surely  was  among  the  narrowest. 
The  mystics  who  saw  bands  of  bowmen  and  of  knights 
between  the  lines  during  the  retreat  from  Mons  did 
but  give  definite  shape  to  the  undeniable  fact  that 
again  and  again  the  day  had  been  saved  when  it 
would  appear  that  the  energy,  the  numbers,  or  the 
engines  of  the  enemy  must  assure  a  defeat.  On  this 
occasion  the  whole  front  had,  from  an  unforeseen 
cause,  fallen  suddenly  out  of  the  defence.  Strong 
forces  of  the  Germans  had  only  five  miles  to  go  in 
order  to  cut  the  great  nerve  ganglion  of  Ypres  out  of 
the  British  system.  They  were  provided  with  new 
and  deadly  devices  of  war.  They  were  confronted 
by  no  one  save  a  single  division  of  what  they  looked 
upon  as  raw  Colonial  Militia,  with  such  odds  and  ends 
of  reinforcements  as  could  be  suddenly  called  upon. 
And  yet  of  the  five  miles  they  ooold  only  accomplish 
two,  and  now  after  days  of  strange  die  shattered 
tower  of  the  old  Goth  Hall  in  front  of  them  was  as 
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ouma  inacoeasible  as  ever.    It  needs  no  Tisions  of  over- 
—     wrought  men  to  see  the  doom  of  God  in  such  epiaodes 


TiwiKond  ag  that 


April  u. 


The  innocent  blood  of  Bdgium  for  ever 
clogged  the  hand  of  Germany. 

Reinforcements  were  now  assembling  to  the 
immediate  south  of  St.  Julien.  By  evening  the 
Northimiberland  Brigade  and  the  Durham  Light 
Infantry  Brigade— both  of  the  Fiftieth  Territorial 
Division — had  reached  Potijise.  More  experienced, 
but  not  more  eager,  was  Hull's  10th  Regular  Brigade, 
which  had  come  swiftly  from  the  Armentidres  region. 
AH  these  troops,  together  with  Geddes'  detachment 
and  two  battalions  of  the  York  and  Durham  Terri- 
torials, were  placed  under  the  hand  of  General  Alderson 
for  the  purpose  of  a  strong  counter-attack  upon  St. 
Julien.  This  attack  was  planned  to  take  place  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  26.  When  night  fell 
upon  the  24th  the  front  British  line  was  formed  as 
follows : — 

The  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Divisions 
held  their  original  trenches  facing  eastwards.  In 
touch  with  their  left  was  the  2nd  Canadian  Brigade, 
with  one  battalion  of  the  1st  Canadian  Brigade. 
Then  came  Wallace's  detachment  with  two  battalions 
of  the  York  and  Durham  Territorials  joining  with 
the  remains  of  the  3rd  Canadian  Brigade.  Thence 
Geddes'  detachment  and  the  13th  Brigade  prolonged 
the  line,  as  already  described,  towards  the  canal. 
Behind  this  screen  the  reinforcements  gathered  for 
the  attack. 

The  advance  was  made  at  6.30  in  the  morning 
of  April  26,  General  Hull  being  in  immediate  control 
of  the  attack.  It  was  made  iiv^the  first  instance  by 
the  10th  Brigade  and  the  1st  Royal  Irish  from  the 
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82iid  Brigade.  The  remains  of  the  indomitable  3rd  cham 
Canadian  Brigade  kept  pace  with  it  upon  the  right.  ™ 
Little  progress  was  made,  however,  and  it  became  ■"»  ■« 
clear  that  there  was  not  weight  enough  behind  the  Yptel 
advance  to  crush  a  way  throu^  the  obstacles  in  front. 
Two  flank  battalions  retired,  and  the  2nd  Seaforths 
were  exposed  to  a  terrible  cross-fire.  "  We  shouted 
to  our  officers  (what  was  left  of  them)  to  give  the  order 
to  charge,  knowing  in  our  minds  that  it  was  hopeless, 
S8  the  smoke  was  so  thick  from  their  gas  shdls  that 
we  could  see  nothing  on  either  side  of  us."  Some 
cavalry  was  seen,  the  first  for  many  days,  but  was 
driven  oft  by  the  machine-gun  of  the  Highlanders. 
Finally  a  brigade  of  Northumberland  Territorials  came 
up  to  sustain  the  hard-pressed  line,  passing  over  some 
two  miles  of  open  country  imder  heavy  fire  on  their 
advance.  It  was  then  nearly  mid-day.  From  that 
point  onwards  the  attackers  accepted  the  situation 
and  dug  themselves  in  at  the  farthest  point  which 
they  could  reach  near  the  hamlet  of  Fortuin,  about 
a  mile  south  of  St.  Julien. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wallace's  detachment 
had  upon  the  day  before  already  reached  this  point. 
They  were  in  a  position  of  considerable  danger, 
forming  a  salient  in  front  of  the  general  Ime. 
Together  with  the  9th  Durhams  upon  their  right,  they 
sustained  several  German  assaults,  which  they  drove 
back  while  thrusting  wet  rifle  rags  into  tiieir  mouths 
to  keep  out  the  drifting  gas.  From  thsir  right 
trenches  they  had  the  curious  experience  of  seeing 
clearly  the  detraining  of  the  German  reserves  at  Lange- 
marck  Station,  and  even  of  observing  a  speech  made 
by  a  Gierman  general  before  his  troops  hurried  from 
the  train  into  tjie  battle.    This  advanced  line  was  held 
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by  these  troopa,  not  only  during  the  25th,  bnt  for 
thiee  moie  days,  until  they  were  finally  relieved  after 
snfiering  yeiy  heavy  loaeee,  but  having  rendered  most 
vital  service. 

Whilst  the  British  were  vainly  endeavouring  to 
advance  to  the  north,  a  new  Grerman  attack  developed 
suddenly  from  the  north-east  in  the  region  of  Brood- 
seinde,  some  five  miles  from  St.  Julien.  This  attack 
was  on  a  front  of  eight  hundred  yards.  The  trenches 
attacked  were  those  of  the  84th  and  86th  Brigades 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  and  no  doubt  the 
Qermans  held  the  theory  that  these  would  be  found 
to  be  denuded  or  at  least  fatally  weakened,  their 
occupants  having  been  drafted  ofE  to  stiffen  the 
Western  line.  Like  so  many  other  G«rman  theories, 
this  particular  one  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  In  spite 
of  a  constant  shower  of  poison  shells,  whidi  suffocated 
many  of  the  soldiers,  the  enemy  were  vigorously 
repulsed,  the  2nd  East  Surrey  Regiment  getting  at 
one  time  to  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  few  who 
were  able  to  reach  the  trenches  remained  in  them  as 
prisoners.  Great  slaughter  was  caused  by  a  machine- 
gun  of  the  3rd  Royal  Fusiliers  under  Lieutenant 
Mallandain.  Still,  the  movement  caused  a  further 
•train  upon  the  resources  of  the  British  General,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  send  up  three  battalions  to  remain 
in  reserve  in  this  quarter  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1 1th  Brigade  (Hasler), 
less  the  1st  East  Lancashires,  came  up  from  the  south 
to  jmn  the  10th,  and  Indian  troops  were  known  to  be 
upon  the  way.  The  flank  of  the  86th  Brigade  was 
in  danger  all  day,  and  it  was  covered  by  the  great 
devotion  of  the  8th  Durham  light  Infantry  to  tix 
north  of  it.    This  battalion  lost  heavily  both  in  killed, 
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wounded,  and  prisoners,  but  it  fought  with  remarkable  o«™. 
TOlour  in  a  very  critical  portion  of  the  field.    Early  in      ™- 
the  morning  of  the  26th  the  1st  Hants,  on  the  n^  xb."^* 

the  8rd  Royal  Fusiliers  on  the  left  of  the  86th  Brigade 
*nd  so  made  the  line  complete.  Shortly  after  the 
Knval  of  the  Hampshires  the  enemy  charged  through 
Ae  dim  ,dawn  wi^  a  shout  of  "  Ve  vos  the  Royal 
Pusihers."  WUy  Hampshire  was  awake,  howevM, 
and  the  tnck  was  a  failure. 

Up  to  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  25,  the  2nd 
Canadian  Bngade  had  succeeded  in  holding  its  original 
hne,  which  was  along  a  slight  eminence  caUed  the 
Gravenstrafel  Ridge.    All  the  regiments  had  fought 
i^lendidly,  but  the  greatest  pressure  had  been  borne 
by  Colonel  Lipsett's  8th  Battalion  (90th  Winnipei? 
Mes),  who  had  been  gassed,  enfiladed,  and  bom- 
barded to  the  last  pitch  of  human  endurance.    About 
five  o  clock  their  trenches  were  obliterated  by  the 
fuiy  of  the  German  bombardment,  and  the  weary 
soldiers,  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  best  part  of 
four  days,  feU  back  towards  Wieltje.    That  evenine 
a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  Division,  which  had 
Muiured  losses  of  nearly  50  per  cent  and  estabUshed 
a  lasting  reputation  for  steadfast  valour,  were  moved 
into  reserve,  while  the  Lahore  Indian  Division  (Keary) 
came  into   the  fighting  line.    It  is   a  remarkaWe 
mustiation,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  unity  of  the 
Bntwh  Empire  that,  as  the  weary  men  from  Montreal 
or  Manitoba  moved  from  the  field,  their  place  was 

,t  Ir'^'^^  *'''"*'"'  ^'""^  *^*'  ^""i*''  '»nd  the  slopes 
01  tne  Himalayas. 

nat  evening  a  fresh  French  Division,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-second,  under  General  de  Ligne, 
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0^1*  oune  up  from  the  Muth,  and  two  othets  weie  an- 

nounced  aa  being  on  their  way,  so  that  a  powerful 

2^JJ^  French  ofEensive  was  assured  for  next  day  Opon  the 
TpiM.  further  side  of  the  Canal.  De  Lisle's  First  Division 
of  Cavalry  continued  to  support  the  French  opposite 
Lizerne,  while  Kavanagh's  Second  Division  was 
dismounted  nid  pushed  into  the  French  territorial 
trenches  in  front  of  Boesinghe.  The  enemy  had 
come  within  shelling  distance  of  Poperinghe,  and 
caused  considerable  annoyance  there,  as  the  town 
was  crowded  with  wounded. 

Splendid  work  was  done  during  these  days  by 
the  motor  ambulances,  which  on  this  one  evening 
brought  600  wounded  men  from  under  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  Glerman  rifles  in  front  of  St.  Julien. 
Several  of  them  were  destroyed  by  direct  hits,  but  no 
losses  damped  their  splendid  ardour. 

The  Lahore  Division  having  now  arrived,  it  was 
directed  to  advance  on  the  left  of  the  British  and  on 
the  right  of  the  French,  along  the  general  line  of  the 
Tpres-Langemarck  road.  Encouraged  by  this  re- 
inforcement, and  by  the  thickening  line  of  lie  French, 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  who  had  spent  several  night- 
mare dajrs,  meeting  one  dire  emergency  after  another 
with  never-failing  coolness  and  resource,  ordered  s 
general  counter-attack  for  the  early  afternoon  of 
April  26.  There  was  no  sign  yet  of  any  lull  in  the 
German  activity  which  would  encourage  the  hope 
that  they  had  shot  their  bolt.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  whole  morning  there  had  been  confused 
and  inconclusive  fighting  along  the  whole  front,  and 
especially  along  the  Gravenstrafel  Ridge,  where  the 
British  10th  and  11th  Brigades  were  now  opposing 
the  advance.    The  11th  Brigade  and  86th  Brigade 
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.ttilered  heavily  from  dieU-fire.    About  two  o'clock  c.  - 
the  counter-attack  was  «rt  in  motion.  aU  forces     "'• 
oo-operating.  the  general  idea  being  to  drive  the  ^'"^^ 
»em7  back  from  the  line  between  Boeringhe  on  the  5^" 
IhLl.      ^'^^^^'^  °°  the  right.    Of  tie  French 
atto^k  on  the  east  o  the  Canal  one  can  only  say  thS 

wiTf  P"*^*'"'?'*"^  "^^  the  British,  but  on  the 

£r«rKr  i^''"*'^°'^™«'  where  the  German! 
had  Mtabhshed  an  important  bridge-head 

with  the  Mundur  Brigade  upon  the  right  and  the 
Ferozepore  Bngade  upon  the  left,  the  Sirhind  Brigade 
m  reserve^  This  Indian  advance  was  an  elbra! 
onjnanly  fine  one  over  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  open 

VJ'JV:  ^"^^  '*«"-««'•  The/had  ne«lv 
reached  the  front  line  of  German  trenches,  and  ^« 
n»Jang  good  progress,  when  before  them  there  rose 
once  more  the  ominous  green-yeUow  mist  of  the 
po^ners.  A  steady  north-east  wind  was  blowing 
and  in  a  moment  the  Indians  were  encircled  by  tte 

£^J^-    "  T  '«'P««iWe  to  get  forward. 
Many  of  the   men  died   where   they   stood.    The 
mephitac  cloud  passed  slowly  over,  but  the  stupefied 
ll""'*  '^°°  immediate  condition  to  resume  tteir 
advance.    The  whole  line  was  brought  to  a  halt,  but 
Je  sumvors  dug  themselves  in.  and  were  eventiwlly 
mpported  and  reheved  by  the  Sirhind  Brigade  who 
«th  the  help  of  the  3rd  Sapper,  and  Mine«  a  A 
aA^°**"'  *=°T'"^t«i  tiie  front  line.    General 
SButh-Domen  te«ely  summed  up  the  characteristics 
of  tius  advance  of  the  Lahore  Division  when  he  said 
ftst  It  was  done  "  with  insufficient  artiUery  prepara- 
fon.  up  an  open  slope  in  the  frtce  of  overwhelLig 
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c^^in*  shell,  rifle,  and  nuchine-gan  fire  and  oloada  of  poiaon 
—     gas,  but  it  prevented  the  Qerman  advance  and  ensured 

5;,7y*  the  safety  of  Ypres."    In  this  war  of  great  military 

¥]»«.  deeds  there  have  been  few  more  heroic  than  this,  but 
it  was  done  at  a  terrible  cost.  Of  the  129th  Baluchis, 
only  a  hundred  could  be  collected  that  night,  and 
many  regin)>nta  were  in  little  better  case.  The  1st 
Manchester-^  and  1st  Connaughts  had  fought  magni- 
ficently, h'ii  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any 
difierenoe  ni  gallantry  between  Briton  and  Indian. 

Farther  to  the  eastwards  another  fine  advance 
had  been  made  by  the  Northumberland  Brigade  of 
Territorials  (Riddell)  of  the  Fiftieth  Division,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  England.  Some  military 
historian  has  remarked  that  British  soldiers  never  fight 
better  than  in  their  first  battle,  and  this  particular  per- 
formance, carried  out  by  men  with  the  home  dust  still 
upon  their  boots,  could  not  have  been  improved  upon. 
In  this  as  in  other  attacks  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  object  of  the  operations  was  rather  to  bluS 
the  Qermans  into  suspending  their  dangerous  advance 
than  to  actually  gain  and  permanently  hold  any  of 
tiie  lost  ground.  The  brigade  advanced  in  artillery 
formation  which  soon  broke  into  open  order.  The 
fire,  both  from  the  Qerman  guns,  which  had  matten 

April  M.  all  their  own  way,  and  from  their  riflemen,  was  in- 
cessant and  murderous.  The  6th  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  were  on  the  left  with  the  7th  upon  the  right, 
tiie  otito*  two  battalions  being  nominally  in  second 
line  but  actually  swarming  up  into  ihe  gaps.  In  spite 
of  desperately  heavy  losses  the  gallant  Geordies  won 
their  way  across  open  fields,  with  an  occasional  reat 
behind  a  bank  or  hedge,  until  they  were  on  the  actual 
outbuildings  of  St.  Julien.    They  held  on  to  the  edge 
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^  the  Tillage  fop  Mme  time,  but  they  hod  lort  their  Cum. 
Bnffwiier,  the  gallant  RiddeU,  and  a  high  proportion     j^ 
of  then  offioen  and  men.    Any  eupport  would  have  ■"»  -^.-d 
•eoured  their  gain.,  but  the  ISlat  Durham  yght  ^°' 
Inf»ntry  Brigade  behind  them  had  their  own  hard 
tMk  to  perform.    The  battalion,  which  had  reached 
the  village  were  compeUed  to  faU  back.    Shortly 
•ft«  MX  in  the  evening  the  survivors  had  dropped 
back  to  their  own  trenches.     Their  military  career 
had  begun  with  a    jpulae,  but  it  was  one  which  was 
more  glonous  than  many  a  facile  success. 

On  their  right  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  had  been 
severely  attacked,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great  that 
two  and  a  half  battalions  had  to  be  sent  to  their  help, 
ttue  weakening  the  British  advance  to  that  extent 
Had  these  battalions  been  available  to  help  the 
Northumbrians,  it  is  possible  that  their  success  could 
have  been  made  good.    The  strain  upon  our  over- 
matched artiUery  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
on  that  one  afternoon  the  36Sth  Battery  of  the  Twenty- 
aghth  Division  fired  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  rounds.    The  troops  in  this  section  of  the  battle- 
Md  had  been-flung  mto  the  fight  in  such  stress  that 
It  had  been  very  difficult  to  keep  a  line  without  gaps, 
WW  great  danger  aroM  from  this  cause  on  eeverai 
Moasions.    Thus  a  gap  formed  upon  the  left  of  the 
Hampshire  Regiment,  the  flank  of  the  Uth  Brigade, 
through  which  the  Germans  poured.    Another  gap 
fonned  on  the  right  of  the  Hampshires  between  them 
Md  the  3rd  Royal  Fusiliers  of  the  85th  Brigade 
One  company  of  the  8th  Middlesex  was  practically 
•Mihilated  in  filling  this  gap,  but  by  the  help  of  the 
tth  Durham  Light  Infantry  and  other  Durham  and 
Jforkshire  TerritMials  the  line  was  restored.    The 
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2nd  Shropshire  Li^t  Infantry  alio  oo-opentad  in 
thia  fierce  piece  of  fighting,  their  Colonel  Bridgford 
directing  the  operation. 

The  Indians  upon  the  left  had  suffered  from 
the  gas  attack,  but  the  French  near  the  Canal 
had  been  very  badly  poisoned.  By  8.80  they  had 
steadied  themselves,  however,  and  came  forward  once 
again,  while  the  Indians  kept  pace  with  them.  The 
whole  net  advance  of  the  day  upon  this  wing  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  yards,  but  it  was  effected  in 
the  face  of  the  poison  fumes,  which  might  well  have 
excused  a  retreat.  In  the  night  the  front  line  wu 
consolidated  and  the  Sirhind  reserve  brigade  brought 
up  to  occupy  it.  It  was  a  day  of  heavy  losses  and 
uncertain  gains,  but  the  one  vital  fact  remained  that, 
with  their  artillery,  their  devil's  gas,  and  their  north- 
east wind,  the  Germans  were  not  a  yard  nearer  to  that 
gaunt,  tottering  tower  which  marked  the  goal  of  their 
desire. 

The  night  of  the  20th  was  spent  by  the  British  in 
reorganising  their  line,  taking  out  the  troops  who 
were  worn  to  the  bone,  and  substituting  such  reserve! 
as  could  be  found.  The  French  had  been  unable  to 
get  forward  on  the  east  of  the  Canal,  but  on  the  west, 
where  they  were  farther  from  the  gas,  they  had  made 
progress,  taking  trenches  between  Boeainghe  and 
Lizeme,  aaJ  partially  occupying  the  latter  village. 
In  the  ewriv  afternoon  of  the  27th  our  indomitable 
Allies  renewed  their  advance  upon  our  left.  They 
were  held  up  by  artillery  fire,  and  finally,  about  7  p.m., 
were  driven  back  by  gas  fumes.  The  Sirhind  and 
Ferosepore  Indian  Brigades  kept  pace  with  the  French 
upon  the  right,  but  made  little  progress,  for  the  fiie 
was  terrific.    The  losses  of  the  Sirhind  Brigade  were 
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ntj  1m»T7,  but  they  held  their  own  nutniullj.    The  Okura 
lit  uul  4th  Qurkhaa  h«d  only  two  offioets  left  un-     ™' 
wounded  in  each  battalion.     The  4th  King*!  alio  '"■•  '•"^ 
made  a  yeiy  fine  advance.    Four  battalion*  from  v^** 
oorpa  reaervfr— the  2nd  Comwalls,  2nd  Wert  Ridingi, 
Oth  King's  Own,  and  Ist  York  and  Lancaater^were 
lent  up  at  S  P.H.,  under  Colonel  Tuaon,  to  support 
the  Indians.    The  whole  of  this  composite  brigade 
was  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  rifles,  three 
out  of  the  four  battalions  having  been  with  Geddes' 
decimated  force.    The  advance  could  not  get  for- 
ward, but  when  in  the  late  evening  the  French 
recoiled  before  the  deadly  gas,  the  left  of  the  Sirhind 
Brigade  would  have  been  in  the  air  but  for  the 
deployment  of  part  of  Tuson's  detachment  to  cover 
tueir  flank.     At  0  p.m.  the  Morocco  Brigade  of 
the  French  Division  came  forward  once  more  and 
the  line  was  re-formed,  Tuson's  detachment  falling 
back  into  support.     Once  again  it  was  a  day  of 
hard  fighting,  considerable  losses,  and  inconclusive 
results,  but  yet  another  day  had  gone  and  Ypres  was 
still  intact.    On  the  right  of  the  British  the  10th 
and  11th  Brigades  had  more  than  held  their  own,  and 
the  line  of  the  Oravenstrafel  Ridge  was  in  their  hands. 
Across  the  Canal  also  the  French  had  come  on,  and 
the  Germans  were  being  slowly  but  surely  pushed 
across  to  the  farther  side.    By  the  evening  of  the 
88th  a  continuation  of  this  movement  had  entirely 
cleared  the  western  side,  and  on  the  eastern  had 
brought  the  French  line  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Steenstraate. 

At  this  point  the  first  phase  of  the  second  battle  BHtata. 
of  Ypres  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  although 
for  the  next  few  days  there  was  desultory  fighting 
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Ch^  here  and  there  along  the  French  and  British  fronts 

—     The  net  result  of  the  five  days'  close  combat  had  been 

Thej^^^nd  that  the  Germans  had  advanced  some  two  miles 

Yp™.       nearer  to  Ypres.    They  had  also  captured  the  four 

large  guns  of  the  London  battery,  eight  batteries  of 

French  field-guns,  a  number  of  machine-guns,  several 

thousand  French,   and   about  a   thousand   British 

prisoners.    The  losses  of  the  Allies  had  been  very 

heavy,  for  the  troops  had  fought  with  the  utmost 

devotion  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.    Our 

casualties  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  this  region 

came  to  nearly  20,000  men,  and  at  least  12,000 

French  would  have  to  be  added  to  represent  the  total 

Allied  loss.    The  single  unit  which  suffered  most  was 

the  Bntish  10th  Brigade  (Hull),  consisting  of  the 

Ist  Warwicks,  2nd  Seaforths,  1st  Irish  Fusiliers,  2nd 

Dublin  Fusiliers,  and  7th  ArgyU  and  Sutherlands. 

These  battalions  lost  among  them  no  fewer  than 

63  officers  and  2300  men,  a  very  high  proportion  of 
their  total  numbers.  Nearly  as  high  were  the  losses 
of   the   three  Canadian   brigades,   the   first  losing 

64  officers  and  1862  men;  the  second  71  officers 
and  1770  men;  whUe  the  third  lost  62  officers 
and  1771  men.  The  Northumbrian  Division  was  also 
very  hard  hit,  losing  102  officers  and  2423  men,  just 
half  of  the  casualties  coming  from  the  Northumberland 
Infantry  Brigade.  The  Lahore  Division  had  about  the 
same  losses  as  the  Northern  Territorials,  while  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Divisions  6ach  lost 
about  2000.  General  Hasler,  of  the  11th  Brigade, 
General  Riddell,  of  the  Northumberiands,  Colonel 
Geddes,  of  the  Buffs,  Colonels  BurchaU,  McHaig,  and 
Boyle,  of  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  Canadians,  Colonel 
Martin,  of  the  Ist  King's  Own  Lancasters,  Colonel 
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fficks.  of  the  l8t  Hants,  with  many  senior  regimental  c«™. 
officers,  were  among  the  dead.    No  British  or  Canadian      "'• 
guns  were  lost  save  the  four  heavy  pieces,  which  were  ^~^i 
«posed  through  the  exceptional  circumstance  of  the  rX" 
gas  attack     The  saving  of  all  the  Canadian  guns  was 
an  especially  fine  achievement,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
horses  were  killed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
same  teams  again  and  again  to  get  away  pieces  which 
were  m  close  contact  with  the  enemy. 

The  airmen,  too,  did  great  work  during  this 
engagement,  bombarding  Steenstraate.  Langemarck 
Poelcapelle.  and  Paschendaale.  In  so  short  an 
account  of  so  huge  an  operation  it  is  difficuiu  to  descend 
to  the  mdividual,  but  no  finer  deed  could  be  chronicled 
m  the  whole  war  than  that  of  Lieutenant  Rhodes- 
Moorhouse,  who,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  none  the  less  steered  his 
machine  home,  delivered  her  at  the  hangar,  and  made 
Jus  report  before  losing  consciousness  for  ever 
M      *°  *^«  ^«r'"*°.lo88e8,  they  were  very  consider- 

it  !;*,?«',■,  '5*^:'';?^  ^°^'  '«*"™«d  a  casualty 
list  of  10,572,  and  the  Twenty-seventh  of  6101  These 
are  gKa.t  figures  when  one  considers  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  to  their  rifles  that  the  British  had  to 
mist.  There  were  many  other  units  engaged,  and 
the  total  could  not  have  been  less  than  26700)  killed 
wounded,  or  taken.  ' 

In  this  hard-fought  battle  the  British,  if  one 

«t^  .t  t°''  "r^^  ''°°*^*'  ^'^  ««^«°  divisions 
Tf^^r^^I""^^'  ^"*^'  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty- 
eighth,  Fiftieth,  Canadian,  and  Lahore.  N;arly  hSf 
of  these  were  immobile,  however,  being  fixed  to  the 

tl^"  /*^'°  *'''"'^^-  ^°'*y  *l^<"^''d  men 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  those  available  from  first 
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Ctrnm  {o  last  to  stop  the  German  advance.    It  would  be 

1     absurd  to  deny  that  the  advantage  rested  with  the 

StuTT*  Germans,  but  still  more  absurd  to  talk  of  the  honours 
YpiM.  of  war  in  such  a  connection.  By  a  fovd  trick  they 
gained  a  trumpery  advantage  at  the  cost  of  an  eternal 
slui  upon  their  military  reputation.  It  was  recognised 
from  this  time  onwards  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  at  which  these  people  would  stick,  and  that 
the  idea  of  military  and  naval  honour  or  the  im- 
memorial customs  of  warfare  had  no  meaning  for 
them  whatever.  The  result  was  to  infuse  an  extra- 
ordinary bitterness  into  our  soldiers,  who  had  seen 
their  comrades  borne  past  them  in  the  agonies  of 
asphyxiation.  The  fighting  became  sterner  and  more 
relentless,  whilst  the  same  feeling  was  reflected  in 
Great  Britain,  hardening  the  resolution  with  which 
the  people  faced  those  numerous  problems  of  recruit- 
ing, food  supply,  and  munitions  which  had  to  be 
solved.  Truly  honesty  is  the  better  policy  in  war 
as  in  peace,  for  no  means  could  have  been  con- 
trived by  the  wit  of  man  to  bring  out  the  full,  slow, 
ponderous  strength  of  the  British  Empire  so  effec- 
tively as  the  long  series  of  German  outrages,  each 
adding  a  fresh  stimulus  before  the  effect  of  the  last 
was  outworn.  Belgiimi,  Louvain,  Rheims,  Zeppelin 
raids,  Scarborough,  poison-gas,  the  Lusiiania,  Edith 
Cavell,  Captain  Fryatt— these  were  the  stages  which 
led  us  on  to  victory.  Had  Germany  never  violated 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  had  she  fought  an  honest, 
manly  fight  from  first  to  last,  the  prospect  would  have 
been  an  appalling  one  for  the  Allies.  There  may 
have  been  more  criminal  wars  in  history,  and  there 
may  have  been  more  foolish  policies,  but  the  historian 
may  search  the  past  in  vain  for  any  such  combination 
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of  crime  and  folly  as  the  methods  of  "  frightfulness  "  Cttrm 
by  which  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the     ™' 
schemes  of  aggression  which  they  had  planned  so  ■""  "-^"^ 

long-     .  ?i^"r' 

The  gain  of  ground  by  the  Germans  from  north  Reoi^Mi. 
to  south  in  this  engagement  necessitated  a  drawing-in  "''''°- 
of  the  line  from  east  to  west  over  a  front  of  nearly 
eight  miles  in  order  to  avoid  a  dangerous  projecting 
salient  at  Zonnebeke.  It  was  hard  in  cold  blood  to 
give  up  ground  which  had  been  successfully  held  for 
80  many  months,  and  which  was  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  our  bravest  and  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  not  done  now,  while  the  Germans  were  still 
stunned  by  the  heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained 
and  wearied  out  by  their  exertions,  it  might  be  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  by  fresh  troops,  and  lead  to  an 
indefensible  strategic  position. 

Upon  Sunday,  May  2,  they  made  a  fresh  a**ick  m.;  2. 
on  the  north  of  Ypres  along  the  front  held  i  the 
French  to  the  immediate  south  of  Pilken  and  along 
the  British  left  to  the  east  of  St.  Julien,  where  the 
newly-arrived  12th  Brigade  (Anley)  and  the  remains 
of  the  10th  and  11th  were  stationed.  The  12th 
Brigade,  which  came  up  on  May  1,  consisted  at  that 
time  of  the  1st  King's  Own  Lancasters,  2nd  Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers,  2nd  Essex,  5th  South  Lancashires 
(T.F.),  2nd  Monmouths  (T.F.),  and  2nd  Royal  Irish. 
The  attack  was  in  the  first  instance  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  huge  cloud  of  gas,  which  was  ejected  under 
high  pressure  n  the  compressed  cylinders  in  their 
trenches,,  and  .iipidly  traversed  the  narrow  space 
between  the  lines.  As  the  troops  fell  back  to  avoid 
asphyxiation  they  were  thickly  sprayed  by  shrapnel 
from   the    German   guns.      The    German    infantry 
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Osirm  followed  on  the  fringe  of  their  poison  cloud,  but  they 

1     brought  themselves  into  the  zone  of  the  British  guns, 

SttiTrf"*  *°^  suffered  considerable  losses.  Many  of  the  troops 
Tpm.  in  the  trenches  drew  to  one  side  to  avoid  the  gas,  or 
even,  in  some  cases,  notably  that  of  the  7th  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  waited  for  the  gas  to 
come,  and  then  charged  swiftly  through  it  to  reach 
the  stormers  upon  the  other  side,  falling  upon  them 
with  all  the  concentrated  fury  that  such  murderous 
tactics  could  excite.  The  result  was  that  neither  on 
the  French  nor  on  the  British  front  did  the  enemy 
gain  any  ground.  Two  battalions  of  the  12th  Brigade 
— ^the  2nd  Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  the  2nd  Essex — 
suffered  heavily,  many  of  the  men  being  poisoned. 
The  Lancashire  Fusiliers  lost  300  men  from  this 
cause,  among  them  the  heroic  machine-gunner, 
Private  Lynn,  who  stood  without  a  respirator  in  the 
thick  of  the  fumes,  and  beat  c5  a  German  attack 
almost  single-handed,  at  the  cost  of  a  death  of  torture 
to  himself. 

It  was  found  that  even  when  the  acute  poisoning 
had  been  avoided,  a  great  lassitude  was  produced 
for  some  time  by  the  inhalation  of  the  gas.  In  the 
case  of  Hull's  10th  Brigade,  which  had  been  practically 
living  in  the  fumes  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  a  specially 
bad  dose  on  May  2,  it  was  found  that  out  of  2500 
survivors,  only  500  were  really  fit  for  duty.  The 
sufferings  of  the  troops  were  increased  by  the  use  of 
gas  shells,  which  were  of  thin  metal  with  highly- 
comprossed  gas  inside.  All  these  fiendish  devices 
were  speedily  neutralised  by  means  of  respirators, 
but  a  full  supply  had  not  yet  come  to  hand,  nor  had 
the  most  elficient  type  been  discovered,  so  that  many 
of  the  Allies  were  still  poisoned. 
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Upon  May  3  the  enemy  renewed  his  attack  upon  Cunm 
the  11th  Brigade,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier-  ^ 
General  Prowse,  and  the  Ist  Rifle  Brigade,  which  was  SjJ*^ 
the  right  flack  regiment,  was  badly  mauled,  their  tptm. 
trenches  being  almost  cleared  of  defenders.  The  v^t  s. 
Ist  Somersets  also  sufiered  heavily.  Part  of  the 
Ist  York  and  Lancasters  and  the  6th  King's  Own 
Lancasters  were  rushed  up  to  the  rescue  from  the  sup- 
ports of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division.  The  gallant 
Colonel  of  the  latter  battalion.  Lord  Richard  Caven- 
dish, was  wounded  while  waving  on  his  men  with  his 
cane  and  shouting, "  Come  along,  King's  Own."  At 
the  same  time  the  German  infantry  tried  to  push  in 
between  the  1 1th  Brigade  on  our  left  and  the  86th 
on  the  right,  at  the  salient  between  the  Fourth  and 
Twenty-eighth  Divisions,  the  extreme  north-east 
comer  of  the  British  lines.  The  fight  was  a  very 
desperate  one,  being  strongly  supported  by  field-guns 
at  short  ranges.  Three  more  British  battalions — 
the  2nd  BafEs,  3rd  Fusiliers,  and  2nd  East  Yorks— 
were  thrown  into  the  fight,  and  the  advance  was 
stopped.  That  night  the  general  retirement  took 
place,  effected  in  many  cases  from  positions  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  out  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  or  a  gun.  The  retirement  was  upon  the 
right  of  the  British  line,  and  mainly  affected  the 
Twenty-seventh,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  Divisions.  The  Fourth  Division  upon  the 
left  or  north  did  not  retire,  but  was  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  others  swung.  During  the  whole  of  these 
and  subsequent  operations  the  Fourth  Division  was 
splendidly  supported  by  the  French  artillery,  which 
continually  played  upon  the  attacking  Germans. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  dealing  with  the  gas 
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'^"^T"  attacks  to  the  north  of  Ypres,  and  beginning  the 
—     next  one,  which  details  the  furious  German  assault 

SJ^J^"^  upon  the  contracted  lines  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
it  would  be  well  to  interpolate  some  account  of  the  new 
development  at  Hill  60.  This  position  was  a  typical 
one  for  the  German  use  of  gas,  just  as  the  Dardanelles 
lines  would  have  been  for  the  Allies,  had  they  con- 
descended to  such  an  atrocity  upon  a  foe  who  did 
not  themselves  use  such  a  weapon.  Where  there  ia 
room  for  flexibility  of  manoeuvre,  and  a  temporary 
loss  of  ground  is  immaterial,  the  gas  is  at  a  discount ; 
but  where  there  is  a  fixed  and  limited  position  it  is  with- 
out respirators  practically  impossible  to  hold  it  against 
such  an  agency.  Up  to  now  the  fighting  at  Hill  60 
had  furnished  on  both  sides  a  fine  epic  of  manliness, 
in  which  man  breasted  man  in  honest  virile  combat. 
Alas,  that  such  a  brave  story  should  have  so  cowardly 
an  ending !  Upon  the  evening  of  May  1  the  poisoners 
got  to  work,  and  the  familiar  greenish  gas  came 
stealing  out  from  the  German  trenches,  eddied  and 
swirled  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  finally  sub- 
merged the  summit,  where  the  brave  men  of  the 
Dorsets  in  the  trenches  were  strangled  by  the  ch.  jrine 
as  they  lay  motionless  and  silent,  examples  of  a 
discipline  as  stern  as  that  of  the  Roman  sentry  at 
Herculaneum.  So  dense  were  the  fumes  that  the 
Germans  could  not  take  possession,  and  it  was  a 
reinforcement  of  Devons  and  Bedfords  of  the  15th 
Brigade  who  were  the  first  to  reach  the  trenches, 
where  they  found  the  bodies  of  their  murdered  com- 
rades, either  fixed  already  in  death  or  vrithing  in 
the  agonies  of  choking.  It  is  said  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  relieving  force  were  to  carry  up  munitions 
and  to  carry  down  the  Dorsets.    One  officer  and 
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SO  men  had  been  killed  at  once,  while  4  officen  and  Omam 
180  men  were  badly  injured,  many  of  them  being      '"' 
permanently  incapacitated.    The  59th  Company  of  ?i "*""'' 
Royal  Engineers  were  also  overwhelmed  by  the  fumes,  Ypm. 
three  officers  and  many  men  being  poisoned. 

The  gas  attack  upon  Hill  60  on  May  1  may  have 
been  a  mere  experiment  upon  the  part  of  the  Germans 
to  see  how  far  they  could  submerge  it,  for  it  was  not 
followed  up  by  an  infantry  advance.  A  more  sus- 
tained and  more  successful  attack  was  made  by  the 
same  foul  means  upon  May  6.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  familiar  cloud  appeared  once  more,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  the  British  position  was  covered  by 
it.  Not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  a  long  trench  to 
the  north  of  it  was  rendered  untenable,  and  so 
was  another  trench  two  thousand  yards  north  of 
Westhoek. 

The  2nd  West  Ridings  were  holding  the  front 
trench  at  the  time,  and  suffered  horribly  from  the 
poison.  Mr.  Valentine  Williams,  in  his  admirable 
account  of  the  episode,  says :  "There  appeared  stagger- 
ing towards  the  dug-out  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Duk3'8  in  the  rear  two  figures,  an  officer  and  an 
orderly.  The  officer  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  came  hoarsely  from  his  throat.  Beside 
him  his  orderly,  with  unbuttoned  coat,  his  rifle  clasped 
ill  his  hand,  swayed  as  he  stood.  The  officer  said 
slowly,  in  his  gasping  voice,  '  They  have  gassed  the 
Duke's.  I  believe  I  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  hill. 
The  men  are  all  up  there  dead.  They  were  splendid. 
I  thought  I  ought  to  come  and  report.'  That  officer 
was  Captain  Robins.  .  .  .  They  took  him  and  his 
faithful  orderly  to  hospital,  but  the  gallant  officer 
died  that  night."    His  two  subalterns,  Lieut.  Miller 
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<^j^  and  another,  both  remained  in  the  front  trench  until 

— 1  thej  died. 
"Sm!^  8«<=1»  was  the  upshot  of  the  fighting  at  Hill  60.  What 
'^i—-  with  the  ahells  and  what  with  the  mines,  very  little 
of  *.he  original  eminence  was  left.  The  British  still 
held  the  trenches  upon  the  side  while  the  Germans  held 
the  summit,  if  such  a  name  could  be  applied.  The 
British  losses,  nearly  all  from  poison,  had  been  con- 
siderable in  the  affair,  and  amounted  to  the  greater 
part  of  a  thousand  men,  the  Dorsets,  Devons,  Bedfords, 
and  West  Ridings  being  the  regiments  which  suffered 
moi^t  heavily.  When  the  historian  of  the  future  sums 
up  the  deeds  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  he  will  find 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  patient  endurance 
with  which  the  troops  faced  a  death  of  torture  from 
the  murderous  gas  in  the  days  when  no  protection 
had  yet  been  afforded  them. 

One  incident  of  this  period  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  the  peculiar  happenings  of  modem  warfare. 
The  village  of  Poperiughe  was  at  this  time  the  chief 
depot  for  stores  and  resting-place  for  wounded,  being 
ten  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  line.  Great  surprise  and 
confusion  were  caused,  therefore,  by  a  sudden  fall  of 
immense  shells,  which  came  out  of  space  with  no 
indication  whatever  as  to  their  origin.  They  caused 
more  fright  than  damage,  but  were  excessively  un- 
nerving. From  their  measured  fall  it  was  clear  that 
they  all  came  from  one  single  gun  of  gigantic  power 
beUnd  the  far  distant  German  line.  To  the  admir- 
able aeroplanes  was  given  the  task  of  solving  the 
mystery,  and  regardless  of  gun-fire  or  hostile  craft 
they  quartered  the  whole  country  round  until  at  last, 
by  a  combination  of  luck  and  skill,  they  concluded 
that  a  Belgian  bam,  five  miles  behind  the  enemy 
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line  and  fifteen  from  Poperingho,  was  the  lair  of  the  cums 
monster.     A  large  British  gun  came  stealthily  up     iifl 
and  lay  concealed  till  dawn  when  if  offlned  upon  the  2',"~°* 
bam.   The  third  or  fourth  shell  went  home,  a  magazine  yptm. 
exploded,  the  bam  went  up,  and  there  was  peace 
henceforth  in  Poperinghe. 


•  li. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THB  BICONS  BATTLE  OF  YFRU 
Stage  II.— The  BellewMide  Linei 

The  iMoiid  ph>M— Attuk  on  Uw  Fonrth  DItUoii— OtMt  ituid  ol 
tbo  PrinotM  Pkto— BcmUoi  ol  tha  lim— DtqMnU  aUHk»- 
Tha  okTslry  tn  tha  dtuatioo— Tha  otd  >1  o(  tha  lltb 
Brigade— Tha  G  lum  ftttni*— Tanlble  itnin  on  tha  BritUh— 
Tha  hut  aSort  of  Hay  M— Raanit  o(  tha  battle— Saqaanoa  o( 
aranta. 

cuim  It  was  upon  the  evening  of  Hay  4  that  the  difficult 
il.     operations  were  finished  by  which  the  lines  of  the 
The  Moond  British  Army  on  the  north-east  of  Ypres  were  brought 
"""'*  '    closer  to  the  city.    The  trenches  which  faced  north, 
including  those  which  looked  towards  Filken  and 
St.  Julien,  were  hurdly  affected  at  all  by  this  re- 
arrangement.   The  section  which  was  chiefly  modified 
was  tiie  long  curved  line  which  was  held  from  Zonne- 
beke  southwards  by  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Tf  tnty- 
eighth  Divisions.    Instead  of  averaging  five  milea 
from  Ypres,  these  troops  were  now  not  more  than 
three  from  that  centre,  and  the  curve  of  their  line 
Tvas  from  Wieltje  and  Prezenberg  to  past  the  Belle- 
waarde  wood  and  lake,  and  so  through  Hooge  and  on 
to  Hill  60. 

The  second  phase  of  this  great  battle,   which 
began  with  the  poisoning  of  Langemarck,  is  dated 
from  the  time  that  the  British  line  was  readjusted, 
n 
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The  Germani  were  natu.ally  much  encouraged  by  lo  ci^fn 
general  a  withdrawal,  and  it  aecmed  to  them  th  *,     Jl. 
with  a  further  effort,  they  would  be  able  to  burst  t>"  -«~i 
their  way  through  and  take  possession  at  last  of  this  ^^^ 
town  which  faced  them,  still  inviolate,  after  nearly 
tight  months  of  incemnt  attack.    Their  guns,  aided 
by  their  aeroplanes,  after  wasting  a  day  in  bombard- 
ing the  empty  trenches,  hastened  to  "register  upon 
the  new  line  of  defences. 

During  the  8th,  6th,  and  7th  the  enemy  were 
perfecting  their  new  arrangementa,  but  no  peace  or 
rest  was  given  to  that  northern  portion  of  the  line 
which  was  still  in  its  old  trenches.  The  bombard- 
ment was  tun.ed  on  to  this  or  that  battalion  ir  urn. 
On  the  evening  of  the  8th  it  was  the  8th  .outh 
Lancashires,  on  the  right  of  the  12th  Brigade,  who 
were  torn  to  pifcea  by  jets  of  steel  from  the  terrible 
hose.  The  battalion  was  relieved  by  the  2nd  Mon- 
mouths,  who  beat  off  an  attack  next  morning.  All 
a«y  upon  the  7th  the  Germans  were  massing  for  an 
Jttack,  but  were  held  back  by  the  steady  fire  of  the 
ftench  and  British  battoriea.  On  the  8th,  however, 
the  new  preparations  were  complete,  and  a  terrible 
rtorm,  destined  to  last  for  six  unbroken  days-days 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  endured  them— 
broke  along  the  whole  east,  north-east,  and  north  of 
the  British  line. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  during 
the  long  and  bitter  fight  which  had  raged  from  the  22nd 
to  the  28th  of  April  the  two  British  divisions  which 
together  fomed  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  had  not  only 
Deen  closely  engaged  in  their  own  trenches,  but  had 
lent  battalions  freely  to  the  Canadians,  so  that  they 
'a  at  one  time  only  a  single  battalion  in  their  own 
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CHiTTiB  reserve.    During  the  period  of  the  readjustment  of 
'^-      the  line  nearly  all  these  troops  returned,  but  they 
The  Mcond  came  back  grievously  weakened  and  wearied  by  the 
y*^"'    desperate  struggle  in  which  they  had  been  involved. 
None  the  less,  they  got  to  work  at  once  in  forming 
and  strengthening  the  new  dyke  which  was  to  keep 
the  German  flood  out  of  Ypres.    Day  and  night  they 
toiled  at  their  lines,  helped  by  working  parties  from 
the  Fifth  Division,  the  50th  Northumbrian  Division, 
and  two  field  companies  of  sappers  from  the  Fourth 
Division.    All  was  ready  when  the  German  attack 
broke  upon  the  line.    The  left  of  this  attack  was 
borne  by  the  Fourth  Division,  the  centre,  in  the 
Frezenberg  sector,  was  held  by  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division,    and   the   right   by   the   Twenty-seventh 
Division,  who  joined  up  with  the  Fifth  Division  in 
the  south.    This  was  at  first  almost  entirely  an 
artillery  attack,  and  was  of  a  most  destructive  char- 
acter.   Such  an  attack  probably  represents  the  fixed 
type  of  the  future,  where  the  guns  will  make  an  area 
of  country  i-  ^  ^ssible  for  human  life,  and  the  function 
of  the  infantry  will  simply  be  to  move  forward  after- 
wards and  to  occupy.    Along  the  whole  line  of  the 
three  divisions  for  hour  after  hour  an  inexhaustible 
rain  of  huge  projectiles  fell  with  relentless  precision 
into  the  trenches,   smashing  them  to  pieces  and 
burying  the  occupants  in  the  graves  which  they  had 
prepared  for  themselves.    It  was  with  joy  that  the 
wearied  troops  saw  the  occasional  head  of  an  infantry 
assault  and  blew  it  to  pieces  with  their  rifles.    For 
the  greater  part  it  was  not  a  contest  between  men 
and  men,  but  rather  one  between  men  and  metal,  in 
which  our  battalions  were  faced  by  a  deserted  and 
motionless  landscape,  from  which  came  the  ceaselea 
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downpour  of  shells  and  occasional  drifting  clouds  of  Cha«ih 
chlorine.    At  one  point,  near  Prezenberg,  the  trenches     ill 
had  been  sited  some  70  yards  down  the  forward  slope  Th«  •"""d 
of  a  hill,  with  disastrous  results,  as  the  3rd  Monmouths  y^'.^'  °' 
and  part  of  the  2nd  Royal  Lancasters  who  held  this 
section  were  almost  destroyed.    When  the  3rd  Mon- 
mouths were  eventually  recalled  the  Battalion  H.Q. 
and  some   orderlies    and   signallers   were    all   who 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  German  infantry  attack  Atuck 
developed  against  that  part  of  the  line— the  northern  Zlnh 
or  left  wing— which  was  held  by  the  Fourth  Division.  MvWon. 
The  advance  was  pushed  with  great  resolution  and  "'''  *' 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses,  after  getting  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  trenches.    "Company  after 
company  came  swinging  forward  steadily  in  one  long, 
never-ending  line,"  says  an  observer  of  the  11th 
Brigade,  describing  the  attack  as  it  appeared  from 
the  front  of  the  Ist  East  Lancashires  and  of  the  5th 
London  Rifle  Brigade.    "  Here  and  there  their  attack 
slackened,  but  the  check  was  only  temporary.    On 
they  came  again,  and  the  sight  was  one  that  almost 
mesmerised  us.    They  were  near  enough  for  us  to 
hear  the  short,  sharp  cries  of  the  officers,  and  the 
rain  of  bullets  became  more  deadly  than  ever.    It 
was  simple  murder."    The  barbed  wire  in  front  of 
the  defences  was  choked  and  heaped  with  dead  and 
wounded  men.    This  desperate  German  attack  had 
more  success  farther  to  the  south. 

At  this  part  of  the  line  the  Germans  had  pushed 
tough  a  gap  and  had  seized  the  village  of  Wieltje, 
tiius  getting  behind  the  r^ht  rear  of  the  12th  Brigade. 
It  was  essential  to  regam  the  village,  for  it  was  a 
vital  point  in  the  line.    The  Ist  Royal  Irish,  which 
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ourm  had  been  attached  to  this  brigade,  together  with  two 
^     companies  of  the  5th  South  Lancashire,  were  ordered 
ThtHoond  to  aidvance,  while  two  reserve  battalions  of  the  1st 
f^''    Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  7th  ArgyU  and  Sutherlanda, 
ihxs.      all  under  General  Anley,  supported  the  attack.    It 
is  no  light  matter  with  an  inferior  artillery  to  attack 
a  village  held  by  German  troops,  but  the  assault  was 
brilliantly  successful  and  the  village  was  regained, 
while  the  dangerous  gap  was  closed  in  the  British 
line.    That  night  there  was  some  desperate  fighting 
round    Wieltje,    which    occasionally    got    down  to 
bayonet  work.    The  1st  Hants  and  Ist  East  Lanca- 
shire from  the  11th  Brigade  had  come  up  and  helped 
in  the  fierce  defence,  which  ended  where  it  began, 
with  the  British  line  still  intact. 

So  much  for  the  fighting  on  May  8  in  front  of  the 
Fourth  Division.  Farther  down  the  line  to  the  south 
the  situation  was  more  serious.  A  terrific  bombard- 
ment had  demolished  the  trenches  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
and  a  very  heavy  infantry  advance  had  followed, 
which  broke  the  line  in  several  places. 

The  weight  of  this  attack  fell  upon  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  in  front  of  Frezenberg,  and  very 
particularly  upon  the  83rd  Brigade,  which  formed 
the  unit  on  the  right  flank.  The  German  rush  was 
stemmed  for  a  time  by  the  staunch  North  of  England 
battalions  which  made  up  this  brigade— the  Ist 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
their  neighbours  of  the  5th  Royal  Lancaaters,  the 
2nd  Royal  Lancasters,  and  the  2nd  East  Yorkshires. 
Great  drifts  of  gas  came  over,  and  the  gasping  soldiers, 
with  their  hands  to  their  throats  and  the  tears  running 
down  their  cheeks,  were  at  the  same  time  cut  to 
pieces  by  every  kind  of  shell  beating  upon  them  in  an 
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endleas  stream.    Yet  they  made  head  against  this  cwm. 
accumuktion  of  horrors.    The  East  Yorkshires  were     Hl 
particularly  badly  cut  up,  and  the  Monmouths,  who  •"■•  •«<»'« 
were  in   support,  endured  a  terrible  and  glorious  ?^°' 
baptism  of  fire  while  advancing  in  splendid  fashion  ""Jf  '• 
to  their  support.    But  the  losses  from  the  shell-fire 
had  been  very  heavy,  and  the  line  was  too  weak  to 
hold.    Of  2500  men  in  the  Frezenberg  trenches  only 
600  men  were  left  standing.    The  brigade  had  to  fall 
back.     The  left  flank  of  the  80th  Brigade  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  upon  the  right  was  conse- 
quently exposed  and  in  the  air.     A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  diagram  will  show  the  situation  created 
by  the  retirement  of  any  unit. 

The  flank  trench  was  heid  by  the  Princess  Patricia  or«t 
Canadians,  and  their  grand  defence  of  it  showed  once  '^, 
more  the  splendid  stufE  which  the  Dominion  had  ^°^ 
sent  us.    Major  Gault  and  all  the  other  senior  officers  ^^' 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  Niven,   who  rose  greatly  to  the 
occasion.    Besides  the  heavy  shelling  and  the  gas, 
the  trenches  were  raked  by  machine-guns  in  neigh- 
bouring  buildings.    So   accurate   was  the   German 
artillery  that  the  machine-guns  of  the  Canadians  were 
buried  again  and  again,  but  were  dug  up  and  spat  out 
thelx  defiance  once  more.    Corporal  Dover  worked 
one  of  these  guns  till  both  his  leg  and  his  arm  had 
been  shot  away.    When  the  trenches  were  absolutely    ' 
obUterated  the  Canadians  manned  the  communica- 
tion trench  and  continued  the  desperate  resistance. 
The  4th  Rifle  Brigade  sent  up  a  reinforcement  and 
the  fight  went  on.    Later  a  party  of  the  2nd  Shrop- 
shires  pushed  their  way  also  into  the  fire-swept 
trenches,  bringing  with  them  a  welcome  supply  of 
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omatwM  cartridges.    It  was  at  this  hour  that  the  83td  Brigade 
ill     upon  the  right  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  had  to 
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back,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
position.  The  enemy  charged  once  more  and  got 
possession  of  the  trench  at  a  point  where  all  the 
defenders  had  been  killed.  There  was  a  rush,  how- 
ever, by  the  survivors  in  the  other  sections,  and  the 
Gtermans  were  driven  out  again.  From  then  until 
late  at  night  the  shell-fire  continued,  but  there  was 
no  further  infantry  advance.  Late  that  night,  when 
relieved  by  the  Rifles,  the  Canadian  regiment,  which 
had  numbered  nearly  700  in  the  morning,  could  only 
muster  160  men.  Having  read  the  service  over  their 
comrades,  many  of  whom  had  already  been  buried  by 
the  German  shells,  they  were  led  back  by  lieutenants 
Niven,  Gark,  Vandenburg,  and  Papineau  after  a 
day  of  great  stress  and  loss,  but  of  permanent  glory. 
"  No  regiment  could  have  fought  with  greater  deter- 
mination or  endurance,"  said  an  experienced  British 
general.  "  Many  would  have  failed  where  they 
succeeded." 

It  has  already  been  described  how  the  83rd  Brigade 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  extreme  weight  of  the 
German  advance.  Their  fellow  brigade  upon  the  left, 
the  84th  (Bowes),  had  a  similar  experience.  They 
also  held  their  line  under  heavy  losses,  and  were 
finally,  shortly  after  mid-day,  compelled  to  retire. 
The  flank  regiment  on  ihe  right,  the  1st  Suffolk,  were 
cut  off  and  destroyed  even  as  their  second  battalion 
had  been  at  Le  Cateau. 

At  this  time  the  1st  Suflolk  was  so  reduced 
by  the  losses  sustained  when  it  had  formed  part  of 
Wallace's  detachment,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  there  were  fewer  than  30C  men  with  the  Colours. 
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When  the  Qennana  broke  through  the  left  flank  of  Cim, 
the  83rd  Brigade  they  got  partly  to  the  rear  of  the     ill 
Sufiolk  trenches.    The  survivors  of  the  Sufiolks  were  ■"»  -""^ 
crowded  down  the  trench  and  mixed  up  with  the  ^°' 
2lu  Cheshires,  who  were  their  immediate  neighbours,  "w  »• 
The  parapets  were  wrecked,  the  trenches  full  of  debris, 
the  air  polluted  with  gas,  and  the  Germans  pushing 
forward    on   the   flank,    holding   before   them   the 
prisoners  that  they  had  just  taken  from  the  83rd 
Brigade.    It  is  little  wonder  that  in  these  circum- 
stances this  most  gallant  battalion  was  overwhelmed. 
Colonel  Wallace  and  130  men  were  taken.    The  2nd 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  and  the  Ist  Monmouths 
sustained  also  very  heavy  losses,  as  did  the  12th 
London   Rangers.    The   shattered   remains   of   the 
brigade  were  compelled  to  fall  back  in  conformity 
with  the  83rd  upon  the  right,  sustaining  fresh  losses 
as  they  were  swept  with  artillery  fire  on  emerging 
from  the  trenches.    This  was  about  11.30  in  the 
morning.    The  1st  Monmouths  upon  the  left  of  the 
line  seem,  however,  to  have  kept  up  their  resistance 
till  a  considerably  later  hour,  and  to  have  behaved 
with     extraordinary     gallantry.       Outflanked  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  after  the  Germans  had  taken  the 
trenches  or.  the  right,  they  still,  under  their  gallant 
Colonel  Robinson,  persevered  in  what  was  really  a 
hopeless  resistance.    The  Germans  trained  a  machine- 
gun  upon  them  from  a  house  which  overlooked  their 
trench,  but  nothing  could  shift  the  gallant  miners 
who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment.    Colonel 
Robinson   was   shot  dead   while  passing   his    men 
down  the  trench  one  by  one  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  new  front.     Half  the  officers  and  men  were 
already  on  the  ground.    The  German  stormers  were 
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Ouim  on  the  top  of  them  with  cries  of  "  Sunender  I 
ill  Surrender  !  "  "  Surrender  be  damned  1  "  shouted 
B^uw"*  Captain  Edwards,  and  died  still  firing  his  revolver 
Tpcw.  into  the  giey  of  them.  It  was  a  fine  feat  of  arms, 
K«r>'  but  only  120  men  out  of  7S0  reassembled  that 
night. 

After  this  severe  blow  battalions  held  back  in 
reserve  were  formed  up  for  a  counter-attack,  which 
was  launched  about  half-past  three.  The  attack 
advanced  from  the  point  where  the  Fourth  and 
Twenty-eighth  Divisions  adjoined,  and  two  battalions 
of  the  Fourth  Division — ^the  1st  Warwicks  and  the 
2nd  Dublin  Fusiliers— together  with  the  2nd  East 
Surreys,  1st  York  and  Lancasters,  and  3rd  Middlesex, 
of  the  8Sth  Brigade,  took  part  in  it,  pushing  forwards 
towards  the  hamlet  of  Frezenberg,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying.  On  their  left  the  12th  London 
Regiment  (the  Rangers)  won  their  way  back  to  the 
line  which  their  brigade,  the  84th,  had  held  in  the 
morning,  but  they  lost  very  heavily  in  their  gallant 
attack.  Two  other  reserve  battalions,  the  1st  East 
Lancashires,  of  the  11th  Brigade,  and  the  7th  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  of  the  10th,  fought 
their  way  up  as  already  mentioned  on  the  extreme 
left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wieltje,  and  spliced  the 
line  at  the  weak  point  of  the  junction  of  divisions. 
All  these  attacks  were  made  against  incessant  drifts 
of  poison-gas,  as  well  as  heavy  rifle  and  shell  fire. 
It  was  a  day  of  desperate  and  incessant  fighting, 
where  all  General  Plumer's  skiU  and  resolution  were 
needed  to  restore  and  to  hold  his  line.  The  Germans 
claimed  to  have  taken  600  prisoners,  mostly  of  the 
84th  Brigade. 

The  net  result  of  the  fighting  upon  May  8  was 
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that  the  area  held  in  the  north-east  of  Ypres  was  curm 
further  diminished.    Early  upon  the  9th  the  Germans,      "' 
encouraged  by  their  partial  success,  continued  their  ■"»  -"** 
attack,   still   relying  upon  their  massive  artillery,  yfSIT"' 
which  far  exceeded  anything  which  the  British  could  Diipmta 
put  against  it.  The  attack  on  this  morning  came  down  ^^ 
the  Menin  road,  and  the  trenches  on  either  side  of  it 
were  heavily  bombarded.    At  ten  o'clock  there  was  an 
infantry  advance  upon  the  line  of  the  81st  Brigade 
(Croker),  which  was  driven  back  by  the  2nd  Cameron 
Highlanders  and  the  2nd  Glc  ucesters.    The  shell-fire 
was  continued  upon  the  same  line  until  4  p.m.,  when 
the  trench  was  obliterated,  and  a  second  advance  of 
the  German  infantry  got  possession  of  it.    A  counter- 
attack of  the  Gloucesters  was  held  up  with  con- 
siderable loss,  the  advance  of  the  regiment  through 
the  wood  being  greatly  impeded  by  the   number 
of  trees   cut  down  by  shells  and  forming  abattis 
in  every   direction,  like  the  windfalls  of  a  Cana- 
dian forest.      This   trench  was  the    only  capture 
made  by  the  Germans  during  the  day,  and  it  did 
not  materially  weaken  the  position.    The  Gloucesters 
lost   Colonel   Tulloh,  five  other  officers,  and    160 
men. 

These  attacks  along  the  Ime  of  the  Menin  road 
and  to  the  north  of  Lake  Bellewaarde  were  all  directed 
upon  the  Twenty-seventh  Division,  but  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  immediately  to  the  north,  which  had 
been  defending  the  sector  which  runs  through  Frezen- 
berg  and  Wieltje,  had  also  been  most  violently  shelled, 
but  had  held  its  line,  as  had  the  Fourth  Division  to 
the  north.  All  these  divisions  had  considerable  losses. 
The  general  result  was  a  further  slight  contraction  of 
the  British  line.    It  could  not  be  broken,  and  it  could 
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Osum  not  be  driven  in  upon  Ypree,  but  the  deiperate  and 
ill     (apart  from  the  gaa  outrages)  valorous  onslaughts  of 

SilTT'  ^^  Germans,  aided  by  their  overpowering  artillery, 
gained  continually  an  angle  here  and  a  comer  there, 
^th  the  result  tiiat  the  British  position  was  being 
gradually  whittled  away. 

On  the  10th  the  Qermans  agam  attacked  upon  the 
line  uf  the  Menin  road,  blasting  a  passage  with  their 
artillery,  but  meeting  with  a  most  determined  resist- 
ance. The  weight  of  their  advance  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  80th  Brigade  to  the  north  of  the  road,  the  4th 
Rifle  Brigade  and  the  4th  Rifles  bearing  the  brunt  of 
it  and  suffering  very  severely,  though  the  2nd 
Camerons  and  9th  Royal  Scots,  of  the  Slst  Brigade, 
were  also  hard  hit.  So  savage  had  been  the  bombard- 
ment, and  so  thick  the  gas,  that  the  German  infantry 
thought  that  they  could  safely  advance,  but  the 
battalions  named,  together  with  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
Rifles,  drove  them  back  with  heavy  loss.  It  was 
always  a  moment  of  joy  for  the  British  infantry  when 
for  a  brief  space  they  were  faced  by  men  rather  than 
machines.  The  pitiless  bombardment  continued; 
the  garrison  of  tiie  trenches  was  mostly  killed  or 
buried,  and  the  survivors  fell  back  on  to  the  support 
trenches  west  of  the  wood.  This  defence  of  the 
Riflemen  was  as  desperate  a  business  as  that  of  the 
Canadians  upon  the  8th.  Several  of  the  platoons 
remained  in  tiie  shattered  trenches  until  the  Germans 
had  almost  surrounded  them,  and  finally  shot  and 
stabbed  a  path  for  themselves  till  they  could  rejoin 
their  comrades.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  9th 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  suffered  heavy 
losses,  including  their  splendid  Colonel,  James 
Clark. 
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On  Hay  11  the  •»»](  wai  still  very  vigorou*.  v^rr 
The  Twenty- '•-'enth  Dividon  was  etrongly  prened     Jl 
in  the  morning.    The  80th  Brigade  waa  to  the  north  •»•  •« 
and  aomewhat  to  the  werti  of  the  SUt,  which  caused  5^^" 
the  latter  to  form  a  salient.    With  their  usual  quick-  ^f  "• 
neis  in  taking  advantage  of  such  things,  the  Germans 
instantly  directed  their  fire  upon  this  point.    After 
several  houra  of  heavy  shelling,  an  infantry  attack 
about  11  A.M.  got  into  the  trenches,  but  was  driven 
out  again  by  the  rush  of  the  9th  Royal  Scots.    The 
bombardment  was  then  renewed,  and  the  attack  was 
more  successful  at  4  p.m.— an  ahnost  exact  repetition 
of  the  events  upon  the  day  before,  save  that  the  stress 
fell  upon  the  81st  inst«ad  of  the  80th  Brigade.   During 
the  night  the  Leinsters  of  the  82nd  Brigade  drove 
the  Germans  out  again,  but  found  that  the  trench 
was   untenable   on   account   of   the   shell-fire.    It 
was  abandoned,  therefore,  and  the  line  was  drawn 
back  into  the  better  cover  afforded  by  a  wood. 
Afterwards  the  trench  was  partly  reoccupied  by  a 
company  of  the  2nd  Glouoestershires  under  Captain 
Fane. 

By  this  date  many  of  the  defending  troops  had  iu 
been  fighting  with  hardly  a  break  from  April  22.    It  ^^ 
was  an  ordeal  which  had  lasted  by  day  and  by  night,  •"»•««• 
and  had  only  been  interrupted  by  the  labour  of 
completing   the   new  lines.     The  losses  had  been 
very  heavy,  and  reinforcements  were  most  urgently 
needed.    Some  idea  of  the  stress  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  six  battalions 
of  the  83rd  Brigade  had  been  formed  into  one  com- 
posite battalion  under  Colonel  Worsley  Gough.     At 
tte  game  time  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  troops 
from  the  northern  sector,  which  was  already  hardly 
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OktfTB  ttrong  enough  to  hold  »  violent  0«>muui  attkok.  In 
ill  the  Bouth  the  Anny  h»d,  m  will  be  shown,  become 
Tht  Mconi  involved  in  the  very  lerioui  and  ezpeniive  opentioni 
which  began  at  Richebourg  on  May  9.  In  these 
difficult  circumstances  it  was  to  the  never-failing 
cavalry  that  General  Flomer  had  to  torn.  It  is  sinful 
extravagance  to  expend  these  highly  trained  horse- 
men, who  cannot  be  afterwards  improvised,  on  work 
that  is  not  their  own,  but  there  have  been  many  times 
in  this  war  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
last  man,  be  he  who  he  might,  should  be  put  forward. 
So  it  was  now,  and  the  First  and  Third  Cavalry 
Divisions,  under  General  ^a  Lisle,  wen«  put  into  the 
firing  line  to  the  north  of  Lake  Bellewaarde,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  which  at  that 
time  had  hardly  a  senior  regimental  officer  left  stand- 
ing. The  First  Cavalry  Division  took  the  line  from 
Wieltje  to  Verlorenhoek,  while  the  Third  carried  it  on 
ta  Hooge,  where  it  touched  the  Twenty-seventh 
Division.  Their  presence  in  the  front  firing  line  was 
a  sign  of  British  weakness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Germans  had  lost  enormously, 
that  they  were  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  wear  out  the  rifling  of  their  cannon 
before  they  broke  the  line  of  the  defence.  A  few 
more  days  would  save  the  situation,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  inclusion  of  the  oavalry  would  win 
them. 

They  took  over  the  lines  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
brunt  of  what  may  have  been  the  most  severe  attack 
of  all.  The  shelling  upon  May  12  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  terrific.  The  Germans  appeared  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  munitions,  and  from  morning 
to  night  they  blew  to  pieces  the  trenches  in  front 
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and  the  theltci  behind  which  might  icreen  t! 
ropporta. 

It  WM  a  day  of  tempestuous  weather,  and  the 
howling  wind,  the  driving  rain,  and  the  pitiless  fire 
made  a  Dantesque  nightmare  of  the  combat.  The 
attack  on  the  right  fell  upon  the  Third  Cavalry 
Division.  This  force  had  been  reorganised  since  the 
days  in  October  when  it  had  done  so  splendidly  with 
the  Seventh  Infantry  Division  in  the  fighting  before 
Ypres.  It  consisted  now  of  the  6th  Brigade  (lot 
Royals,  Srd  Dragoon  Guards,  North  Somerset 
Yeomanry),  the  7th  Brigade  (1st  and  2nd  Life  Guards 
and  Leicertershire  Yeomanry),  and  the  Bth  Brigade 
(Blues,  10th  Hussars,  and  Essex  Yeomanry).  This 
Division  was  exposed  all  morning  to  a  perfectly  hellish 
fire,  which  was  especially  murderous  to  the  north  of 
the  Ypree— Roulers  road.  At  this  point  the  Ist  Royals, 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Somerset  Yeomanry  were 
stationed,  and  were  blown,  with  their  trenches  into 
the  air  by  a  bombardment  which  continued  for 
fourteen  hours.  A  single  sentence  may  be  extracted 
from  the  report  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  the 
Somersets  should  have  printed  in  gold  round  the 
walls  of  their  headquarters.  "  The  North  Somerset 
Yeomanry  on  the  right  of  the  brigade,"  says  the 
Genera!,  "  although  also  sufiering  severely,  hung  on 
to  their  trenches  throughout  the  day  and  actually 
advanced  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet." 
The  Royals  .jame  up  in  support,  and  the  brigade  held 
its  own.  On  one  occasion  the  enemy  actually  got 
round  the  left  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  who  were 
the  flank  regiment,  upon  which  Captain  Neville,  who 
was  killed  later  upon  the  same  day,  gave  the  order, 
"  Even  numbers  deal  with  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  odd 
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chaptm  numbers  carry  on ! "  which  was  calmly  obeyed  with 
ill  complete  success.  On  the  right  the  flank  of  the 
The  moniid  Tweuty-seventh  Division  had  been  exposed,  but  the 
\t^°'  2nd  Irish  Fusiliers  were  echeloned  back  so  as  to 
cover  it.  So  with  desperate  devices  a  sagging  line 
was  still  drawn  between  Ypres  and  the  ever-pressing 
invaders.  The  strain  was  heavy,  not  only  upon  the 
cavalry,  but  upon  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  to  the 
south  of  them.  There  was  a  time  when  the  pressure 
upon  the  4th  Rifle  Brigade,  a  battalion  which  had 
endured  enormous  losses,  was  so  great  that  help  was 
urgently  needed.  The  Princess  Patricia's  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  line,  as  only  100  men  remained 
effective,  and  the  4th  Rifles  were  in  hardly  a  better 
position,  but  the  two  maimed  battalions  were  formed 
into  one  composite  body,  which  pushed  up  with  a 
good  heart  into  thp  fighting  line  and  took  the  place 
of  the  3rd  Rifles,  *no  in  turn  relieved  the  exhausted 
Rifle  Brigade. 

On  the  left  of  the  cavalry  line,  where  the  First 
CavaJry  Division  joined  on  to  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Division,  near  Wieltje,  the  artillery  storm  had  burst 
also  with  appalling  violence.  The  18th  Hussars  lost 
150  men  out  of  their  abeady  scanty  ranks.  The 
Essex  Regiment  on  their  left  helped  them  to  fill  the 
gap  (intil  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  came  up  in  support. 
This  fine  regiment  and  their  comrades  of  the  9th 
Lancers  were  heavily  punished,  but  bore  it  with  grim 
stoicism.  To  their  right  Briggs'  1st  Brigade  held 
splendidly,  though  all  of  them,  and  especially  the 
Bays,  were  terribly  knocked  about.  In  the  afternoon 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guardc  were  momentarily  driven  in 
by  the  blasts  of  shell,  but  the  11th  Hussars  held  the 
line  firm. 
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The  situation  as  the  day  wore  on  became  somewhat  UBAma 
more  reassuring.    The  British  Une  had  been  badly     iL 
dented  in  the  middle,  where  the  cavahy  had  been  f-  «^'>">i 
driven  back  or  annihilated,  but  it  held  ton  at  each  Ip™!"' 
end.    South  of  the  Menin  road  the  Twenty-seventh  Th.o,d„i 
Division,   much  exhausted,   were  still  holding  on,  2n''.*d""' 
officers  and  men  praying  in  their  weary  souls  that  the     *' "' 
enemy  might  be  more  weary  still.    These  buttressed 
the  right  of  the  line,  while  three  miles  to  the  north  the 
Fourth  Division,  equally  worn  and  ragged,  was  hold- 
ing the  left.    The  10th  Brigade  had  sustained  such 
losses  in  the  gas  battle  that  it  was  held,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  reserve,  but  the  11th  and  12th  were  hard 
pressed    during    the    long,    bitter   day,    in    which 
they  were  choked  by  gas,  lashed  with  artillery  fire, 
and  attacked  time  after  time  by  columns  of  infantry. 
The  nth  Brigade  in  that  dark  hour  showed  to  a 
suf-eme   degree   the   historic    qualities   of   British 
infantry,  their  courage  hardening  as  the  times  grew 
worse.    The  Ist  East  Lancashires  had  their  trenches 
destroyed,  lost  Major  Rutter  and  many  of  their  officers, 
but  still,  under  their  gallant  Colonel  Lawrence,  held 
on  to  their  shattered  lines.    Every  point  gained  by 
the  stubborn  Germans  was  wrenched  from  them  again 
by  men  more  stubborn  still.    They  carried  a  farm- 
house near  Wieltje,  but  were  turned  out  again  by  the 
indomitable  East  Lancashires  after  desperate  fighting 
at  close  quarters.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth 
time  that  this  battalion  mended  a  broken  line.   Severe 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  trenches  of  the  1st 
Hampshires  and  the  5th  London  Rifle  Brigade,  but 
in  each  case  the  defenders  held  their  line,  the  latter 
Territorial  battalion  being  left  with  fewer  than  200 
men.    It  was  in  this  action  that  Sergeant  Belcher,  of 
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o.«»  tiieLondonBifle  Brigade,  with  eight  of  his  Temtoriala 

•^-      and  two  Hussars,  held  a  vital  position  against  the  Ml 

Th.«cond  force  of  a  German  infantry  attack,  losing  half  their 

^*''*°'    Uttle  band,  but  saving  the  whole  line  from  being 

enfiladed.  ,  i.    i    •  * 

The  12th  Brigade  had  been  drawn  back  mto 
reserve,  but  it  was  not  a  day  for  rest,  and  the  2nd 
Essex  was  hurried  for^vard  to  the  reUef  of  the  extreme 
left  of  the  cavalry,  where  their  Une  abutted  upon  the 
Fourth  Division.  The  battaUon  made  a  very  ime 
counter-attack  under  a  hafl  of  sheUs,  recovenng  some 
trenches  and  clearing  the  Germans  out  of  a  farm- 
house, which  they  subsequently  held  a«ajnst  aU 
assailants.  This  attack  was  ordered  on  the  instant 
by  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Essex,  and  was  earned  out 
so  swiftly  that  the  enemy  had  no  time  to  consolidate 
his  new  position.  „    ^    ^.     ^ 

Whilst  each  buttress  held  firm,  a  gallant  attempt 
was  made  in  the  afternoon  to  straighten  out  the  hne 
in  the  centre  where  the  Third  Cavalry  Division  had 
been  pushed  back.  The  8th  Brigade  of  Cavalry, 
under  Bulkeley-Johnson,  pushed  forward  on  foot  and 
won  their  way  to  the  original  Une  of  trenches,  chasing 
the  Germans  out  of  them  and  making  many  pnsoneis, 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  them  without 
supports  under  the  heavy  sheU-fire.  They  feU  back, 
therefore,  and  formed  an  irregular  hne  behmd  the 
trenches,  partly  in  broken  ground  and  partiy  mtne 
craters  of  explosions.    This  they  held  for  the  rest  ot 

^^  ^y-  ,       .       a-  i.  Tiip 

Thus  ended  a  truly  desperate  conflict,  im 
Germans  had  failed  in  this,  which  proved  to  be  their 
final  and  supreme  effort  to  break  the  line.  OntM 
other  hand,  the  advance  to  the  north  of  the  Beue- 
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waaide  Lake  neceasitated  a  fuitheT  spieadiiig  and  Chaptu 

weakening  of  the  other  foices,  so  that  it  may  truly  be     1 

said  that  the  prospects  never  looked  worse  than  at  ^f,"^,°'* 
the  very  moment  when  the  Germans  had  spent  their  vpna. 
strength  and  could  do  no  more.  From  May  13  the 
fighting  died  down,  and  for  some  time  the  harassed 
and  exhausted  defenders  were  allowed  to  re-form  and 
to  recuperate  The  80th  Brigade,  which  had  sufEered 
very  heavily,  was  drawn  out  upon  the  17th,  the 
Second  Cavalry  Division,  under  Kavanagh,  taking  its 
place.  Next  day  the  81  st  Brigade,  and  on  May  22 
the  82nd,  were  also  drawn  back  to  the  west  of  Ypres, 
their  place  being  taken  by  fresh  troops.  The  various 
units  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  were  also  rested 
for  a  time.  For  the  gunners  and  sappers  there  was 
no  rest,  however,  but  incessant  labour  against  over- 
mastering force. 

The  second  phase  of  this  new  Battle  of  Ypres  may 
be  said  to  have  lasted  from  May  4  to  May  13.  It 
consisted  of  a  violent  Gierman  attack,  pushed  chiefly 
by  poison  and  by  artillery,  against  the  Twenty-seventi 
and  Twenty-eighth  Divisions  of  the  Fifth  British  Corps 
and  the  Fourth  Division  to  the  north  of  them.  Its 
aim  was,  as  ever,  the  capture  oi  Ypres.  In  this  aim 
it  failed,  nor  did  it  from  first  to  last  occupy  any  village 
or  post  which  gave  it  any  return  for  its  exertions.  It 
inflicted  upon  the  British  a  loss  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men,  but  endured  itself  at  the  very  least  an 
equal  slaughter  without  any  compensating  advantage. 
The  whole  operation  can  only  be  described,  therefore, 
as  being  a  costly  failure.  Throughout  these  opera- 
tions the  British  infantry  were  provided  with  respira- 
tors soaked  in  alkalis,  while  many  wore  specially- 
constructed  helmets  to  save  them  trom  being  poisoned. 
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cauTiB  To  such  grotesque  exp^ents  had  Germany  brought 

ill     the  warfare  of  the  twentieth  century. 
ThaHcond       Thcie  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  British  regnlai 
Yp^'.°'    divisions  and  the  cavalry  were  worn  to  a  shadow  at 
TMribie     the  end  of  these  operations.    Since  the  enemy  ceased 
ft7B,°i.  to  attack,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  in  no 
better  case.    The  British  infantry  had  been  fighting 
almost  day  and  night  for  three  weeks,  under  the  most 
desperate    conditions.     Their    superiority    to    the 
infantry  of  the  Germans  was  incontestable,  but  there 
was  no  comparison  at  all  between  the  number  of  heavy 
guns  available,  which  were  at  least  six  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  enemy.    Shells  were  poured  down  with  a  pro- 
fusion, and  also  with  an  accuracy,  never  before  seen 
in  warfare,  and  though  the  British  infantry  continu- 
ally regained  trenches  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  German  infantry,  it  was  only  to  be  shelled  out  of 
them  again  by  a  fire  against  which  they  could  make 
no  adequate  answer.    An  aerial  observer  has  described 
that  plain  simply  flaming  and  smoking  from  end  to 
end  with  the  incessant  heat  of  the  shells,  and  has 
expressed  his  wonder  that  human  life  should  have 
been  possible  under  such  a  fire.    And  yet  the  road  to 
Ypres  was  ever  barred. 

All  the  infantry  losses,  heavy  as  they  were,  are 
eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Third  Cavaby  Division,  which 
bore  the  full  blast  of  the  final  whirlwind,  and  was 
practicaUy  destroyed  in  holding  it  back  from  Ypres. 
This  splendid  division,  to  whom,  from  first  to  last,  the 
country  owes  as  much  as  to  any  body  of  troops  in  the 
field,  was  only  engaged  in  the  fighting  for  one  clear 
day,  and  yet  lost  nearly  as  heavily  in  proportion  as 
either  of  the  infantry  divisions  which  bad  been  in  the 
firing  line  for  a  week.    Their  casualties  were  91  officers 
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and  1050  men.    This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  con-  CHirTi» 

centrated  force  of  the  stoim  which  broke  upon  them     L 

on  May  12.  It  was  a  most  murderous  affair,  and  they  ^i,"™* 
were  only  driven  from  their  trenches  when  the  trenches  vpres. 
themselves  had  been  blasted  to  pieces.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  regiments  have  endured  more  in  so  short 
a  time.  These  three  brigades  were  formed  of  corps 
d^Slites,  and  they  showed  that  day  that  the  blue  blood 
of  the  land  was  not  yet  losing  its  iron.  The  casualty 
lists  in  this  and  the  succeeding  action  of  the  24th  read 
"ike  a  society  function.  Colonel  Ferguson,  of  the 
Blues,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Evans-Freke,  Lord  Chesham, 
Captain  the  Hon.  J.  Grenfell,  Lord  Leveson-Gower,  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  Lord  Compton,  Major  the  Hon.  C.  B. 
Mitf  ord,  the  Hon.  C.  E.  A.  Phillips,  Viscount  Wendover 
—so  runs  the  sombre  and  yet  glorious  list.  The 
sternest  of  Radicals  may  well  admit  that  the  aristo- 
crats of  Britain  have  counted  their  lives  cheap  when 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gate.  Colonel  Smith-Bingham, 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Colonel  Steele,  of  the  1st 
Royals,  Colonel  Freke,  of  the  Leicestershire  Yeomanry, 
and  man;  other  senior  officers  were  among  the  dead 
or  wounded.  The  Leicester  Yeomanry  sufiered  very 
severely,  but  their  comrades  of  Essex  and  of  Somerset, 
the  Blues  and  the  Ist  Royals,  were  also  hard  hit. 
The  losses  of  the  First  Cavaby  Division  were  not  so 
desperately  heavy  as  those  of  the  Third,  but  were 
none  the  less  very  serio  a,  amounting  to  54  officers 
and  650  men. 

It  is  possible  that  the  German  attack  desisted 
because  the  infantry  were  exhausted,  but  more  prob- 
able that  the  great  head  of  shells  accumulated  had 
been  brought  down  to  a  minimum  level,  and  that  the 
gao  cylinders  were  empty.    For  ten  days,  while  the 
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CHAnn  British  strengthened  theii  battered  line,  theie  was  a 

L     lull  in  the  fighting. 

There  was  no  change,  however,  in  the  Qerman 
plan  of  campaign,  and  the  fight  which  broke  out 
again  upon  May  24  may  be  taken  as  the  continuation 
of  the  battle  which  had  died  down  upon  the  13th. 
Fresh  reservoirs  of  poison  had  been  accumulated,  end 
early  in  the  morning  in  the  first  light  of  dawn  the 
infernal  stufE  was  drifting  down  wind  in  a  solid  bank 
some  three  miles  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  depth, 
bleaching  the  grass,  blighting  the  trees,  and  leaving  a 
broad  scar  of  destruction  behind  it.  A  roaring  torrent 
of  shells  came  pouring  into  the  trenches  at  the  instant 
that  the  men,  hastily  aroused  from  sleep,  were 
desperately  fumbling  in  the  darkness  to  find  their 
respirators  and  shield  their  lungs  from  the  strangling 
poison.  The  front  of  this  attack  was  from  a  farm 
called  "Shell-trap,"  between  the  Poelcapelle  and 
Langemarck  roads  on  the  north,  to  Bellewaarde  Lake 
on  the  south.  The  surprise  of  the  poison  in  that 
weird  hour  was  very  effective,  and  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  terrific  and  accurate  bombardment, 
which  brought  showers  of  asphyxiating  shelld  into  the 
trenches.  The  main  force  of  the  chlorine  seems  to 
have  struck  the  extreme  right  of  the  Fourth  Division 
and  the  whole  front  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division, 
but  the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  cavalry  were  also 
involved  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Anley's  12th  Brigade  was  on  the  left  of  the  British 
line,  with  Hull's  10th  Brigade  upon  its  right,  the 
11th  being  in  reserve.  On  the  12th  and  10th  fell  the 
full  impact  uf  the  attack.  The  12th,  though  badly 
mauled,  stood  like  a  rock  and  blew  back  the  Germans 
as  they  tried  to  follow  up  the  gas.    "  They  doubled 
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out  of  theii  trenches  to  follow  it  up  half  an  houi  after  Ciurm 
the  emission,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  EIsspx.  "  They  JIl 
were  simply  shot  back  into  them  by  a  blaze  of  fire,  ^'jj^"* 
They  bolted  back  like  rabbits."  All  day  the  left  and  vprw. 
centre  of  the  12th  Brigade  held  firm.  The  Royal 
Irish  upon  the  right  were  less  fortunate.  The  pressure 
both  of  the  gas  and  the  shells  fell  very  severely  upon 
them,  and  the  few  survivors  were  at  last  driven  from 
their  trenches,  some  hundreds  of  yards  being  lost, 
including  the  Shell-trap  Farm.  The  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
in  the  exposed  flank  of  the  10th  Brigade,  were  also 
very  hard  hit.  Of  these  two  gallant  Irish  regiments 
only  a  handful  remained,  and  the  Colonels  of  each, 
Moriarty  and  Loveband,  fell  with  their  men.  Several 
of  the  regiments  of  the  10th  Brigade  suffered  severely, 
and  the  7th  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  were 
left  with  only  2  officers  and  76  men  standing. 
These  two  officers,  by  some  freak  of  fate,  were 
brothers  named  Scott,  the  sole  hale  survivors 
of  thirty -six  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
battalion. 

This  misfortune  upon  the  right  left  the  rest  of  the 
12th  Brigade  in  a  most  perilous  position,  attacked 
on  the  front,  the  flank,  and  the  right  rear.  No  soldiers 
could  be  subjected  to  a  more  desperate  test.  The 
flank  battalion  was  the  Ist  Royal  Lancasters  (Colonel 
Jackson),  who  lived  up  to  the  very  highest  traditions 
of  the  British  Army.  Sick  and  giddy  with  the  gas, 
and  fired  into  from  three  sides,  they  still  stuck 
doggedly  to  their  trenches.  The  Essex  battalion 
stood  manfully  beside  them,  and  these  two  fine 
battaUons,  together  with  the  East  Lancashires  and 
Rifle  Brigade,  held  their  places  all  day  and  even  made 
occasional  aggressive  efforts  to  counter-attack.    At 
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cbafibb  eight  in  the  evening  they  were  ordered  to  form  a  new 

ill     line  with  the  10th  Brigade,  five  hundred  yards  in  the 

ThatMond  j^gar.    They  came  back  in  perfect  order,  carrying 

Yprol"     their  wounded  with  them.    Up  to  this  moment  the 

Fourth  Division  had  held  exactly  the  same  line  which 

they  had  occupied  from  May  1. 

To  return  to  the  events  of  the  morning.  The 
neart  unit  from  the  north  was  the  86th  Brigade 
(Chapman),  which  formed  the  left  flank  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division.  Upon  it  also  the  gas  descended 
with  devastating  efiect.  There  was  just  enough 
breeze  to  drift  it  along  and  not  enough  to  disperse  it. 
The  2nd  East  Surrey,  the  flank  battalion,  held  on 
heroically,  poison-proof  and  heedless  of  the  shells. 
Next  to  them,  just  south  of  the  railway,  the  3rd 
Royal  Fusiliers  were  so  heavily  gassed  thut  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  were  absolutely  incapacitated. 
The  few  who  could  use  a  rifle  resisted  with  desperate 
valour  while  two  companies  of  the  Buffs  were  sent 
up  to  help  them,  and  another  company  of  the  same 
regiment  was  despatched  to  Hooge  village,  where  the 
»th  Lancers  and  18th  Hussars  of  the  2nd  Cavalry 
Brigade  were  very  hard  pressed.  On  the  left  of  the 
cavalry,  between  Hooge  and  Bellewaarde,  was  the 
Durham  Territorial  Brigade,  which  was  pushed 
forward  and  had  its  share  of  the  gas  and  of  the  attack 
generally,  though  less  hard  pressed  than  the  divisions 
of  regular  troops  upon  their  left.  In  a  war  of  large 
numbers  and  of  many  brave  deeds  it  is  difficult 
and  perhaps  invidious  to  particularise,  but  a  few 
sentences  may  be  devoted  to  one  isolated  combat 
which  showed  the  qualities  of  the  disciplined  British 
soldier.  Two  platoons  of  the  7th  Durhams,  under 
two    19-year-old    lieutenants,  Arthur   Rhodes  and 
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Fickengill,  were  by  chance  overlooked  when  the  omtrm 
front  line  was  withdrawn  200  yards.    They  were     -ill 
well  aware  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  with  H'^^P^ 
a  heroic  if  perhaps  Quixotic  regard  for  duty  they  ''r"«. 
remained  waist-deep  in  water  in  their  lonely  trench 
waiting  for  their  certain  fate,  without  periscopes  or 
machine  guns,  and  under  fire  from  their  own  guns  as 
well  as  those  of  the  enemy.     Both  wings  were  of 
course  in  the  air.    In  the  early  morning  they  beat 
back  three  German   attacks  but  were  eventually 
nearly  all  killed  or  taken.    Rhodes  was  shot  again 
and  again  but  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.    Pickers- 
gill  was  wounded,  and  the  survivors  of  his  platoon 
got  him  to  the  rear.    The  loss  of  such  men  is  to  be 
deplored,  but  the  tradition  of  two  platoons  in  cold 
blood  facing  an  army  is  worth  many  such  losses. 

The  Durham  Territorial  Artilleiy  did  excellent 
work  in  supporting  the  cavalry,  though  they  were 
handicapped  by  their  weapons,  wLich  were  the 
ancient  fifteen-pounders  of  the  South  African  tjrpe. 
These  various  movements  were  all  in  the  early 
morning  under  the  stress  of  the  first  attack.  The 
pressure  continued  to  be  very  severe  on  the  line 
of  the  Royal  Fusiliers  and  BufEs,  who  were  cover- 
ing the  ground  between  the  railway  line  on  the 
north  and  Bellewaarde  Lake  on  the  south,  so  the 
remaining  company  of  the  BufEs  was  thrown  into 
the  fight.  At  the  same  time,  the  3rd  Middlesex,  with 
part  of  the  6th  and  8th  ]>irham  Light  Infantry, 
advanced  to  the  north  of  the  railway  line.  The 
German  pressure  still  increased,  however,  and  at 
mid-day  the  Bu£Es  and  Fusiliers,  having  lost  nearly 
all  their  officers  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  ranks, 
fell  back  into  the  wood  to  the  south  of  the  railway. 
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('^^       A  determined  attempt  woa  at  once  made  to  re- 
— '-     capture  the  line  of  trenches  from  which  they  had 
2?u?7''  been  forced.    The  84th  Brigade  (Bowes),  hitherto 
Ypm.       in  reserve,  was  ordered  to  move  along  the  south  of  the 
line,  while  the  whole  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
supported  the  advance.    Meanwhile,  the  80th  Brigade 
(Fortescue)  was  pushed  forward  on  the  right  of  the 
84th,  with  orders  to  advance  upon  Hooge  and  restore 
the  situation  there.    It  was  evening  before  all  arrange- 
ments were  completed.    About  seven  o'clock  the 
84th  advanced  with  the  2nd  Cheshires  upon  the  left 
and  the  2nd  Northumberland   Fusiliers  upon  the 
right,  supported  by  the  1st  Welsh,  the  Monmouths, 
and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Ist  Suffolks.    Darkness 
had  fallen  before  the  lines  came  into  contnct,  and  a 
long  and  obstinate  fight  followed,  which  swayed  back 
and  forwards  under  the  light  of  flares  and  the  sudden 
red  glare  of  bursting  shells.    So  murderous  was  the 
engagement  that  the  84th  Brigade  came  out  of  it 
without  a  senior  officer  left  standing  out  of  six 
battalions,  and  with  a  loss  of  76  per  cent  of  the 
numbers  with  which  it  began.    The  machine-gun 
fire  of  the  Germans  was  extremely  intense,  and  was 
responsible  for  most  of  the  heavy  losses.    At  one 
time  men  of  the  Welsh,  the  Suffolks,  and  the  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers  were  actually  in  the  German  trenches, 
but  at  dawn  they  were  compelled  to  retire.    Late  in 
the  ;  "ening  the  3id  and  4th  Brigades  of  Cavalry  were 
pushed  into  the  trenches  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
British  position,  near  Hooge,  to  relieve  the  Ist  and 
2nd  Brigades,  who  had  sustained  heavy  losses  for 
the  second  time  within  ten  days. 

The  general  result  of  the  attack  of  May  24  was 
that  this,  the  most  profuse  emission  of  poison,  had 
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no  more  solid  effect  than  the  other  recent  ones,  since  oum* 
the  troops  had  learned  how  to  meet  it.    The  result     ill 
seems  to  have  convinced  the   Qermans  that  this  '''''*  ■*°°°'> 
filthy  ally  which  they  had  called  in  was  not  destined  to  vp'i.* " 
serve  them  as  well  as  they  had  hoped,  for  from  this  day 
onwards  there  was  no  further  attempt  to  use  it  upon 
a  large  scale  in  this  quarter.    In  this  action,  which 
may  be  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Bellewaarde, 
since  it  centred  round  the  lake  of  that  name,  the 
British  endured  a  loss  of  some  thousands  of  men 
kiUed,  wounded,  or  poisoned,  but  their  line,  though 
forced  back  at  several  points,  was  as  firm  as  ever. 

In  all  the  fighting  which  forms  the  second  half  of 
this  great  battle  one  is  so  absorbed  by  the  desperate 
efforts  of  regimental  officers  and  men  to  hold  on  to 
their  trenches  that  one  is  inclined  to  do  less  than 
justice  to  the  leaders  who  bore  the  strain  day  after 
day  of  that  uphill  fight.  Plumer,  of  the  Second  Army ; 
Ferguson,  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps ;  Wilson,  Snow, 
and  Bulfin,  of  the  Fourth,  Twenty-seventh,  and 
Twenty-eighth  Divisions,  De  Lisle  of  the  Cavaby— 
these  were  the  men  who  held  the  line  in  those  weeks 
of  deadly  danger. 

On  May  26  the  line  was  consolidated  and 
straightened  out,  joining  the  French  at  the  same 
point  as  before,  passing  through  Wieltje,  and  so  pa-H; 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Bellewaarde  to  Hooge.  At 
this  latter  village  there  broke  out  between  May  31 
and  June  3  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  battle  which  has  just  been  described.  The 
ch&teau  at  this  place,  now  a  shattered  ruin,  was  the 
same  building  in  which  General  Lomaz  was  wounded 
and  General  Monr.  struck  senseless  in  that  desperate 
fight  on  October  31.    Such  was  the  equilibrium  of 
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c^rrn  the  two  gnat  forces  that  here  in  Haj  the  fight  wai 
— L     ttill   raging.    Ch&teau   and   village   were   attacked 
SUtiTor'  ^"7  rtrongly  by  the  German  artillery,  and  later  by 
the  German  infantry,  lietween  May  80  and  June  3, 
but  no  impreesion  waa  made.    The  post  -raa  held  by 
the  survivors  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the 
action,  though  a  local  one,  was  as  fine  an  exhibition 
of  tenacious  courage  as  has  been  seen  in  the  war. 
The  building  was  destroyed,  so  to  a  large  extent  was 
the  regiment,  but  the  poet  remained  wiUi  the  British. 
This  narrative  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  series  of  events 
which  make  up  the  second  phase  of  that  battle  which, 
beginning  in  tiie  north  of  tiie  AUied  lines  upon  April 
22,  was  continued  upon  the  north-eastern  salient, 
and  ended,  as  shown,  at  Hooge  at  the  end  of  May. 
In  this  fighting  at  least  100,000  men  of  the  three 
nations   were   killed   or   wounded.    The   advantage 
with  which  the  Germans  began  was  to  some  extent 
neutralised  before  the  end,  for  our  gallant  Allies  had 
never  rested  during  this  time,  and  had  been  gradually 
re-establishing  their  position,  clearing  the  west  of 
the  canal,   recapturing  Steenstraate  and  Het  Sas, 
and  only  stopping  short  of  Filken.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  had  been  ccuipelled  to  draw  in  for 
two  miles,  and  Ypres  had  become  more  vulnerable  to 
the  guns  of  the  enemy.    If  any  advantage  could  be 
claimed  the  balance  lay  certainly  with  the  Germans, 
but  as  part  of  a  campaign  of  attrition  nothing  could 
be  devised  which  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  Allies. 
The  whole  of  these  operations  may  be  included  under 
the  general  title  of  the  second  Battle  of  Ypres,  but 
they  can  be  divided  into  two  clearly  separated  epi- 
sodes, the  first  lasting  from  April  22  to  the  end  of  ^e 
month,  which  may  be  called  the  Battle  of  Lange- 
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mwok,  and  the  Moond  from  Jlay  4th  to  the  24th,  with  ciArrn 
■  long  interval  in  the  centre,  which  may,  as  already      "^- 
•tated.  be  known  as  the  Battle  of  Bellewaarde.    In  Th-  ••""^ 
this  hard-fought  war  it  would  be  difficult  to  wy  that  ?'p5S°' 
sny  action  was  more  hard-fought  than  this,  and  it  will 
lurvive  for  centuries  to  come  if  only  in  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  Canadian  Division,  who  first  showed 
that  a  brave  heart  may  rise  superior  to  bursting  lungs. 
These  were  the  greatest  of  all,  but  they  had  worthy 
comrades  in  the  Indians,  who  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
hausting march  hurled  themselves  into  so  diabolical 
a  battle  ;  the  Northern  Territorial  Division,  so  lately 
civilians  to  a  man,  and  now  fighting  like  veterans ; 
the  13th  Brigade,  staggering  from  their  exertions  at 
Hill  60,  and  yet  called  on  for  this  new  effort ;   the 
j^orious  cavalry,  who  saved  the  situation  at  the  last 
moment;    and  the  much-enduring  Fourth,  Twenty- 
(eventh,  and  Twenty-eighth  Divisions  of  the  line, 
who  bore  the  buffetings  of  the  ever-rising  German 
tide.    Their  dead  lie  at  peace  on  Ypres  plain,  but 
ahame  on  Britain  if  ever  she  forgets  what  she  owes 
to  those  who  lived,  for  they  and  their  comrades  of 
1914  have  made  that  name  a  symbol  of  glory  for  ever. 

It  may  help  the  reader's  comprehension  of  the  8«|u.iim 
sequence  of  events,  and  of  the  desperate  nature  of  °'""''- 
this  second  Battle  of  Ypres,  if  a  short  risumi  be  here 
pven  of  the  happenings  upon  the  various  dates.  A 
angle  day  of  this  contest  would  have  appeared  to 
be  a  considerable  ordeal  to  any  troops.  It  is  difficult 
to  realise  the  cumulative  effect  when  such  blows  fell 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  upon  the  same 
body  of  men.  The  more  one  considers  this  action 
the  more  remarkable  do  the  facts  appear. 

April  22.— Furious  attack  upon  the  French  and 
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CHApm  Canadians.    Grermans  gain  several  miles  of  grcmd, 

J^     eigtit  batteries   of   French   guns,   and   four  heavy 

The  lecond  British  Buns  bv  the  use  of  poison-gas.    The  Canadians 

Battle  of  ■,  r.  r  o 

Yprei.       stand  firm. 

AjM  23.— Canadians  hold  the  line.  Furious 
fighting.  French  begin  to  re-form.  Reserves  from 
the  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  British  Divi- 
sions, 13th  Brigade,  and  cavalry  buttress  up  the  line. 

April  24.  — Desperate  fighting.  Line  pushed 
farther  back,  and  Germans  took  about  a  thousand 
prisoners.    Lone  never  broken. 

April  25. — Battle  at  its  height.  50th  Northern 
Territorial  Division  come  into  the  fight.  10th  Regular 
Brigade  come  up.  Canadians  drawn  out.  The 
French  advancing. 

April  26.— 11th  Regular  Brigade  thrown  into  the 
fight.  Also  the  Lahore  Division  of  Indians.  Trenches 
of  Twenty-eighth  Division  attacked. 

April  27. — The  French  made  some  advance  on  the 
left.  There  was  equilibrium  on  the  rest  of  the  hue. 
Hard  fighting  everywhere. 

April  28.— The  enemy  still  held,  and  his  attack 
exhausted  for  the  moment.  French  made  some 
progress. 

May  1. — British  12th  Brigade  came  into  line. 

May  2. — ^Renewed  German  assault  on  French  and 
British,  chiefly  by  gas.  Advance  held  back  with 
difficulty  by  the  Fourth  Division. 

May  3  and  4. — Contraction  of  the  British  position, 
effected  without  fighting,  but  involving  the  abandon- 
ment of  two  miles  of  ground  at  the  north-eastern 
salient. 

May  5. — German  attack  upon  Fourth  Division. 

May  6. — Attack  still  continued. 
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-Artillery  prepa'acion  for  general  German  Caiprra 

IV. 


May  7.- 
attack. 

May  8.— Furious  att  ck  upon  Ffurth,  Twenty-  Thel^na 
eighth,    and    Twenty -sover.--},    Briciah    Divisions,  fp"''."' 
Desperate  fighting  and  heavy  losses.    The  British 
repulsed   the    attack    on  their  left  wing   (Fourth 
Division),  but  sustamed  heavy  loss  on  centre  and 
right. 

May  9.— Very  severe  battle  continued.  British 
left  held  its  ground,  but  right  and  centre  tended  to 
contract. 

May  10.— Fighting  of  a  desperate  character, 
falling  especially  upon  the  Twenty-seventh  Division. 

May  11.— Again  very  severe  ^hting  fell  upon  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  on  the  right  of  the  British 
line.  Losses  were  heavy,  and  there  was  a  slight 
contraction. 

May  12.— Readjustment  of  British  line.  Two 
divisions  of  cavalry  put  in  place  of  Twenty-eighth 
Division.  Furious  artillery  attack,  followed  by 
infantry  advance.  Cavalry  and  Twenty  -  seventh 
Division  terribly  punished.  Very  heavy  losses,  but 
the  line  held.  Fourth  Division  fiercely  engaged  and 
held  its  line. 

May  13.— The  Germans  exhausted.  The  attack 
ceased.    Ten  days  of  mutual  recuperation. 

May  24.— Great  gas  attack.  Fourth  Division  on 
left  had  full  force  of  it,  lost  heavily,  but  could  not 
be  shifted.  In  the  evening  had  to  retire  five  hundred 
yards  for  the  first  time  since  the  fighting  began. 
General  result  of  a  long  day  of  furious  fighting  was 
some  contraction  of  the  British  line  along  its  whole 
length,  but  no  gap  for  the  passage  of  the  enemy. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  last  despairing  efiort 
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CEtrm  of  the  Germans,  as  no  serious  attempt  was  afterwards 
ill     made  that  year  to  force  the  road  to  Ypres. 

Such,  in  a  condensed  form,  was  the  record  of  the 
second  Battle  of  Ypres,  which  for  obstinacy  in  f  ctack 
and  inflexibiUty  in  defence  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  first  battle  in  the  same  section  six  months 
before.  Taking  these  two  great  battles  together, 
their  result  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  that  the 
Germans,  with  an  enormous  preponderance  of  men  in 
the  first  and  of  guns  in  the  second,  had  expended 
several  hundred  thousand  of  their  men  with  absolutely 
no  military  advantage  whatever. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BICHEBOUBG— FESTUBERT 

(May  9-24) 

The  New  AttMk-Ordeal  of  the  25th  Brigade-Attack  of  the  l.t 
Diviaion— Fateful  days— A  difficult  sitnatioii— Attack  of  the 
^idDiraion— Attack  of  the  7th  Division— Britiah  Bucoem- 
Good  work  of  Canadians  —  Advance  of  the  47th  London 
Division- Lull  befoie  the  storm. 

Whilst  this  desperate  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  Ch*it«e 
north  a  very  extensive  and  costly  operation  had  been     1_ 
begun  in  the  south,  a  great  attack  being  made  by  the  ■"'"  ?•«"« 
First  Army,  with  the  main  purpose  of  engaging  the  ^"4-" 
German  troops  and  preventing  them  from  sending  '''"°'*'^- 
help  to  their  comrades,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  French  near  Arras.    In  this  the  movement  was 
entirely  successful,  but  the  direct  gain  of  ground 
was   not  commensurate  with    the   great  exertions 
and  losses  of  the  Army.    For  some  days  the  results 
were  entirely  barren,   but  the  patient  determina- 
tion of  Sir  John  French  and  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
iad  their  final  reward,  and  by  May  26,  when  the 
movement  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  there  had  been 
»  general  advance  of  600  yards  over  a  front  of  four 
miles,  with  a  capture  of  10  machine  guns  and  some 
800  prisoners.    These  meagre  trophies  of  victory  may, 
however,  hardly  be  said  to  compensate  us  for  the 
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Oumx  severe  and  unavoidable  losses  which  must  always  in 
L     the  case  of  the  attack  be  heavier  than  those  of  the 

Tj.  Bjiti.  defence. 

boarg—  This  important  attack  was  made  upon  Mej  9,  over 

*"*  a  front  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  Laventie  district 
in  the  north  to  that  of  Richebourg  in  the  south.  In 
the  case  of  the  northern  attack  it  was  carried  out  by 
Kawlinson's  Fourth  Corps,  and  was  directed  upon  the 
sector  of  the  German  lines  to  the  north-west  cf 
FromeUes  at  the  point  which  is  named  Rouges  Bancs. 
The  southern  attack  was  allotted  to  the  Indiar  Corps 
(Willcocks)  and  the  First  Corps  acting  together. 
These  two  efiorts  represented  the  real  foci  of  activity, 
but  a  general  action  was  carried  on  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other  in  order  to  confuse  the  issue,  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  his  trenches. 

Both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  the  special 
attack  was  opened  by  a  sudden  and  severe  bombard- 
ment, which  lasted  for  about  forty  minutes.  Thia 
had  been  the  prelude  to  the  victory  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
but  in  the  case  of  Neuve  Chapelle  the  British  attack 
had  been  a  complete  surprise,  whereas  in  this  action 
of  May  9  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Germans 
were  well  informed  as  to  the  impending  movement, 
and  were  prepared  for  it.  Their  trenches  were 
very  deep,  and  more  vulnerable  to  high  explosives, 
in  which  we  were  deficient,  than  to  shrapnel.  None 
the  less,  the  bombardment  was  severe  and  accurate, 
though,  as  it  proved,  insufficient  to  break  down  the 
exceedingly  effective  system  of  defence,  based  upon 
barbed  wire,  machine  guns,  and  the  mutual  support 
of  trenches. 

The  attack  in  the  north  was  confided  to  Lowry- 
Cole's  26th  Brigade,  supported  by  the  remainder  of 
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the  Eighth  Division.  This  brigade  consisted  of  the  Ou. 
1st  Irish  Rifles,  2nd  Berkshires,  2nd  Rifle  Brigade,  Zl. 
2nd  Lincoln,  and  two  Territorial  battalions— the  '"'i,^"'' 
Ist  London  and  the  13th  London  (Kensington),  bourg— 
The  latter  regiment  w-a  given  a  special  task,  which  ^"""'"''• 
was  to  seize  and  hold  a  considerable  mine-crater 
upon  the  left  of  the 'line.  The  rest  of  the  brigade 
were  ordered  at  6.30  to  charge  the  Gierman  trenches, 
which  was  done  with  the  greatest  dash  and  gallan- 
try. Through  a  terrific  fire  of  rifles  and  machine- 
guns  the  wave  of  men  rolled  forward,  and  poured 
into  the  trench,  the  1st  Irish  Rifles  and  the  2nd 
Rifle  Brigade  leading  the  assault.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  further  progress  could  not  be  made. 
As  the  men  sprang  over  the  parapets  they  were 
mowed  down  in  an  instant.  Long  swathes  of  our 
dead  marked  the  sweep  of  the  murderous  machine- 
guns.  The  Brigadier  himself  with  his  Brigade-major 
at  his  heels,  sprang  forward  to  lead  the  'b'oops,  but 
both  were  shot  down  in  an  instant,  Lowry-Cole  being 
killed  and  Major  Dill  badly  wounded.  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  get  forward.  No  bravery,  no  per- 
severance, no  human  quality  whatever  could  avail 
against  the  relentless  sleet  of  lead.  The  1st  Londons 
coming  up  in  support  deployed  and  advanced  over 
400  yards  of  open  with  the  steadiness  of  veterans, 
but  lost  nearly  half  their  numbers.  The  Kensingtons 
in  their  crater  had  a  similar  experience,  and  could 
only  hold  on  and  endure  a  most  pitiless  pelting.  For 
a  long  day,  until  the  forenoon  of  the  10th,  the  ground 
which  had  been  won  was  held.  Then  at  last  the 
bitter  moment  came  when  the  enfeebled  survivors, 
weakened  by  thirty-sis  hours  of  fighting,  and  fiercely 
attacked  on  all  sides,  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
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chutbi  upon  their  original  lines.    The  retirement  waa  con- 
_1     ducted  with  a  steadiness  which  verged  upon  bravado 
S'ii^"'*  "  These  God-like  fooU  !  "  was  the  striking  phrase  of 
tetart    *  generous  German  who  observed  the  thin  ranks 
sauntering  back  imder  a  crushing  fire,  with  occasional 
halts  to  gather  up  their  wounded.    The  casualty 
figures  show  how  terrific  was  the  ordeal  to  which 
the  men  had  been  exposed.    The  Irish  Rifles  lost 
the  very  heavy   numbers  of  9   officers  killed,   13 
wounded,  ard  465  men  out  of  action.    The  total  of 
the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  was  even  more  terrible,  working 
out  as  21  officers  and  626  men  dead  or  wounded. 
The  figures  of  the  2nd  Berkshires  and  of  the  2nd 
Lincolns  were  heavy,  but  less  disastrous  than  those 
akeady  quoted.    The  former  lost  20  officers  and  263 
men,  the  latter  8  officers  and  268  men.    The  24th 
Brigade  (Oxley)  which  had  supported  the  25th,  and 
had  also  reached  the  first  trenches,  endured  losses 
which  were  almost  as  disastrous.    The  2nd  East 
Lancashires  lost  19  officers  and  435  men ;    the  1st 
Sherwood  Foresters,  17  officers  and  342  men;   the 
2nd  Northamptons,  12  officers  and  414  r    i ;  the  6th 
Black  Watch,  8  officers  and  140  men.    The  losses 
of  the  23rd  Brigade,  which  remained  in  support,  were 
by  no  means  light,  for  the  Scottish  Rifles  lost  12 
officers  and  156  men ;   while  the  2nd  Devons  lost  7 
officers  and  234  men.    Altogether  the  Eighth  Division 
lost  4600  men,  a  single  brigade  (the  25th),  accounting 
for  2232  of  these  casualties.    Deplorable  as  they  are, 
thrse  figures  must  at  least  show  that  officers  and  men 
had  done  all  that  could  be  attempted  to  achieve  the 
victory.    WTien  it  is  remembered  that  these  were  the 
same  battalions  which  had  lost  so  terribly  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  just  two  months  before,  one  can  but  marvel 
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at  the  iron  nerve  which  enabled  them  once  again  to  chap™ 
-nduie  BO  searching  a  test.  ^■ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Kensingtons  were  given  ■r>'^ta, 
a  separate  mission  of  their  own  in  the  capture  and  1^- 
defence  of  a  mine-crater  upon  the  left  of  the  British  '"'"'"^ 
line.    They  actuaUy  carried  not  onlv  the  crater,  but 
a  considerable  section  of  he  hostile  trenches,  penetrat- 
mg  at  one  time  as  deep  a^  the  third  line ;   but  rein- 
forcements could  not  reach  them,  their  flanks  were 
bare,  and  they  were  at  last  forced  t»  retire.    "  It  was 
bitter  and  damnable  I  "  cries  one  of  them  out  of  his 
fuU  heart.    It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  remams  of  the  gallant  band  were  able  to  make 
theur  way  back  again  to  the  British  line  of  trerches. 
Nine  officers  were  kiUed,  4  wounded,  and  420  men 
were  hit  out  of  about  700  who  went  into  action. 

Such  was  the  attack  and  bloody  repulse  which 
begaii  the  Battle  of  Richebourg.  At  the  same  hour 
the  Indians  and  the  First  Corps  had  advanced  upon 
the  German  hues  to  the  north  of  Givenchy  with  the 
same  undaunted  courage,  the  same  heavy  losses,  and 
the  same  barren  result.  The  events  of  May  9  wiU 
always  stand  in  military  history  as  among  the  most 
honourable,  but  also  the  most  arduous,  of  the  many 
hard  experiences  of  the  British  soldiers  in  France 

In  the  case  of  the  Indians,  the  attack  was  checked 
eaily,  and  could  make  no  headway  against  the 
tembly  arduous  conditions.  Their  advance  was  upon 
tte  rjght  of  that  abeady  described  of  the  Fourth  Corps 
Farther  st  Jl  to  the  right  or  to  the  south  in  the  region 
^  Richebourg  L'Avou6  was  the  front  of  the  First 
lAvMion  which  was  fated  to  be  even  more  heavily 
pumshed  than  the  Eighth  had  been  in  the  north.  In 
this  case  also  there  was  a  prelude  of  forty  minutes' 
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OHunm  concentrated  fire— a  period  which,  aa  the  result 
_L     showed,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  neutralise  the 

^* '^''*  many  obstacles  with  which  the  stormers  were  faced. 

bonri—  During  the  night,  the  sappers  had  bridged  the  ditches 
''"''  between  the  front  trenches  and  the  supports,  and  had 
also  crept  out  and  thrown  bridges  over  the  ditches 
between  the  two  lines.  The  2nd  Brigade  (Thesiger), 
consisting  of  the  1st  Northamptons,  2nd  and  6th 
Sussex,  2nd  Rifles,  Ist  North  Lancashires,  and  0th 
Liverpools,  attacked  upon  the  right — indeed,  they 
formed  at  that  moment  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole 
British  Army,  save  for  the  Forty-seventh  London 
Division  to  the  south.  The  weather  was  bright  and 
clear,  but  the  effect  of  the  bombardment  was  to 
raise  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that  two  men  from 
each  platoc'u  in  the  front  line  were  able  to  carry 
forward  a  light  bridge  with  which  they  gained  a  line 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  enemy's  parapet.  The 
instant  that  the  guns  ceased,  the  infant^  dashed 
forward,  but  were  met  by  a  withering  fire.  The  Ist 
Northamptons  and  2nd  Sussex  were  in  the  lead,  and 
the  ground  between  the  armies  was  littered  with  theii 
bodies.  In  a  second  wave  came  the  2nd  Rifles  and 
the  6th  Sussex,  but  human  valour  could  do  nothing 
against  the  p<jlting  sleet  of  lead.  The  wire  had  been 
very  imperfectly  cut,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
through.  The  survivors  fell  back  into  the  front 
trenches,  while  their  comrades  lay  in  lines  and  heape 
upon  the  bullet-swept  plain.  The  6th  Sussex  Terri- 
torials had  their  baptism  of  fire,  the  first  and  last  for 
many,  and  carried  themselves  like  men.  A  line  of 
German  machine-guns  was  posted  in  a  very  close 
position  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  advance,  and  it 
was  these  which  inflicted  the  heaviest  losses.    Hardly 
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At  Caum 
V. 


a  nogle  nuu  got  aa  far  m  the  Qerman  parapet 
6.20  cix«  aasault  was  a  definite  failtire. 

On  the  left,  the  3rd  Brigade  had  kept  pace  with  ^'>*  ,";"■• 

1  m  1111  i>'i  1-1  mi'^'  Richt* 

the  2nd,  and  had  shared  its  tnala  and  its  losses.  The  i<<»rt— 
van  of  the  charging  brigade  was  formed  by  the  2nd  '^''  ''' 
Hunsters  and  the  2nd  Welsh.  The  1st  Gloucesters, 
1st  South  Wales  Borderers,  and  4th  Welsh  Fusiliers 
were  in  close  support.  Their  attack  was  on  the  German 
line  at  the  Rue  des  Bois,  300  yards  away.  They 
reached  the  trenches,  though  Colonel  Richfud  of  the 
Munsters  and  very  many  of  his  men  were  killed. 
This  was  the  third  Munster  Colonel — Charrier,  Bent, 
Richard — to  be  killed  or  disabled  in  the  war.  The 
men  surged  over  the  parapet.  Captain  Campbell-Dick 
standing  on  the  crest  of  it,  and  whooping  them  on 
with  his  cap  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  hounds.  He 
fell  dead  even  as  they  passed  him.  The  trenches  were 
taken,  but  could  not  be  held,  as  there  were  no  supports 
and  the  assault  had  failed  on  either  side.  Under 
cover  of  a  renewed  artillery  fire  the  survivors  came 
dowly  and  sulleuly  back.  Once  more,  and  for  the  third 
time,  the  2nd  Munsters  were  reduced  to  200  rank  and 
file.  Three  officers  emerged  unhurt  from  the  action. 
A  second  attack  was  ordered  for  mid-day,  the 
regiment)  being  shifted  round  so  as  to  bring  the 
(upports  into  the  front  line.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  losses  had  already  been  so  heavy 
that  it  was  impossible,  especially  in  the  2nd  Brigade, 
to  muster  sufficient  force  for  a  successful  advance. 
The  1st  Guards  Brigade  (Lowther)  was  therefore 
brought  to  the  front,  and  after  a  renewed  bombard- 
ment at  4  o'clock  the  two  leading  battalions — ^the  Ist 
Black  Watch  anu  the  Ist  Cameron  Highlanders — 
rushed  to  the  assault  over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen 
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Oum  comrades.  It  ii  on  recoid  that  as  the  Highlanders 
_!  dashed  forward,  a  number  of  the  wounded  who  had 
JJ'JJI''  been  lying  in  the  open  since  morning,  staggered  to 
fwtlurt.  **«'*««*  and  joined  in  the  charge.  It  was  a  desperate 
effort,  and  the  khaki  wave  rolled  up  to  the  trenches, 
and  even  lapped  over  them  in  places  ;  but  the  losses 
were  too  heavy,  and  the  advance  had  lost  all  weight 
before  it  reached  the  German  line.  At  one  point  a 
handful  of  Black  Watch  got  over  the  line,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  reinforce  them,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  The  8rd  Brigade  on  their  &ai\k 
had  pushed  forward  the  1st  Gloucesters  and  1st 
South  Wales  Borderers.  They  found  the  enemy 
"standing  3  and  4  deep  in  their  breastworks  and 
fighting  like  demons."  The  British  threw  them- 
selves down,  and  their  guns  showered  shrapnel  on 
the  crowded  German  trenches.  The  enemy  losses 
were  great  but  the  machine-guns  were  intact  and  no 
advance  was  possible.  At  6  o'clock  the  survivors  of 
both  Brigades  were  back  in  their  trenches  once  more. 
Late  the  same  night  the  5th  Brigade  of  the  Second 
Division  was  brought  up  to  take  over  the  line,  and 
the  remains  of  the  First  Division  were  withdrawn  to 
the  rear. 

The  losses  of  the  2nd  Brigade  were  70  officers  and 
1793  men,  which  might  have  been  cited  as  possibly 
the  highest  number  incurred  in  the  same  length  of 
time  up  to  that  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible 
figures  of  the  26th  Brigade  upon  the  same  fatal  day. 
The  other  two  brigades  of  the  Division  were  hard 
hit,  the  total  losses  of  the  Division  amounting  to 
nearly  6000  men.  If  the  loss  of  the  Indian  Corps 
be  included,  the  number  of  casualties  in  this  assault 
cannot  have  been  less  than  from  12,000  to  13,000 
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men ;  while  the  loaaei  to  the  enemy  inflicted  by  the  atAfrni 
•rtilleTy  could  not  poieibly  have  approximated  to  thia      ^' 
figure,  nor  had  any  advantage  been  obtained.  t>»  b«««i« 

There  are  few  lingle  period*  v,f  the  War  so  crowded  t^^- 
with  incident  as  from  May  7  to  9, 1918.  In  the  north  •'•^'*«' 
the  second  Battle  of  Ypres  wa«  at  ita  height.  In  the 
south  the  Battle  of  Richebourg  had  begun.  But  a  third 
incident  occurred  upon  the  earlier  date  which  struck 
the  civilised  world  with  a  horror  which  no  combat, 
however  murderous,  could  inspire.  It  was  the  day 
when  nearly  1200  civilians,  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  women  and  little  children,  were  murdered 
by  being  torpedoed  and  drowned  in  the  unarmed  liner 
the  LutUania.  Such  incidents  do  not  come  within  the 
direct  scope  of  this  narrative,  and  yet  this  particular 
one  had  an  undoubted  military  bearing  upon  the  War, 
since  it  hardened  our  resolve,  stimulated  our  recruit- 
ing, and  nerved  our  soldiers  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
while  finally  removing  any  possibility  of  peace  based 
upon  compromise.  No  such  crime  against  civilians 
has  been  committed  in  deliberate  warfare  since  the 
days  of  Tamerlane  or  Timour  the  Tartar ;  yet  it  is 
dreadful  to  have  to  add  that  it  was  hailed  as  a  triumph 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  that  medals 
were  struck  to  commemorate  it,  and  that  no  protest 
appeared  in  the  German  Press.  To  such  depths  of 
demoralisation  had  this  once  Christian  and  civilised 
nation  been  reduced  I  Touch  Germany  where  one 
would,  on  land  or  air,  on  the  sea  or  under  it,  one  came 
always  upon  murder. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  tenacity  of  Sir 
John  French  under  the  very  diflScult  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.  His  troops  at  Ypres 
were  still  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.    Their 
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Ch«™  position  on  May  10  was  precarious.    The  only  lein- 
L     foicements  they  could  hope  for  in  case  of  disaster 

!?iuoh^'  ^*'*  ^°™  *^®  '"^*^-  ^^  y^  ^^  ^°^^  1»*^  '**elf 
bmirg-  received  a  severe  rebuff.  Was  it  best  to  abandon  the 
attack  there,  and  reassume  the  defensive,  so  as  to 
have  the  men  available  in  case  there  should  come  an 
urgent  call  from  the  north  ?  A  weaker  general  would 
have  said  so,  and  accepted  his  check  at  Festubert. 
Sir  John,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  deflected 
from  his  plans.  He  steadied  himself  by  a  day 
or  two  of  rest,  during  which  he  not  only  prepared 
fresh  forces  for  striking,  but  got  the  measure  of  the 
enemy's  power  at  Ypres.  Then  it  was  determined 
that  the  action  should  proceed,  but  that  it  should  be 
directed  to  the  more  southerly  area  of  the  British 
position,  where  it  would  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
French,  and  receive  some  support  from  their  admirable 
artillery. 

The  centre  of  the  British  movement  was  still  at 
Richebourg  I'Avou^,  but  the  direction  of  the  advance 
was  to  the  south  and  west.  It  had  already  been 
shown  that  the  passage  of  open  spaces  under  machine- 
gun  fire  was  difficult  and  deadly  by  da/light,  so  it  was 
determined  that  night  should  be  used  for  the  advance. 
Several  successive  lights  were  unfavourable,  but  the 
days  were  spent  in  a  deliberate  artillery  preparation 
until  the  action  was  recommenced  upon  May  16.  In 
the  interval,  the  Second  Division  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  First  in  the  Givenchy  sector,  and  the  Seventh 
Division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  had  been  brought  round 
from  the  Laventie  district,  and  was  now  upon  the  right 
of  their  comrades  of  the  First  Corps.  The  Canadian 
Division  was  brought  up  in  support,  while  the  Indian 
Corps  still  preserved  its  position  upon  the  left.    The 
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general  line  of  attack  was  from  Richebourg  by  the  chutd 
Rue  des  Bois,  and  so  south  in  front  of  Festubert.  _Il 

The  advance  was  made  by  the  Indians  upon  the  ^'  **"■• 
left,  and  the  Second  Division  upon  the  right  at  11.30  b^m^-" 
on  the  night  of  May  16.  The  Indians  were  held  up,  '•^"'"^ 
and  maintained  from  that  time  onwards  a  defensive 
position.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Meerut 
Division  had  Buffered  heavily  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  that 
the  Lahore  Division  had  been  very  hard  hit  at  Ypres, 
and  that  there  was  only  a  limited  facility  for  replacing 
the  losses  of  the  native  regiments,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  CJorps  had  weakened.  The 
Second  Division,  however,  would  take  no  denial. 
The  attack  was  in  the  hands  of  the  6th  and  6th 
Brigades,  with  the  4th  Guards  Brigade  in  support. 
It  was  to  sweep  over  the  ground,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  repulse  of  the  9th,  but  it  was  to  be 
screened  by  darkness.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the 
men  passed  silently  over  the  front  trench,  and  lay 
down  in  four  lines  in  the  open  waiting  for  the  signal. 
At  11.30  the  word  was  passed,  and  they  advanced  at 
a  walk.  The  front  line  of  the  5th  Brigade  was  com- 
posed of  the  2nd  Worcesters  upon  the  left,  and  the 
InnislrilliTig  Fusiliers  (taken  from  the  12th  Brigade) 
upon  the  right.  The  leading  battalions  of  the  6th 
Brigade  were  the  1st  Rifles,  the  1st  King's  Liverpools, 
1st  Berkshires,  and  upon  the  extreme  right  two  com- 
panies (A  and  B)  of  the  7th  King's  Liverpools.  Flares 
were  suddenly  discharged  from  the  Grerman  trenches, 
and  a  ghostly  flickering  radiance  illuminated  the  long 
lines  of  crouching  men.  There  were  numerous  ditches 
in  front,  but  the  sappers  had  stolen  forward  and 
spanned  them  with  rude  bridges.  The  German  fire 
was  terrific,  but  the  uncertain  quivering  light  made  it 
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c««»  less  deadly  than  it  had  been  dining  ti. ,  daytime, 
—     though    very    many    fell.     It   was    insufficient   to 
oi'a^  stop  the  determined  rush  of  the  British  infantry. 

^«.f  b^rt.  ?^®  "^**  '^^^  '">*  ^°^^  ^^"^  back,  and  sweeping 
jets  from  machine-guns  could  not  kill  them  fast 
enough :  nothing  but  Death  could  hold  that  furious 
line.    In  three  minutes  they  had  swarmed  across  the 
open,  and  poured  into  the  trenches,  killing  or  taking 
all  the  Germans  who  were  in  the  front  line.    The  2nd 
Worcesters  on  the  left  were  held  up  by  unbroken 
barbed  wire,  and  were  unable  to  get  forward ;   but 
all  the  other  battalions  reached  the  trench,  and  cleared 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  flank,  the 
bombers  rushing  along  it  and  hurling  their  deadly 
weapons  in  front  of  them.    The  remainder  rushed 
down  the  communication  trench,   and  seized  the 
second  line  of  defences  some  hundreds  of  yards  behind 
the  first.    On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  16,  the 
Second  Division  had  gained  and  firmly  held  about 
half  a  mils  in  breadth  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth 
of  the  German  trenches.   There  was  still  an  open  plain 
in  the  rear  between  the  advanced  troops  and  their 
supports,  which  as  the  light  grew  clearer  was  so  swept 
by  German  fire  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get 
across  it.    About  8.30  in  the  morning,  the  remainder 
of  the  7th  King's  Liverpools  with  some  of  their  com- 
rades of  the  6th  King's  Liverpools  endeavoured  to 
join  the  others  m  front,  but  were  shot  to  pieces  in 
the  venture.    During  the  whole  of  the  morning,  how- 
ever, single  volunteers  kept  running  forward  carrying 
fresh  supplies  of  bombs  and  bandoliers  of  cartridges 
for  the  men  in  front.    The  names  of  most  of  these 
brave  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  casualty  lista,  and 
their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  their  comrades. 
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Four  hours  after  this  successful  attack  by  the  Ourra 
Second  Division,  at  3.30  on  the  morning  of  Sunday     _^ 
May  16,  another  assault  was  made  some  miles  to  the  The  B>tth 
south,  just  to  the  north  of  Festubert.    The  attack  ^-' 
was  made  by  the  20th  Brigade  (Hejrworth)  upon  the  *'•■"''»'*• 
left  and  the  22nd  (Lawford)  npon  the  right.    The 
2nd  Borders  and  2nd  Scots  Guards  led  the  rush  of 
the  20th,  supported  later  by  the  1st  Grenadiers  and 
2nd  Gordons;    while  the  Ist  Welsh  Fusiliers  and 
2nd  Queen's  Surrey  were  in  the  van  of  the  22nd 
with  the  2nd  Warwicks,  8th  Royal  Scots,  and  1st 
South  StafEords  behind  them.    The  famous  Seventh 
Division  has  never  yet  found  its  master  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  the  Seventh  Prussian  Corps  in  the  soufi 
could  make  no  more  of  it  than  the  Fifteenth  had  done 
in  the  north. 

In  the  case  of  the  20th  Brigade  the  Borders  upon 
the  left  were  held  up  for  a  time,  but  the  Scots  Guards 
advanced  with  a  fury  which  took  them  far  beyond 
the  immediate  objective,  and  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  company  outdistanced  all  their 
comrades,  and  being  isolated  in  the  German  position, 
were  nearly  all  cut  ofi.  The  rest  of  the  Guards, 
however,  having  crossed  the  trench  line,  swung  across, 
«o  that  they  were  in  the  rear  of  the  Germans  who  were 
holding  up  the  Borders,  so  that  the  defenders  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  1st  Grenadiers  came 
up  in  support  and  the  ground  was  made  good.  Mean- 
while the  22nd  Brigade  upon  the  right  had  some 
desperate  fighting.  The  2nd  Queen's  Surrey  had 
been  temporarily  stopped  by  heavy  machine-gun 
fire,  but  two  companies  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers 
rushed  the  trenches  opposite  them  and  were  quickly 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  battalion.    The  Queen's 
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Cii«™  Surrey  refused  to  be  rebufied,  and  with  the  rapport 
-L     of    the    Ist    Staffords    they   again    came    forward 
'^'r^T  »°d  di^abing  through  a  sleet  of  buUets  got  to  the 
taurr-^    Gferman  line.    Colonel  Gabbett  of  the  Fusiliers  and 
Major  Bottomley  of  the  Queen's,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Gheluvelt,  both  met  their  death  in  this  fine  attack. 
On  reaching  the  trenches  the  South  Staffords  sent 
their  bomhers  under  Lieutenant  Hassell  down  the 
aUeys  of  the  Germans,  gathering  in  many  prisoners. 
A  surprising  feat  was  performed  by  Sergeant-Major 
Barter  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  while  engag^  in  similar 
work,  for  he  and  seven  men  brought  back  94  Germans, 
including  3  officers.    The  leading  companies  of  the 
South   Stafiords   under   Major   Lord   and    Captain 
Bearman  got  well  forward  into  the  enemy's  ground, 
and  held  on  there  for  three  days  under  a  terrible 
sheU-faU,  until  they  handed  the  position  over  to  the 
21st  Brigade.    Meanwhile,  upon  the  left  a  mixed  lot 
of  men  from  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  Scots  Guards,  and 
Warwioks,   aU  under  Captain  StockweU,   struggled 
along,  actually  swimming  one  ditch  which  was  too 
deep  to  wade,  and  got  into  the  Orchard  which  had  been 
assigned  as  their  objective.    These  men  were  after- 
wards withdrawn  to  the  German  front  line  trenches 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  very  severe  bombardment 
on  the  Orchard.    Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  bringing  in  the  wounded,  owing  to  the  space  covered 
and  to  the  incessant  and  extreme  shelli^.    It  is  on 
record  that  the  men  of  the  field  ambulance,  under 
Lieutenant  Greenlees  of  the  Koyal  Medical  Corps, 
were  at  work  for  thirty-six  hours  with  three  hours' 
break,  always  in  the  open  and  always  under  fire. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  all  the  dangers  of 
war  without  its  thrills,  working  and  dying  for  the 
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need  of  their  comrades  and  the  honour  of  their  Ciu™» 
corps.  V. 

In  this  fine  day's  work,  in  which  the  Seventh  ■n-.l^ii. 
Division  hved  up  to  its  own  reputation,  Colonel  Wood  Cgl" 
of  the  Borders  and  Colonel  Brook  of  the  8  n  Royal  ''-'"'^'*- 
Scots  were  kiUed,  making  four  losses  in  one  day 
among  commanding  oflScers  of  battalions. 

On  the  night  of  May  16  the  Germans  made  a 
counter-attack,  which  pushed  back  the  extreme  apex 
of  the  ground  gained  by  the  Seventh  Division     All 
other  points  were  held.    The  British  had  now  cut 
two  holes  in  tl:s  German  front  over  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles ;  but  between  the  tTvo  holes  into 
which  the  heads  of  the  Second  and  Seventh  Divisions 
had  buried  themselves,  there  lay  one  portion  of  a 
thousand    yards    inviolate,    strongly    defended    by 
intricate  works  and  machine-guns.    Desperate  en- 
deavours had  been  made  upon  the  16th  to  get  round 
the  north  of  this  position  by  the  Second  Division, 
but  the  fire  was  too  murderous,  and  all  were  repulsed! 
At  half -past  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
attempt  was  renewed  from  both  sides  with  a  strong 
artillery  support.    On  the  north  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry  and  the  2nd  Oxford  and  Bucks  made  a 
strong  attack,  while  on  the  south  the  21st  Brigade 
pushed  to  the  front.    The  4th  Camerons,  a  Gaelic- 
speaking  battalion  of  shepherds  and  gillies,  kept  fair 
pace  with  the  veteran  regular  battalions  of  the  Brigade, 
but  lost  their  gaUant  Colonel,  Praser.    The  fiery  valour 
of  the  Camerons  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  afterwards 
bodies  of  the  faUen  were  found  far  ahead  of  any 
point  reached  that  day  by  the  main  advance.    Gradu- 
ally the  valiant  defenders  were  driven  from  post  to 
post,   and   crushed   under   the   cross   fire.    About 
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GHurm  mid-day  the  position  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 

'_     300   Burvivois   having   been   captnied.    Aftei   this 

rtRi^'"*  consolidation  of  their  front,  the  two  attacking  divi- 
bonix-  sions  drove  on  together  to  the  eastward,  winning 
Feitobtrt.  gjpmj^  jjj   jjg  ^y^  j,^^  meeting  everywhere  the 

same  stark  resistance.  Farmhouse  after  farmhouse 
was  carried.  At  one  point  a  considerable  body  of 
Germans  rushed  out  from  an  untenable  position; 
but  on  their  putting  up  their  hands  and  advancing 
towards  the  British,  they  were  mowed  down  to  the 
number  of  some  hundreds  by  the  rifles  and  cannon 
of  their  comrades  in  the  rear.  South  of  Festubert 
the  thick  spray  of  bombers  and  bayonet  men  thrown 
out  by  the  Seventh  Division  into  the  German  trenches 
were  also  making  ground  all  day,  and  the  enemy's 
loss  in  this  quarter  was  exceedingly  heavy.  The  67th 
Prussian  Regiment  of  Infantry,  among  others,  is  said 
to  have  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  numbers 
during  these  operations. 

By  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  17,  the  hostile 
front  had  been  crushed  in  for  a  space  of  over  two 
miles,  and  the  British  Army  had  regained  the  ascend- 
ancy which  had  been  momentarily  checked  upon 
May  9.  If  a  larger  tale  of  prisoners  was  not  forth- 
coming as  a  proof  of  victory,  the  explanation  lay 
in  the  desperate  nature  of  the  encounter.  The 
sinking  of  the  Lugitania,  and  the  murders  by  poison- 
gas,  were  in  the  thoughts  and  on  the  lips  of  the 
assaulting  infantry,  and  many  a  German  made  s 
vicarious  atonement.  At  the  same  time  the  little 
mobs  of  men  who  rushed  forward  with  white  flags 
in  one  hand,  and  in  many  cases  their  purses  out- 
stretched in  the  other,  were  given  quarter  and  led 
.    to  the  rear,  safe  from  all  violence  save  from  theii 
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own  artilleiy.    There  weie  many  fierce  threats  of  no  csaru 
quarter  before  the  engagement,  but  with  victory  the      ^' 
traditional  kindliness  of  the  British  soldier  asserted  '"<•  B*tti> 
itself  once  more.  ta*!" 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  men  in  the  front  ^"""^ 
line  were  relieved,  Lord  Cavan's  4th  Guards  Brigade 
taking  over  the  advanced  trenches  in  which  the  1st 
King's  Liverpools  and  other  battalions  of  the  6th  and 
8th  Brigades  were  lying.  The  Guards  had  to  advance 
a  considerable  distance  under  very  heavy  fire  to 
reach  their  objective,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  othe' 
days  in  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Khartoum  stoov^ 
by  the  trenches  and  blessed  them  as  they  passed. 
They  lost  many  men  from  the  terrible  artillery  fire, 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  at  once  advanced  in  a  most 
gallant  attack  which  won  several  hundred  yards  of 
ground.  The  Irish  and  2nd  Grenadiers  were  the 
attackijjg  battalions  with  the  Herts  territorials  in 
close  support.  The  Irish  Guards  were  especially  for- 
ward and  held  the  ground  gained,  but  lost  17  officers 
and  several  hundred  men.  All  day  of  the  18th  the 
Guards  held  the  advanced  front  line  until  relieved  at 
midnight  of  that  date  by  the  advance  of  another 
Division. 

The  18th  saw  the  general  advance  renewed,  but 
it  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  heavy  weather 
made  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  artillery  support  which 
is  so  needful  where  buildings  have  to  be  carried.  The 
Indians  upon  the  left  sustained  a  heavy  attack  upon 
this  day,  the  losses  falling  chiefly  upon  the  Sirhind 
Brigade,  and  especially  on  the  1st  Highland  Light 
Infantry  and  the  16th  Sikhs.  It  was  in  this  action 
that  Lieutenant  Smyth  and  Private  Lai  Singh  of  the 
latter  regiment  saved  the  fight  at  a  critical  moment 
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ciarh  by  bringing  up  a  fresh  supply  of  bombs.    Ten  men 
L     started  on  the  venture,  and  only  the  two  won  home. 

S'rS"'*  "^^  ^^^  ''"  ^^  "'*^  misty.  It  was  upon  this 
boui(-  date  that  the  two  hard-working  and  victorious 
Divisions,  the  Second  and  the  Seventh,  were  relieved 
respectively  by  the  Fifty-first  Highland  Territorial 
Division  and  by  the  Canadians,  the  guns  of  the  two 
regular  Divisions  being  retained.  The  operations 
which  had  hitherto  been  under  Monro  of  the  First 
Corps,  were  now  confided  to  Alderson  of  the  Canadians. 
At  this  time,  the  general  level  of  the  advance  was 
the  road  which  extends  from  La  Quinque  to  Bethune. 
The  change  of  troops  did  not  entail  any  alteration 
in  strategy,  and  the  slow  advance  went  forward. 
Upon  the  night  of  May  20-21  the  Canadians  continued 
the  work  of  the  Seventh  Division,  and  added  several 
fresh  German  trenches  to  the  area  abeady  secured. 
From  Richebourg  to  the  south  and  east  there  was  now 
a  considerable  erosion  in  the  German  position.  The 
first  objective  of  the  Canadians  was  an  orchard  in 
the  Quinque  Rue  position,  which  was  assaulted  by 
the  14th  Montreal  Regiment  (Meighen)  and  the  16tii 
Canadian  Scottish  (Leckie),  after  a  gallant  recon- 
naissance by  Major  Leckie  of  the  latter  regiment. 
The  Canadians  were  thrust  in  between  tihe  3id 
Coldstream  Guards  of  the  Second  Division  upon  their 
left,  and  the  2nd  Wiltshires  of  the  Seventh  Division 
upon  their  right.  The  orchard  was  cleared  in  most 
gallant  fashion,  and  a  trench  upon  the  flank  of  it  was 
taken,  but  the  Canadian  loss  was  considerable  in 
the  battalions  named  and  in  the  13th  Royal  Canadian 
Highlanders  in  support.  Another  Canadian  battalion, 
the  10th,  had  attacked  the  German  line  a  mile  to  the 
'   south  of  the  orchard,  and  had  been  repulsed.    A 
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heavy  bombardment  was  organised,  and  the  attempt  ciAnm 

was  renewed  upon  the  following  day,  two  companies     1 

of  the  10th,  preceded  by  a  company  of  grenade-  ^^"'* 
throwers,  carrying  400  yards  of  the  trench  at  a  very  bourg— 
severe  cost.    It  was  partly  recaptured  by  the  Germans  '""'^ 
upon  May  22,  while  part  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canadians.    Several  counter-attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Canadians  during  this  day,  but  all  withered 
away  before  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Western  bfantry. 

On  May  24  the  Canadians  were  attacking  once 
more  at  the  position  where  the  10th  Battalion  had 
obtained  a  partial  success  upon  the  22nd.  It  was  a 
strongly  fortified  post,  which  had  been  named  "  Bex- 
hill  "  by  the  British.  The  assault  was  carried  out  at 
daybreak  by  two  companies  of  the  6tb  Battalion 
under  Major  Edgar,  with  a  company  of  the  7th 
British  Colimibians  in  support.  Before  six  o'clock 
the  position  had  been  carried,  and  was  held  all  day 
in  face  of  a  concentrated  sheU-fiie  from  the  German 
guns.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  for  the  Brigade  lost 
60  officers  and  nearly  1000  men,  but  never  their 
grip  of  the  German  trench.  On  the  same  night, 
however,  another  Canadian  attack  delivered  by  the 
3rd  Battalion  (Rennie)  with  great  fire,  was  eventually 
r^ulsed  by  the  machine-guns. 

This  long-drawn  straggling  action,  which  had 
commenced  with  such  fury  upon  May  9,  was  now 
burning  itself  out.  Prolonged  operations  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  carried  on  by  fresh  relays  of  troops. 
The  Forty-seventh  London  Territorial  Division  was 
brought  up  into  the  front  line,  and  found  itself 
involved  at  once  in  some  fierce  fighting  at  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  British  line  near  Givenchy.  The 
Forty-seventh  Division  (formerly  the  Second  London 
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Diviaion)  wu  in  reality  the  only  London  division, 
nnoe  the  battalions  which  composed  the  first,  the 
«»JJ|^  Artists,  Victorias,  Rangers,  Westminsters,  etc.,  had 
itetaUrt  ""'"■'^y  "•**"  absorbed  by  regular  brigades.     The 
diviaion  commanded  by  General  Barter  consisted  of 
the  140th  (Cuthbert),  141st  (Thwaitee),  and  142nd 
(Willoughby)  Brigades.   On  the  evening  of  May  26  the 
latter  Brigade,  which  occupied  the  front-line  trench, 
was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  German 
line  opposite,  whilst  the  18th  BatteJion  of  the  14lBt 
Brigade  made  a  strong  feint  to  draw  their  fire.    The 
first-line  battalions  were  the  23rd  and  24th  (Queen's), 
of  which  the  23rd  upon  the  left  had  some  300  yards 
of  open  to  cross,  while  the  24th  upon  the  right  had 
not  more  than  160.    Both  battalions  reached  their 
objective  in  safety,  and  within  three  minutes  had 
established   telephonic   communications   with  their 
supports   of   the   2lBt  and   22nd   Battalions.    The 
capture  of  the  trenches  had  not  been  difficvdt,  but 
their  retention  was  exceedingly  so,  as  there  was  a 
ridge  from  which  the  German  machine-guns  com- 
manded the  whole  line  of  trench.    Each  man  had 
brought  a  sandbag  with  him,  and  these  were  rapidly 
filled,  while  officers  and  men  worked  desperately  in 
building  up  a  defensive  traverse — a  labour  in  which 
Sergeant  Ozman  greatly  distinguished  himself.    Three 
German  coimter-attacks  got  up  within  ten  yards  of 
the  24th,  bu+  all  were  beaten  back.    The  German 
bombers,  ho\.„ver,  were  deadly,  and  many  officers 
and    men    were    among   their    victims.    The    2l8t 
Battalion  had  followed  up  the  23rd,  and  by  10.30 
they  were  able  to  work  along  the  line  of  the  German 
trench  and  make  good  the  position.    All  day  upon 
May  26  they  were  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  and 
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Moniate  Q«rmui  fin,   but  that  afternoon  about  Ouna 
4  P.1I.  they  were  relieved  by  the   20th  London     _!l 
from  Thwaites'  Ulit  Brigade.     The  line  was  con-  '■^  ^u* 
solidated  and  held,  in  spite  of  a  sharp  attack  on  C^ 
the  afternoon  of  May  28,  which  was  beaten  ofi  by  '"'"'"^ 
the  20th  Battalion. 

Whilst  the  London  Division  had  been  thrust  into 
the  right  of  the  British  line,  the  Canadian  infantry 
had  been  relieved  by  bringing  forward  into  the 
trenches  the  dismounted  troopers  of  King  Edward's 
and  Strathcona's  Horse,  belonging  to  Seely's  Mounted 
Canadian  Brigade,  who  fought  as  well  as  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  infantry— a  standard  not  to  be 
surpassed.    Prom  this  time  onwards  there  was  a 
long  lull  in  this  section  of  the  British  line.    The  time 
was  spent  in  rearranging  the  units  of  the  Army,  and 
in  waiting  for  those  great  reinforcements  of  munitions 
which  were  so  urgently  needed.    It  was  recognised 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  victorious 
advance,  or  to  do  more  than  to  hold  one's  ground, 
when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  could  fire  six  shells  to 
one.    In  Britab,  the  significance  of  this  fact  had 
at  last  been  made  apparent,  and  the  whf.e  will  and 
energy  of  the  country  were  turned  tj     le  produc- 
tion of  ammunition.    Not  only  were  the  old  factories 
in  full  swing,  but  great  new  centres  were  created  in 
towns  which  had  never  yet  sent  forth  such  sinister 
exports.     Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  man  who  has  made 
atonement  for  any  wrong  that  he  did  his  country  in 
the  days  of  the  Boer  War  by  his  magnificent  services 
in  this  far  greater  crisis,  threw  all  his  energy  and  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  into  this  vital  work,  and  performed 
the  same  miracles  in  the  organisation  and  improvisa- 
tion of  the  tools  of  warfare  that  Lord  Kitchener 
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(hum  had  done  in  the  cue  of  the  New  Armiei.    They  were 

_1     aervices  which  hia  country  can  never  forget.    Under 

^i^  bi*  energy  and  inspiration  the  huge  output  of  Enen 

rSIbirt.  ""^  *'"  °*^*'  *'•'*•*"••  "^  Germany  were  equalled, 
and  finally  surpaaied  by  the  improviaed  and  largely 
amateur  munition  workers  of  Britain.  The  main 
difficulty  in  the  production  of  high  explosives  had 
lain  in  the  scarcity  o'  picric  acid.  Our  Free  Trade 
policy,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  some 
aspects,  had  been  pushed  to  such  absurd  and  pedantic 
lengths  that  this  vital  product  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  although  it  is  a 
derivative  of  that  coal  tar  in  wUch  we  are  so  rich. 
Now  at  last  the  plants  for  its  production  were  laid 
down.  Every  little  village  gasworks  was  sending  up 
its  quota  of  toluol  to  the  central  receivers.  Finally, 
in  explosives  as  in  shells  and  guns,  the  British  were 
able  to  supply  their  own  wants  folly  and  to  assist 
their  Allies.  One  of  the  strangest,  and  also  most 
honourable,  episodes  of  the  War  was  this  great  eco- 
nomic efEort  which  involved  sacrifices  to  the  time, 
comfort,  and  often  to  the  health  of  individuab  so 
great  as  to  match  those  of  the  soldiers.  Grotesque 
combinations  resulted  from  the  eagerness  of  all 
dasses  to  lend  a  hand.  An  observer  has  described 
how  a  peer  and  a  prize-fighter  have  been  seen  working 
on  the  same  bench  at  Woolwich,  while  titled  ladies 
and  young  girls  from  cultured  homes  earned  sixteen 
ahillings  a  week  at  Erith,  and  boasted  in  the  morning 
of  the  number  of  shell  cases  which  they  had  turned 
and  finished  in  their  hours  of  night  shift.  Truly  it 
had  become  a  National  War.  Of  all  its  strange 
.  memories  none  will  be  stranger  than  those  of  the 
peaceful  middle-aged  civilians  who  were  seen  eagerly 
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TMding  books  upon  elementMy  drill  in  order  to  omaitb 
yttftn  themaelTM  to  Uce  the  moet  ismoui  loldiers     Jl 
in  Europe,  or  of  the  Mhoolgirla  and  matron*  who  ^^  '"^ 
donned  blue  blouaei  and  by  their  united  work  »ur-  bi.^ 
paMed  the  output  of  the  great  death  factoriee  of  '""""^ 
Eaten. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  TBBNOHBS  OP  HOOQK 

The  Brituh  line  in  June  1918— CanndiMU  at  OiTenohy— Attack  of 
the  154th  Brigade-8th  Liverpool  Irieh— Third  DiviMon  at  Hoogr 
—11th  Brigade  near  Ypres— Flame  attack  on  the  Fourteentn 
light  DiviBion— Victory  of  the  Sixth  Di™ion  at  Hooge. 

chapim  The  spring  campaign  may  be  Baid  to  have  ended  at 
IL     the  beginning  of  June.    It  had  conaisted,  so  far  as 

Tb.         the  British  were  concerned,  in  three  great  battles. 

^"°'  The  first  was  that  of  Neuve  ChapeUe.  The  second, 
and  incomparably  the  greatest,  was  the  second  Battle 
of  Ypres,  extending  from  April  22  to  the  end  of  May, 
in  which  both  sides  fought  themselves  to  a  standstill, 
but  the  Germans,  while  gaining  some  ground,  failed 
to  reach  their  final  objective.  The  third  was  the 
Battle  of  Richebourg,  from  May  9  to  May  18,  which 
began  with  a  check  and  ended  by  a  definite  but  limited 
advance  for  the  British.  The  net  result  of  the  whole 
operations  of  these  three  months  was  a  gain  of  ground 
to  the  Germans  in  the  Ypres  section  and  a  gain  of 
ground  to  the  Allies  in  the  region  of  Festubert  and 
Arras.  Neither  gain  can  be  said  to  have  been  of 
extreme  strategic  importance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  any  great  disi  -epancy  between  the  losses 
of  the  two  sides.  There  now  followed  a  prolonged 
lull,  during  which  the  Germans  were  content  to  remain 
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npon  the  defensive  upon  the  west  while  thej  vigorously  CHumi 
and  successfully  attacked  the  Russians  in  the  east, 
combining  their  forces  with  those  of  Austria,  and  "^ 
driving  their  half -armed  enemy  from  the  passes  of  the  uooee. 
Carpathians  right  across  Poland  until  the  line  of  the 
Vistula  had  been  secured.  TheAllies  meanwhile  pursued 
their  ill-fated  venture  in  the  Dardanelles,  while  they 
steadily  increased  their  numbers  and,  above  all,  their 
munitions  of  war  in  France  and  Flanders,  having  learned 
by  experience  that  no  bravery  or  devotion  can  make 
one  gun  do  the  work  of  six,  or  enable  infantry  who 
have  no  backing  from  artillery  to  gain  ground  from 
infantry  which  are  well  supported.  For  a  long  period 
to  come  the  most  important  engagements  were  a  series 
of  fights  upon  June  16,  July  30,  and  August  9,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  single  long-drawn-out  engage- 
ment, since  they  were  all  concerned  with  the  successive 
taking  and  retaking  of  the  same  set  of  trenches  near 
Hooge,  in  the  extreme  northern  section  of  the  line. 
Before  giving  some  account  of  these  events  it  would 
be  well  to  interrupt  the  narrative  for  a  time  in  order 
to  describe  that  vast  expansion  of  the  British  Army 
which  was  the  most  unexpected,  as  it  was  the  most 
decisive,  factor  in  the  war.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  huge  muster  of  men  within]  the 
island,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  Near  East,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
various  Colonial  campaigns,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  the  reader  the  actual  battle-line  in  France, 
with  the  order  and  composition  of  the  troops,  during 
the  smnmer  of  1916. 

The  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Allied  Army  consisted 
now,  as  before,  of  the  Belgians  and  of  a  French  corps, 
tiie  right  Moroccan  Division  of  which  was  the  neigh- 
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boui  of  the  British  Anny.  The  British  line  had  been 
extended  northwards  as  far  as  the  village  of  Boesinghe. 
If  now  the  reader  could  for  a  moment  imagine  himself 
in  an  aeroplane,  flying  from  north  to  south  down  the 
Imperial  battle-line,  he  would  see  beneath  him  first 
Eeir's  Sixth  Army  Corps,  which  was  composed  of 
the  Fourth  Division  (Wilson)  and  of  the  Sixth  Division 
(Congreve).  To  the  south  of  these  lay  the  Forty-ninth 
West  Ridhig  Division  of  Territoriab  (Baldock).  These 
three  divisions,  the  Fourth,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Forty- 
ninth,  formed  Keir's  Sixth  Army  Corps,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Hooge.  Upon  their  ri^t,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hooge,  holding  the  ground  which  had  been 
the  recent  scene  of  such  furious  fighting,  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  most  active  section  of  the  line  in 
the  immediate  future,  was  Allenby's  Fifth  Corps. 
General  Allenby  had  been  taken  from  the  command 
of  the  cavalry,  which  had  passed  to  General  Byng, 
and  had  filled  Flumer's  place  when  the  latter  took 
over  Smith-Dorrien's  Anny  at  the  end  of  April. 
Allenby's  Corps  consisted  of  the  veteran  Third 
Division  (Haldane's)  on  the  north.  Then  came, 
defending  the  lines  of  Hooge,  the  new  Foiuteenth 
light  Division  (Couper).  Upon  its  right  was  the 
Forty-sixth  North  Midland  Division  (Stuart- Wortiey). 
These  three  divisions,  the  Third  Regular,  Fourteentii 
New,  and  Forty-sixth  Territorial,  made  up  the  Fifth 
Corps. 

The  Second  Army  Corps  (Ferguson)  lay  to  the 
south  of  Hooge.  Their  northern  unit  was  the  old 
Regular  Fifth  Division  (Morland).  To  ita  south  was 
a  second  Regular  division — ^Bulfin's  Twenty-eighth, 
of  Ypres  renown.  On  its  right  was  the  Fiftieth 
Northumbrian  Division  (Lindsay),  consisting  of  those 
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three  gaUant  Territorial  brigades  which  had  done  so 
splendidly  in  the  crisis  of  the  gas  battle. 

The  Third  Army  Corps  (Pulteney's)  came  next  in  rh~ 
the  Ime.  This  was  the  strongest  corps  in  the  whole  '^""^ 
force,  containing  no  fewer  than  four  divisions.  These 
were,  counting  as  ever  from  the  north,  the  Canadian 
Division  (Alderson),  the  Twelfth  New  Division  (Wing), 
the  Twenty-seventh  Division  of  Regulars  (Snow)' 
and  the  Eighth  Division  of  Regulars  (Davies).  All 
these  troops,  the  Sixth,  Fifth,  Second,  and  Third 
Corps,  made  up  Plumer's  Second  Army,  which  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  thirteen  divisions,  or,  approxi- 
mately, 260,000  men. 

The  First  Army,  under  Haig,  which  occupied  the 
southern  section  of  the  British  line,  consisted  of  three 
Army  Corps.    To  the  north,  in  the  Festubert;  region, 
was  the  hard-worked  and  depleted  Indian  Corps, 
which  had  fousfht  under  such  extraordinary  difficulties 
and  shown  such  fine  military  qvalities.    Attached  to 
them  was  the  Fifty-first  Highland  Territorial  Division 
(Bannatine-Mason).    The  first  two  brigades  of  this 
ware  pure  Scottish,  but  the  third  contained  three 
battalions  from  that  nursery  of  British  raiments, 
lAncashire.    South  of  the  Indians  came  the  glorious 
old  First  Corps,  and  south  of  it  the  equally  glorious 
Seventh  Division  (Capper),  forming  part  of  Rawlin- 
son's  Fourth  Corps.     Next  to  the  Seventh  Division 
TOs  the  new  Ninth  Division  (Landon),  composed  of 
Scottish  regiments— a  very  fine  unit.    South  of  these, 
e«iying  the  British  line  over  the  Bethune— La  Bass^ 
Canal,  and  six  miles  towards  Arras,  were  the  Fortv- 
seventh  London  Division  (Barter)  and  the  Forty- 
eighth  South  Midland  Division  (Fanshawe),  drawn 
mostly  from  Warwick,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
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Omutb  Bucks.    Altogether,  Haig's  First  Army  at  the  end 

"•     of  June  contained  nine  divisions,  or,  roughly,  180,000 

f"         men.    The  whole  great  Army,  then,  which  extended 

S^"°'  from  north  of  Yprea  to  north  of  Arras,  may  have 

mustered  in  the  line  about  440,000  men,  backed  by 

an  efficient  field  service,  which  may  easily  have 

numbered  120,000  more. 

When  one  contemplates  this  magnificent  force 

and  remembers  that  ten  months  earlier  iJie  whole 

British  Army  at  Mons  had  been  four  divisions,  that 

at  the  Aisne  there  were  six,  that  in  the  days  of  the 

first  Ypres  battle  there  were  eight,  and  that  now  there 

were  twenty-two,  one  marvels  at  the  extraordinary 

powers    of    creation   and    organisation   which   had 

created  so  efficient  and  powerful  a  machine.     It 

was  rapidly  made,  and  yet  in  no  way  was  it  crude 

or  feeble.    Particularly  pleasing  was  it  to  note  the 

names  of  the  divisiontd  commanders,  and  to  see  how 

many  of  the  heroic  leaders  of  brigades  in  those  early 

classical   conflicts— Landon,    Snow,    Bulfin,    Davies, 

Morland,  Wing,  Haldane,  Wilson,  and  Congreve- 

were  now  at  the  head  of  small  armies  of  their  own. 

Of  the  quality  of  this  great  force  it  is  superfluous  to 

speak.    The  whole  of  this  chronicle  is  a  record  of  it. 

One  observation,  however,  should  in  justice  be  made. 

With  that  breadth  and  generosity  of  mind  which 

make  them  the  truly  imperial  people  of  the  world, 

the  English  and  the  English  press  have  continually 

extolled  the  valour  of  the  Scots,  Irish,  Welsh,  or  men 

of  the  Overseas  Dominions.    There  has  hardly  ever 

been  a  mention  of  the  English  as  such,  and  the  fact 

has  given  rise  to  some  very  false  impressions.    It  is 

for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  none  the  less,  that 

four-fifths  of  this  great  army  was  purely  English,  and 
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that  the  English  Divisions,  be  they  North  or  South,  cwwo 
have  shown  a  sobriety  of  discipline  and  an  alacrity  of     Hi 
valour  which  place  them  in  the  very  first  place  among  '^' 
fighting  races.    The  New  Army  like  the  Old  Fleet  a^" 
was  in  the  main  a  triumph  of  England.    Of  its  first 
thirty-three  divisions  all  but  five  were  predomin- 
antly English. 

The  men  and  the  generals  were  there.  The  delay 
was  still  with  the  guns  and  the  munitions.  A  heavy 
gun  is  not  the  product  of  a  week  or  of  a  month,  and 
before  a  great  increase  can  be  made  in  the  output 
of  shells  the  machinery  for  producing  them  has  itself 
to  be  produced.  But  energetic  minds  and  capable 
hands  were  busied  with  the  problem  from  one  end  of 
Britain  to  the  other,  and  the  results  were  rapidly 
taking  form.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  product 
was  being  despatched  to  Archangel  to  help  our  hard- 
pressed  Russian  Allies,  and  constant  supplies  were 
being  despatched  to  the  Dardanelles ;  but  an  accumu- 
lation was  also  being  stored  behind  the  lines  in 
Flanders.  The  whole  progress  of  the  campaign 
depended  upon  this  store  being  sufScient  to  sustain 
a  prolonged  attack,  and  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

Before  turning  to  the  trenches  of  Hooge,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  fighting  occurred  during  this 
period  of  the  war,  some  description  must  be  given  of 
a  brisk  action  upon  June  16,  opposite  Givenchy, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  La  Bass^  Canal,  where 
the  Canadian  Division  attacked  with  great  g^antiy 
and  partly  occupied  a  position  which  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  retain.  In  this  attack  the  Canadians 
displayed  their  usual  energy  and  ingenuity  by  bringing 
up  two  eighteen-pounder  field-pieces  into  their  front 
trench,  and  suddenly  opening  fire  point-blank  at  the 
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Ourras  Qerman  defences  only  seventy -five  yards   away. 
_1     Captain  Stockwell,  with  Lieutenants  Ciaig  and  Kelly 
JJ^^  ^j  and  their  men,  obviously  took  their  lives  in  their 
Hoofi.      hands,  as  their  guns  became  the  immediate  mark  of 
the  German  artillery,  with  the  result  that  one  was 
destroyed  by  a  direct  hit,  and  the  crew  of  the  other 
"R^   1  were  put  out  of  action  by  a  shrapnel-burst.    But 

before  they  were  silenced  the  two  guns  did  great 
damage  to  the  German  front-line  defence,  knocking 
out  several  machine-guns  and  cutting  the  barbed 
wire  to  pieces.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  glorious 
activity  they  were  out  of  action ;  but  they  had 
smoothed  the  path  for  the  infantry,  who  at  six  in  the 
evening  were  over  the  parapet  and  into  the  trench 
opposite.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Ist  Ontario 
Battalion  (Hill),  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  let 
Canadian  Brigade.  The  storming-party  was  checked 
for  a  moment  by  the  explosion  of  their  own  mine, 
which  threw  back  with  disastrous  results,  killing 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Beecher  and  burjong  the  bomb- 
store  of  the  front  line.  Having  seized  the  German 
trench,  some  remained  to  reverse  the  parapet,  while 
others  rushed  on  to  the  second  trench,  which  they 
also  carried.  The  supply  of  bombs  ran  short,  how- 
ever, and  could  not  be  replenished.  Four  messenger 
in  succession  rushing  back  for  more  were  shot  dead 
by  the  enemy's  fire.  A  fort  upon  the  left  had  not 
been  taken,  and  the  machine-guns  from  its  loopholes 
swept  down  the  captured  trench  and  made  it  un- 
tenable. Slowly  the  Canadians  were  forced  back, 
and  before  ten  o'clock  what  was  left  of  the  Ontarics 
were  back  in  their  own  trench  once  more.  When 
it  is  stated  that  of  23  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
advance  20  were   killed  or  wounded,  no  further 
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proof  u  needed   of   the  Btem  insistence    of 
attack. 

This  gaUant  though  fruitless  attack  of  the  Cana-  tI"™ 
dians  at  Givenchy  was,  as  it  appears,  intended  to  b^"°' 
coincide  with  an  advance  by  the  Seventh  Division 
on  their  left,  and  of  the  Fifty-firat  upon  the  right  of 
them.    In  the  case  of  the  Seventh  Division  there  were 
two  advances,  one  by  day  and  one  by  night,  in  which 
single  battalions  were  employed  and  no  result  achieved. 
In  the  second  of  these  the  2nd  Gordons  lost  heavily, 
having  occupied  a  deserted  trench  which  proved  to 
be  so  commanded  as  to  be  untenable.    Before  re- 
gaining their  own  lines  D  Company  was  cut  ofi  and 
destroyed.    On  the  right  the  Fifty-first  Highland 
Territorial  Division  had  an  experience  which  was 
equaUy    unsatisfactory.     Hibbert's    164th    Brigade 
made  an  advance  which  was   bravely  urged   and 
bloodily   repeUed.    The   preparatory    bombardment 
was  answered  by  a  very  intense  German  fire,  which 
was  so  heavy  and  accurate  that  it  buried  a  number 
of  men  in  the  advance  trenches,  destroyed  the  bomb- 
stores,  and  made  all  communication  nearly  impossible. 
The  secret  of  this  extreme  readiness  of  the  Germans 
was  divulged  by  a  deserter  who  came  over  into 
the  British  trenches  at  the  last  moment,  and  said 
that  they  aU  knew  that  the  attack  was  for   six 
o'clock  that  day.    It  was  at  that  very  hour  that 
tte  6th  Scottish  Rifles  and  the  4th  North  Lanca- 
rfiirw,  of  the  Brigade,  rushed  the  German  position. 
Each  battalion  lost  its  commanding  officer  and  its 
adjutant  in  the  first  few  minutes,  but  the  line  of 
faenohee  was  carried  at  one  tiger-spring.    The  enemy's 
sheU-fire  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  the  losses  were 
considerable.    Having  cleared  the  trench,  the  attack- 
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ing  line,  espeoially  the  Scottish  Rifles  upon  the  left, 
came  on  unbroken  wire,  so  thej  dug  themselvw  in 
in  the  open  and  awaited  supports.  These  for  some 
reason  were  slow  in  coming  up,  and  as  the  Germans 
were  in  force  on  either  side,  and  the  North  Lancashires 
were  also  held  up  by  wire,  there  was  a  danger  lest  the 
forward  line  might  be  cut  ofi.  It  fell  back,  therefore, 
closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  until  an  advance  of 
the  4th  Royal  Lancasters  helped  them  to  form  a 
line.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  a  prolonged 
rifle  duel,  the  two  sides  being  at  very  close  quarters, 
and  the  action  resolving  itself  into  a  series  of  stubborn 
encounters  by  little  groups  of  men  holding  shell- 
craters  or  fragments  of  trenches,  and  ofiering  a  sulleu 
resistance  to  the  considerable  forces  which  were  now 
pressing  upon  them.  All  order  had  been  lost,  the 
three  battalions  were  hopelessly  mixed  together,  and 
the  command  of  each  little  group  fell  into  the  hands 
of  any  natural  leader  who  won  ihe  confidence  of  the 
comrades  round  him.  Slowly  the  ragged  line  retired, 
tantil  they  found  themselves  in  the  early  morning 
back  in  the  position  from  which  they  had  started, 
having  suffered  and  inflicted  grievous  losses,  but  with 
no  gain  of  ground  to  justify  them. 

It  might  well  have  seemed  that  the  attack  had 
failed,  or  at  least  that  another  brigade  would  he 
needed  to  put  matters  right ;  but  a  reserve  battalion 
had  not  yet  gone  into  action,  and  to  this  unit  was 
given  the  hard  task  of  putting  the  Germans  out 
once  more  fron  the  trench  which  they  had  re- 
occupied.  There  have  been  days  when  the  Liverpool 
Irish  have  proved  themselves  to  be  pugnacious  in 
riotous  times  at  home,  but  now  they  were  to  efiace 
all  such  memories  by  their  splendid  bearing  at  this 
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critical  hour     It  wm  4  p.m.  upon  June  16.  when,  Cap... 
with  a  true  Celtic  yeU,  the  8th  King's  Liverpool,  led     ZL 
by  Major  Johnson,  dashed  over  the  parapet  and  Th. 
rtormed  through  a  hellish  sleet  of  shrapnel  to  the  2*^."°' 
Gennan  trenches.    "  It  was  pattering  like  haU  upon 
a  wmdow-pane."     Officers   and   men  went  down 
in  heaps,    but   nothing   could   stop    the   glorious     • 
impetuosity  of   the   charge,   deUvered   in   the   full 
light  of  a  summer  afternoon.     "It's  sure  death 
but  remember  we  are  Irish  1 "  yelled  a  sergeant  a^ 
he  bounded  on  to  the  sand-bags.    Next  instant  he 
had  been  blown  to  pieces.    Captain  Finegan,  leading 
the  rush,  was  shot  down,  as  were  the  greater  number 
of  the  regimental  officers.    Finegan's  body  was  found 
afterwards  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  advance,  with 
twelve  of  his  men  lying  round  him.    The  Germans 
were  swept  out  of  the  front  trenches  once  more,  and 
the  Irishmen  held  desperately  on  to  it  for  a  long  time 
agamstaU  the  sheU-fire  of  the  enemy.    It  was  a  great 
day  for  Liverpool,  July  16,  when  two  of  their  citizen 
regiments,  the  8th  in  the  south  and  the  10th  in  the 
north,  helped  to  stem  the  tide  of  two  separate  batties 
The  8th  King's  lost  nearly  600  men,  and  gained  a 
reputation  which  wiU  not  easily  die.    The  survivors 
were  too  few,   however,   to  permanently  hold  the 
sheU-raked   trench    which   they   had   gained.    The 
IMid   Brigade   (Campbell),    consisting   of   Gordons 
and  Black  Watch,  reUeved  them  in  the  front  line 
and  the  exhausted  and  decimated   battaUon  was 
drawn  ofi.    In  the  meantime  the  162nd  Brigade, 
^n  the  left,  had  been  unable  to  make  progress 
Of  the  attackers  of  the  Fifty-first  Division  some 
1800  men  had  faUen,  and  there  was  no  permanent 
gam  of  ground. 
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On  Wednesday,  June  16,  there  oocnried  a  brisk 
action  to  the  immediate  north  of  Hooge,  at  a  point 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Chftte«n,  where  the 
German  line  formed  somewhat  of  a  salient.    This 
it  was  determined  to  straighten  out  in  the  familiar 
fashion,  and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery  was 
secretly  concentrated.    The  assault  was  assigned  to 
the  Third  Division,  and  was  carried  out  by  Bowes' 
8th  Brigade  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
9th  Brigade,  which  consisted  of  the  three  Fusilier 
battalions  and  the  Lincolns,  together  with  the  10th 
Liverpool  Scottish.    The  latter  battalion  had  been 
seven  months  at  the  Front,  doing  every  sort  of 
hard  work,  but  never  getting  an  opportunity  for 
distinction  in  action.    The  9th  Brigade,  now  com- 
manded by  General  Dou(^  Smith,  was  in  reserve 
near  Poperinghe,  but  it  was  brought  forward  through 
Ypres  for  the  assault.    They  marched  through  the 
shattered   town  on  the  Tuesday   evening.    "The 
sight  of  the  ruined  beauties  of  that  once  glorioui 
old  town  did  lots  to  make  us  just  long  to  get  at  the 
Vandals  who  had  done  this  wanton  act  of  destruction." 
It  was  a  longing  which  was  soon  to  be  appeased.    Bj 
midnight  the  troops  were  in  position,  and  at  three 
in  the  morning  of  June  16  the  bombardment  began. 
It  lasted  with  terrific  intensity  for  about  an  hour, 
and  was  helped  by  the  guns  of  the  French  Thirty- 
sixth  Corps  firing  towards  Filken,  whence  the  sup- 
ports might  come.    Black  and  yellow  clouds  covered 
the  whde  line  of  the  front  German  trench,  which  bj 
at  the  fringe  of  a  wood,  and  out  of  this  mist  of  deatli 
trees,  sand -bags,  and  shattered  human  bodies  flew 
high  in  the  air.    The  barbed  wire  was  shattered  to 
pieces  and  the  front  parapets  knocked  to  atomt. 
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Then,  in  an  initant,  the  goni  lifted  on  to  the  moie  '^■^^ 

diitant  support  trenches,  and  the  infantry,  ■wanning     

over  the  low  barricades,  dashed  in  perfect  order  JJJ,^^^ 
over  the  two  handled  yards  which  separated  them  Hcof>. 
from  the  Germans. 

It  was  an  admirable  advance,  and  could  not 
have  been  better  carried  out.  The  front  of  the 
assault  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  three 
Fusilier  battalions  in  one  lo;  g  line,  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  on  the  left.  Royals  in  the  centre,  and  Scots 
on  the  right,  rushed  forward  with  terrific  impetus, 
the  rising  sun  glinting  upon  their  lines  of  bayonets. 
They  were  over  the  Up  of  the  front  trench  without 
a  check,  and  rushed  on  for  the  second  one.  The 
supports,  who  were  the  lincolns  on  the  right  and 
the  Liverpool  Scots  on  the  left,  followed  closely 
after  them,  and  seizing  the  Gierman  survivors,  sent 
them  to  the  rear,  while  they  did  what  they  could  to 
reverse  the  parapet  and  prepare  for  a  counter-attack. 
As  they  chuged  forward,  it  had  been  observed  that 
one  Qerman  trench  upon  the  left  was  at  right  anj^es 
to  the  line  of  advance,  and  that  it  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  bombardment.  It  was  only  about 
forty  yards  in  length,  but  the  fiie  from  it  was  very 
murderous  as  it  swept  across  the  open  ground. 
With  quick  decision  the  rear  company  of  the  liver- 
pool  Scottish  turned  aside,  and  in  spite  of  unbroken 
barbed  wire  carried  the  trench,  capturing  all  the 
occupants. 

Meanwhile  the  German  artillery  had  opened  with 
an  intensity  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
British,  and  they  shelled  with  great  accuracy  the 
captured  trench.  The  Fusiliers  had  dashed  onwards, 
while  the  Liverpool  Scots  and  Lincolns  followed 
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■wiitly  behind  them,  leaving  the  captured  trench  to 
the  leading  battalion!  of  the  7th  Brigade  (Ballard), 
,  which  wae  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  attacken. 
So  eager  wae  every  one  that  the  van  of  the  rapporting 
brigade  was  mixed  with  the  rear  of  the  attaolong  one. 
Thua  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  were  exposed 
to  a  baptism  of  fire  only  second  in  severity  to  that 
of  their  Territorial  comrades  from  Liverpool.  They 
and  the  3rd  Worcesters,  together  with  the  1st  Wilt- 
shires  upon  the  flank,  endured  a  very  violent  shelling, 
but  held  on  for  many  hours  to  the  captured  positionB. 
The  Worcesters  had  over  300  casualties,  including 
their  colonel  (Stuart),  who  had  led  them  ever  since 
Mons.  The  Honourable  Artillery  Company  and  Wilt- 
shires  snfiered  almost  as  heavily. 

The  advance  still  continued  with  great  fury.  It 
should  have  ended  on  the  taking  of  the  second  line 
of  trenches,  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the 
men,  who  yelled,  "  Remember  the  LutUania  I "  to 
each  other  as  they  surged  over  the  parapets  and 
dashed  once  more  at  the  enemy  with  bayonet  and 
bomb.  The  third  trench  was  carried,  and  even 
the  fourth.  But  the  assault  had  gone  too  far. 
The  farther  spray  of  stormers  had  got  as  far  as 
the  Bellewaarde  Lake.  It  was  impossible  to  hold 
these  advanced  positions.  The  assailants  dropped 
sullenly  back,  and  finally  contented  themselves  by 
settling  into  the  first  line  and  consolidating  their 
position  there  on  a  front  of  a  thousand  yards.  The 
losses  had  been  heavy,  especially  from  the  high- 
explosive  sheila,  which,  as  usual,  blew  both  trenches 
and  occupants  to  pieces.  Men  died  happy,  however, 
witii  the  knowledge  that  the  days  were  past  when  no 
artillery  answer  could  be  made,  and  that  now  at 
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laait  they  h«d  given  the  enemy  the  lune  intolerable  cumi 
experience   which   they   hed   themMlvee  io   often     J!L 
endured.    The  Liverpool  Scots  luflered  eepecially  n« 
hesvily,  loeing  about  400  men  and  20  officers.    All  SSIir'' 
tte  battalions  of  the  Wh  Brigade  paid  tho  price  of 
victory,  and  the  8th  Brigade,  upon  the  left,  suMained 
conaiderable  loaaes,   but  these  were  (Pitainly   not 
larger  than  tiiose  of  the  Germans.    /Utogether,  it 
was  a  very  brisk  little  fight,  and  a  crediuble  vi  :U)iy 
—small,  of  course,  when  measured  by  the  xnU  of 
Neuve  CSiapelle  or  Richebourg,  but  none  the  leas 
heartening  to  the  soldiers     Two  hundred  priponers 
and  a  quantity  of  material  were  taken.    The  trenches 
gained  were  destined  to  be  retaken  with  strange 
weapons  by  the  enemy  upon  July  30,  and  were  again 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  British 
apon  August  9.    These  actions  will  be  described  later. 
A  pause  of  nearly  three  weeks  foUowed,  broken 
only  by  the  usual  bickerings  up  and  down  the  line, 
where  opposite  trenches  ran  mines  up  to  each  other 
or  exchanged  fusillades  of  hand-bombs.    There  was 
no  serious  movement  upon  either  side,  the  Germans 
being  concentrated  upon  their  great  and  successful 
Eastern  advance ;  while  the  Allies  in  the  West  were 
content  to  wait  for  the  day  when  they  should  have 
accumulated  such  a  head  of  shell  as  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  prolonged  efiort  which  would  promise 
•ome  definite  result.    More  and  more  it  had  become 
dear,  both  from  the  German  efforto  and  our  own, 
ftat  any  eoup  de  main  was  impossible,  and  that  a 
battle  which  would  really  achieve  a  permanent  gab 
miist  he  an  afiair  which  would  last  a  month  or  so, 
with  steady,  inexorable  advance  from  day  to  day. 
This  could  only  be  hoped  for  by  the  storage  of  a  very 
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Cun»  gieat  quantitf  of  anununition.    Hence  the  pause  in 

2t.     the  operations. 
ttm  The  lull  was  bioken,  however,  by  a  shaip  fight 

SSj""'  upon  July  6,  in  which  Prowse's  11th  Brigade  of  the 
Fourth  Division  took,  and  permanently  held,  a  section 
of  the  German  line.  This  considerable  action  was 
fought  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  British 
line,  where  it  joined  on  to  the  French  Moroccan 
troops  to  the  north  of  Ypres.  The  sudden  and  swift 
advance  of  the  1st  Bifle  Brigade,  the  leading  British 
battalion,  seems  to  have  taken  the  Germans  by 
surprise,  and,  dashing  forwards,  they  seized  two 
lines  of  trenches  and  established  themselves  firmly 
within  them.  The  1st  Somerset  Light  Infantry  shared 
the  credit  and  the  losses  of  the  charge.  They  were 
in  immediate  support  of  the  Bifle  Brigade,  their  task 
being  to  dig  a  conomunication  tL ^roh.  A  hundred 
prisoners  and  a  number  of  mortars  and  machine-guns 
were  the  immediate  trophies.  Three  times  during 
the  day  did  the  Germans  counter-attack  in  force, 
and  three  times  they  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Their  total  casualties  certainly  ran  into  a 
thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Rifle  Brigade 
and  the  Somersets  sufiered  severely,  partly  from 
flanking  machine-gun  fire  in  the  attack,  but  chiefly, 
as  usual,  from  heavy  shell-fire  afterwards.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  victorious  battalion  was  too 
often  an  exhausted  battalion,  for  since  the  German 
guns  had  the  precise  length  of  the  captured  trench, 
the  more  heroically  it  was  held  the  heavier  the  losses. 
Until  the  artillery  of  the  Allies  should  be  able  to 
dominate  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  ground  could  be  gained  without  this  grievoua 
after-price  to  be  paid.     On  this  occasion  it  was 
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paid  to  the  full,  but  the  ground  was  permanently  OBinn 

occupied,  and  a  heavy  blow  was   struck   at   the     

Bavarians  and  Prussians  who  held  that  portion  of  P* .     , 
the  line.  Hooie. 

Part  of  the  12th  Brigade  (Anley)  took  ovet  some 
of  the  captured  trenches  from  the  1 1th,  and  came 
in  for  some  of  the  German  anger  in  consequence. 
The  2nd  Lancashire  Fusiliers  were  very  heavily 
shelled,  losing  their  commanding  officer.  Colonel 
Griffin,  the  machine-gun  officer,  and  the  adjutant  on 
the  morning  of  July  7.  A  sap  ran  up  to  the  trench, 
and  this  was  the  scene  of  desperate  bomb-fighting, 
the  Fusiliers  expending  eight  thousand  bombs  in 
two  days.  So  great  was  the  pressure  that  part  of 
the  Ist  Warwicks  came  up  in  support.  There  wero 
several  infantry  advances  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
all  crushed  by  the  British  fire.  No  dervishes  could 
have  shown  more  devoted  courage  than  some  of  the 
Germans.  In  one  rush  of  sixty  men  all  were  shot 
down,  which  did  not  prevent  another  forty  from 
emerging  later  from  the  same  trench.  Gradually 
they  learned  that  their  task  was  impossible,  and 
the  position  remained  with  the  British.  Altogether 
the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  lost  8  officers  and  400  men 
in  this  action. 

The  succession  of  British  successes  which  have 
been  recorded  in  their  order  was  broken  at  this  point 
by  a  temporary  reverse,  which  involved  no  permanent 
loss  of  ground,  but  cost  many  valuable  lives.  It  is 
a  deplorable  thing  that,  when  fighting  against  men 
who  are  usually  brave  and  sometimes  heroic,  we  are 
obliged  continually  to  associate  any  success  which 
they  may  obtain  with  some  foul  breach  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  war.    With  the  Germans  no  trick  was 
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Csuram  too  blackguardly  or  unsoldierly  for  them  to  attempt. 
At  the  end  of  April,  as  already  shown,  they  nearly 
snatched  an  important  victory  by  the  wholesale  use 
of  poison.  Xow,  at  the  end  of  July,  they  gained 
an  important  local  success  by  emplo}ring  the  cruel 
expedient  of  burning  petrol.  These  different  foul 
devices  were  hailed  by  the  Orerman  Press  at  the 
time  as  various  exhibitions  of  superior  chemical 
methods ;  whereas  in  fact  they  were  exhibitions  of 
utter  want  of  military  chivalry  and  of  that  self- 
restraint  which  even  in  the  fiercest  contest  prevents 
a  civilised  nation  from  sinking  to  such  expedients. 
It  is  the  most  pressing  objection  to  such  methods  that 
if  they  are  once  adopted  the  other  side  has  no  choice 
but  to  adopt  them  also.  In  the  use  of  gas  devices, 
both  aggressive  and  offensive,  the  Briti^  engineers 
soon  acquired  an  ascendency,  but  even  if  the  Germans 
learned  to  rue  the  day  that  they  had  stooped  to  such 
methods  the  responsibility  for  this  unchivalrous  war- 
fare must  still  rest  with  them. 

The  attack  fell  upon  that  section  of  trench  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  British  in  the  Hooge  district 
on  Jime  16.  It  was  held  now  by  a  brigade  of  the 
Fourteenth  Light  Infantry  Division  (Couper),  which 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  unit  of  the 
New  Army  to  be  seriously  engaged.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  severe — indeed,  terrific — than  the 
ordeal  to  which  they  were  subjected,  nor  more  heroic 
than  the  way  in  which  it  was  borne.  Under  very 
desperate  conditions,  all  the  famous  traditions  of 
the  British  rifle  regiments  rere  gloriously  upheld. 
They  were  destined  for  defeat — ^but  such  a  defeat  as 
shows  the  true  fibre  of  a  unit  as  clearly  as  any 
victory. 
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Nugenfs  41rt  Brigade,  which  held  this  section  of  Ou™ 
famch,  consisted  of  the  7th  and  8th  King's  Roval      ^• 
Billes,  with  the  7th  and  8th  Rifle  Brigiie.    The  n»~ 

npht  up  to  the  German  line.  6    "»»    . 

It  is  clear  that  the  Qermans  mustered  great  forces, 
bott  humin  and  mechanical,  before  letting  go  their 
attack.  For  ten  days  before  the  onsettiiey  kept 
np  a  contmuoua  fire,  which  blew  down  the  parapets 

29  the  7th  Kmg's  Royal  Rifles  and  the  8th  Rifle 

Kt.,"T      ^\^°°*  """^  supporting  trenches, 
tskmg  the  place  of  their  exhausted  comrades     They 
were  just  in  time  for  the  fatal  assault.    At  3  20  in 
tte  inoming  of  July  30  a  mine  exploded  under  the 
Bntash  parapet,  and  a  moment  afterwards  huge  jets 
of  flame,   sprayed  from  their  diaboUcal  machines 
rose  suddenly  from  the  line  of  German  trenches  and 
M  ma  sheet  of  fire  into  the  front  British  position. 
The  distance  was  only  twenty  yards,  and  the  effect 
was  complete   and   appalling.    Only   one   man  is 
biOTO  to  have  escaped  from  this  section  of  trench. 
Ihe  fire  was  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  aerial  tor- 
pedoes twm  the  minenuwr/er,  which  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  destroy  the  garrison.    The  Germans 
ujstantly    assaulted    and    occupied    the   defenceless 
trench,  but  were  held  up  for  a  time  by  the  reserve 
compames  m  the  supporting  trenches.    Finally  these 
w«e  dnven  out  by  the  weight  of  the  German  attack, 
Md  feU  back  about  two  hundred  yards,  throwing 
ttemselves  down  along  the  edges  of  Zouave  and 
HMctuary  Woods,  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  old 
PMitaon.    Whaf  with  the  destruction  of  the  men  in 
tlie  front  trench  and  the  heavy  losses  of  the  supports. 
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«„-  the  two  battalions  engaged  had  been  very  highly 

^    tried,  but  they  still  kept  their  faces  to  the  foe,  in 

Tb.         spite  of  a  terrific  fall  of  shells.    The  British  artaUery 

SSSr  °'  was  also  in  full  blast.    For  many  hours,  from  dawn 

onwards,  its  shells  just  skimmed  over  the  heads  of 

the  front  British  line,  and  pinned  the  Germans  down 

at  a  time  when  their  advance  might  have  been  a 

serious  thing,  in  the  face  of  the  shaken  troops  m  front 

of  them.    It  is  said  that  during  fourteen  hours  only 

five  of  their  shells  are  known  to  have  faUen  short, 

though  tiiey  fixed  feom  a  distance  of  about  three 

miles,  and  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  separated 

the  lines— a  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  mumtion- 

workers  as  well  as  of  the  gunners. 

The  position  gained  by  the  Germans  put  them 
behind  the  line  of  trenches  held  upon  the  British 
right  by  two  companies  of  the  8th  Bifle  Bngade. 
These  brave  men,  shot  at  from  all  sides  and  unable 
to  say  which  was  their  parapet  and  which  their 
parados,  held  on  during  the  whole  interminable 
July  day,  until  after  dusk  the  remains  of  them 
drew  oft  into  the  shelter  of  the  prophetically-named 
Sanctuary  Wood.  Another  aggressive  movement 
was  made  by  the  German  stormers  down  the 
communication  trenches,  which  enabled  them  to 
advance  while  avoiding  direct  fire;  but  this, 
after  hard  fighting,  was  stopped  by  the  bombers  of 
the  Riflemen. 

The  two  battalions  of  the  4l8t  Brigade,  which 
had  just  been  relieved  and  were  already  on  their  way 
to  a  place  of  rest,  were  halted  and  brought  back. 
They  were  the  8th  King's  Boyal  Rifles  and  the  Tth 
Rifle  Brigade.  These  two  battaUons  had  been  eight 
days  under  incessant  fire  in  the  trenches,  with  in- 
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anfficient  food,  water,  and  sleep.  They  weie  now 
hnnied  back  into  a  hellish  fire,  jaded  and  weary, 
bat  foil  of  zeal  at  the  thought  that  they  were  taking  i^" 
KHue  of  the  pressure  o£E  their  comrades.  An  order  n^T 
lot  an  instant  counter-attack  had  been  given,  but 
it  was  recognised  that  two  brigades  at  least  were 
necessary  for  such  a  task,  and  that  even  then,  without 
a  very  thorough  artillery  preparation,  the  afiair  was 
desperate,  since  the  Germans  had  already  consolidated 
the  position,  and  their  artillery,  large  and  small, 
was  very  masterful.  For  some  reason,  however, 
instead  of  a  brigade,  only  two  fresh  battalions  could 
be  spared.  These  were  the  9th  King's  Soyal  Rifles, 
of  the  42nd  Brigade,  and  the  Bth  Comwalls,  of  the 
43rd.  Of  thew  the  9th  King's  Royal  Rifles  attacked, 
not  from  the  wood,  but  from  the  Menin  road  upon 
the  left. 

There  had  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  intense 
bombardment  before  the  attack,  but  it  was  not  success- 
ful in  breaking  down  the  German  resistance.  At 
2.46  P.M.  the  infantry  advance  began  from  the  wood, 
all  four  units  of  the  4l8t  Brigade  taking  part  in 
it.  It  is  difScult  to  imagine  any  greater  teial  for 
troops,  since  half  of  them  had  abeady  been  grievously 
reduced  and  the  other  half  were  greatly  exhausted, 
while  they  were  now  asked  to  advance  several  hundred 
yards  without  a  shadow  of  cover,  in  the  face  of  a  fire 
which  was  shaving  the  very  grass  from  the  ground. 
"The  men  behaved  very  well,"  says  an  observer, 
"and  the  officers  with  a  gallantry  no  words  can 
adequately  describe.  As  they  came  out  of  the  woods 
the  German  machine-gun  fire  met  tiem  and  literally 
iwept  them  away,  line  after  line.  The  men  struggled 
forward,  oidy  to  fall  in  heaps  along  the  edge  of  the 
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woods."    1*6  Riflemen  did  all  that  men  could  do, 


but  there  comea  a  time  when  perseverance  mean. 

Ti-~     aimihilation.     The  remains  of  the  four  battahon. 

S^"°'were  compelled  to  take  shelter  once  "no™  »*  «^« 
edge  of  tTwood.  Fifty  officers  out  of  90  had 
Men.    By  4  p.m.  the  counter-attack  had  definitely 

^^'^The  attack  of  the  9th  King's  Royal  Rifles,  along 
the  Menin  road,  led  by  Colonel  Chaplin,  had  rather 
better  success,  and  was  pushed  home  wrfli  great 
valour  and  corresponding  loss.    At  one  tune  the 
stormers  reached  the  original  line  «>^  f^'f ;«  »"J 
took  possession  of  one  section  of  It.    Colonel  Chaplin 
was  Idlled,  with  many  of  his  officers  and  men,  by  a 
deadly  machine-gun  fire  from  the  viHage  of  Hooge 
A  gaUant  lad,  lieutemmt  Geen,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  charged  into  this  viflage,  but  never  emerged. 
The  attack  was  not  altogether  ^V^^^'^l^  ^^' 
though  the  advanced  position  was  not  hdd,  the  9th 
retired  trenches  which  linked  up  the  Memn  road 
withtheleftoftheZouaveWood.    With  the  d«kne«, 
L  wearied  and  thinned  ranks  of  the  «st  Brigade 
were  withdrawn  into  reserve.  ,   ,   xr       *'. 

It  was  not  destined,  however,  that  Nugent, 
hard-worked  brigade  should  enjoy  the  rest  that  ^ 
needed  so  badl^  They  had  left  the  10th  Durham 
St  it^  «^d  tiie  6th  ComwaU  Light  Infantay 
to  defend  the  wood,  but  at  2.20  in  the  morning  the 
Germans  renewed  their  diaboUcal  tactics  with  Uqvud 
fire  which  biased  over  the  trenches  and  scorched  the 
branches  overhead.  This  time  the  raiige  was  fartha 
and  the  efiect  less  deadly.  An  attack  ws^evidentij 
impending,  and  the  Riflemen  were  humed  back  to 
reinforce  the  two  Uttalions  left  m  possession.    There 
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«H  a  night  of  alums,  of  ahell-fiie,  and  of  loaaea,  but  ckAma 

the  German  infantry  advance  was  not  seiious,  and     

those  who  reached  the  woods  were  driven  out  again.  J^y^  ,, 
For  some  days  afterwards  there  was  no  change  in  Hoof*, 
the  general  situation.  Sixty  officers  and  2000  men 
were  the  terrible  losses  of  the  41  st  Brigade  during 
tiiis  action.  The  Qth  battalion,  in  its  flank  attack, 
lost  17  officers  and  333  of  the  ranks.  The  43rd 
Brigade  (Cockbum)  endured  considerable  loeses  whilst 
in  support  of  the  4lBt,  especially  the  6th  Comwalls, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  This  battalion 
bad  only  seven  officers  left  when  it  returned  to  Ypres, 
and  by  the  unfortunate  mischance  of  the  fall  of  a 
rained  house,  they  lost  immediately  afterwards  four 
more,  including  Major  Bamett,  the  temporary  chief, 
and  the  adjutant  Blagrove.  These  officers  perished 
whilst  endeavouring  to  save  their  men  who  were 
buried  among  the  ruins. 

This  difficult  and  trying  action  was  fought  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  General  N  agent,  of 
the  41st  Brigade,  who  was  Mrith  the  firing-bne  in 
the  woods  during  the  greater  part  of  it.  When  the 
brigade,  or  the  shattered  remains  of  it,  were  with- 
drawn upon  August  1,  General  Nugent  remained 
behind,  and  consulted  with  Greneral  Cockbum, 
of  the  43rd  Brigade,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  near 
attack.  The  consultation  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
oonnaissance  conducted  on  hands  and  knees  up 
to  a  point  close  to  the  enemy  line.  After  this  in- 
■pection  it  was  determined  that  tho  position  was 
far  too  formidable  for  any  merely  local  attempt. 
It  was  determined  that  General  Congreve,  of  tiie 
Sixth  Division,  should  take  the  matter  over,  that 
wveral    daya    should    be    devoted   to   preparatory 
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OMirm  bombariment,  and  that  the  whole  diviiioii  should 

be  used  for  the  assault. 

5Jv^^  ^  All  foul  advantages,  whether  they  be  gas,  Titriol, 
Hoofi.  01  liquid  fire,  biing  '«nth  them  their  own  disadvantages. 
In  this  case  the  fall  of  their  comrades  filled  the  soldien 
with  a  righteous  anger,  which  gave  them  a  fury  in 
the  aMault  which  ithing  could  withstand.  The 
preparations  werr  'completed  in  a  week,  and  the 
signal  was  given  i*!  the  early  morning  of  August  9. 
Artillery  had  beeu  concentrated  during  the  interval, 
and  the  bombardment  was  extraordinarily  intense 
and  accurate.  So  perfect  was  the  co-ordination 
between  the  infantry  and  the  guns,  that  the  storming 
battalions  dashed  out  of  the  trenches  whilst  the 
Qennan  lines  were  still  an  inferno  of  exi^oding  shelli, 
with  the  certain  conviction  that  the  shell-fire  would 
have  ceased  before  they  had  actually  got  across  the 
open.  The  cease-fire  and  the  arrival  of  the  panting 
furious  soldiers  were  practically  simultaneous.  On 
the  left,  some  of  our  men  ran  into  our  own  shrapnel, 
bat  otherwise  all  went  to  perfection. 

The  infantry  assault  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Sixth  Division,  who  advanced  at  3.16,  with  two 
brigades  in  front  and  one  in  support.  The  18tb 
Brigade  (Ainslie)  was  upon  the  right.  Colonel  Towse; 
was  in  immediate  command.  The  2nd  Durham  Light 
Infantty  were  in  the  lead,  and  got  across  two  com- 
panin  in  front  with  little  loss ;  while  the  2nd  She^ 
wood  Foresters,  irfio  followed,  were  caught  in  shaD- 
fire  and  had  very  many  casualties.  The  attack  on 
this  flank  was  supported  by  the  1st  East  Yorks  and 
the  WestminsteiB,  who  lay  in  the  woods  to  the 
rear,  the  East  Torks  being  speedily  engaged.  The 
wave  of  infantty  were  over  the  Gterman  parapet 
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in  an  inttent.    All  resiitanoe  waa  vain,  and  thoM  OkArm 
wlio    stood    were    bayoneted,  while    the  fugitives      ^' 
ware  pelted  with  bombs  from  traveise  to  traverse  ''^'^^  ^ 
wherever  they  attempted  to  make  head   against  book<!. 
their  pursuers.    So  sudden  had  been  the  British 
msh  that  many  of  the  Germans  were  found  in  the 
dug-outs  and  in  the  old  mine-crater,  from  which  they 
had  not  time  to  emerge  and  to  meet  the  assault  for 
which  they  were  waiting.    Over  a  hundred  of  these 
were  taken  prisoners,    ^e  who'e  place  was  a  perfect 
charnel-house,  for  there  were  200  German  dead  in  the 
crater,  300  in  front  of  the  line,  and  a  great  number  also 
of  the  Riflemen  who  had  been  killed  nine  days  before. 

On  the  left  of  the  line  a  no  less  dashing  attack 
had  been  made  by  the  16th  Brigade  (Nicholson), 
and  the  trenches  were  carried  in  line  with  those  now 
held  by  the  18th.  This  successful  advance  was  carried 
oat  by  the  1st  Shropshires,  the  1st  Bu£h,  and  the  2nd 
Tork  and  Lancasters,  with  the  1st  Leicesters  in  sup- 
port The  distance  between  the  lines  at  this  point 
was  very  much  less  than  on  the  right,  which  partly 
accounts  for  the  smaller  casualties. 

Waea  the  trenches  had  been  taken,  the  sappers, 
with  their  usual  cool  disregard  of  danger,  sprang 
forward  into  the  open  and  erected  barbed  wire.  The 
gains  were  rapidly  consolidated,  men  were  sent  back 
to  avoid  overcrowding,  and  protective  cover  raised 
■gainst  the  heavy  shelling  which  always  follows 
swiftly  upon  the  flight  ci  the  German  in&ntry.  It 
oame  in  due  course,  and  was  saoceeded  by  an  attempt 
at  a  counter-attack.  "At  about  10  o'clock  the 
enemy  was  observed  creeping  in  four  parties  towards 
OS.  They  were  very  near  us,  and  came  forward  on 
tbdr  hands  and  knees,  laden  with  bombs  and  hand- 
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I  .         (kum  granades.    We  opened  fin  with  liflee  and  mAehine- 
i  ft '  J!!l     gODB.    Our  bomb-throwen  worked  like  machinee,  and 

Ti»  ^  ^^  splendid  work  they  did.  The  Qermana  were  all 
uoofa.  mowed  down  and  blown  to  atoms,  or  else  ran  foi 
their  lives."  Many  of  our  prisoners  were  killed  by 
German  sheUs  before  they  could  be  removed.  In 
spite  of  the  failure  of  tiie  German  infantry,  the 
artillery  fire  was  very  deadly,  both  the  Durhams  and 
the  Sherwood  Foresters  being  hard  put  to  it  to  hold 
on  to  their  trenches.  At  4.80  in  the  afternoon  the 
Sherwood  Foresters  fell  back  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
some  of  their  trenches  having  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 
There  were  several  German  infantry  attempts 
during  the  day,  but  all  of  them  met  the  same 
fate  as  the  first.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  both  in  the 
attack  and  in  the  subsequent  attempts  at  recapture, 
was  very  heavy,  running  certainly  into  some  thousands 
of  dead  or  wounded ;  while  the  British  losses  in  the 
actual  attack,  owing  to  the  admirable  artillery 
arrangements,  were  very  moderate.  Some  hundred) 
of  prisonem  were  taken,  sixty  of  whom  by  a  strange 
e|  freak  surrendered  to  an  unarmed  observation  o£Bcei 
named  Booth.  It  was  a  fair  revenge  for  the  set- 
back of  July  30,  and  it  was  won  in  honest,  virile 
fashion  by  the  use  of  the  legitimate-^  weapons  of 
civilised  warfare. 

Daring  the  long  dty  the  Germans  strove  hard, 
by  an  infernal  shell-fire,  raking  all  the  trenchee 
from  the  direction  of  Hill  60,  to  drive  the  infantry 
from  the  captured  position.  They  clung  desperately 
to  what  they  had  won,  but  they  were  cut  off  from  all 
supplies.  Many  of  the  Westminsters  lost  their  lives 
in  heroically  bringing  up  water  and  food  to  the 
advanced  liie.    For  fourteen  hours  the  men  were 
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godn  a  maidwona  flia,  and  for  the  Mune  period  the  dArrn 
Britiah  artillery  worked  hard  in  supporting  them.     ^ 
Man  can  endure  puoiahment  far  more  cheerfully  when  '^^  ,, 
they  hear  the  roar  of  their  own  sheila  overhmd  and  a«t^ 
know  that  the  others  are  catching  it  also.    "  The 
guns  put  heart  into  us,"  said  one  of  the  survivors. 
Finally,  night  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  and  the 
Dproar.    Under  the  shadow  of  darkness  relieving 
tnwps  crept  to  the  front,  and  the  weary,  decimated, 
but  triumphant  brigade*  were  drawn  ofi  to  the  rear. 

Some  of  the  more  forward  of  the  troops  had  got 
light  across  the  Meuin  road  and  established  themselves 
in  positions  so  far  in  advance  that  for  some  time  no 
orders  could  reach  them ;  nor  was  their  situation 
known  until  desperate  messengers  came  back  from 
them  clamouring  for  cartridges  and  bombs.  These 
men  were  only  drawn  in  on  ^e  morning  of  the  10th, 
after  enduring  nearly  thirty  hours  of  desperate 
fighting,  without  food,  water,  or  help  of  any  Idnd. 

The  losses  were,  as  usual,  far  heavier  in  holding 
the  trenches  than  in  winning  them.  The  1 6th  Brigade 
kst  400  and  the  18th  1300  men.  The  2nd  Durhams 
were  the  chief  sufferers,  with  12  officers  and  600  men 
out  of  action ;  but  the  Shropshires  lost  no  fewer  than 
19  officers  with  260  men.  The  2nd  Sherwoods,  Ist 
East  Yorkshires,  Ist  Bufis,  and  2nd  York  and  Lan- 
outers  were  all  hard  hit. 

A  considerable  change  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Army  was  carried  out  early  in  August.  This 
ocnsicted  in  the  formation  of  a  third  army  under 
General  Monro,  an  officer  whoee  rapid  rise  was  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  war.  This  army  consisted  of 
^  Seventh  Corps  (Snow)  and  the  Tenth  Corps  (Mor- 
i«d).    The  rearrangement  would  be  of  little  im- 
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Ourm  portance,  mnce  most  of  (he  usitB  have  already  been 
2h.  mentioned,  bat  it  was  accompanied  by  a  laige 
^^  .  extension  of  the  Biitiah  line.  Up  to  this  date  it  had 
Hooia.  joined  the  French  about  six  miles  south  of  the  La 
Baasie  Canal.  Now  the  Tenth  Fiench  Aimy  (Foch) 
was  left  in  position  before  Lens,  and  the  British  took 
up  the  line  again  upon  the  farther  side  of  them,  carry- 
ing it  from  the  south  of  Arras  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Albert,  thus  adding  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to  the 
British  region,  and  bringing  the  total  to  about  fifty— 
a  small  proportion,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  vital  sector, 
and  the  one  most  free  from  any  natural  feature  of 
protection.  There  wtis  at  this  time  an  ever-thickening 
flow  of  reinforcements,  'as  well  as  of  munitionB,  from 
across  the  Channel,  but  the  new  movements  of 
Germany  in  the  Near  East  made  it  very  evident  that 
their  use  would  not  be  confined  to  the  lines  of  Flandets. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  summer  that  the 
length  of  the  war  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
blockade  began  to  interfere  with  the  food-suppliee 
of  the  German  people.  It  had  been  pretended  that 
this  was  so  before,  but  this  was  an  attempt  by  the 
German  Grovemment  to  excite  sympathy  in  neutrals. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  now  a  fact, 
and  that  it  continued  to  slowly  tighten  from  month 
to  month,  until  it  finally  became  extreme.  Then 
are  few  Britons  who  feel  satisfaction  at  such  a  method 
of  warfare,  but  so  long  as  armies  represent  the  whole 
manhood  of  a  nation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
provision  by  which  food  shall  reach  the  civilian  and 
not  the  sol(Uer.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  British,  with  an  almost  exaggerated  chivalij, 
considering  the  many  provocations  which  they  had 
received,  did  not  exert  theu  full  power  of  blockade 
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for  many  months.    It  was  only  when  Glennany  O"""" 

dcdaied  the  British  Islands  to  be  blockaded  as  from     

February  18,  1916,  and  that  food-ships  wbuld;  ba  JJ"^^^  ^ 
destroyed,  that  the  British  in  retaliation,  by  an  Order  ttonf. 
of  Comicil  in  March  of  the  same  year,  placed  Oerman 
food  upon  the  index.  Thus  by  one  more  miscalcuta- 
tion  the  G^ermans  called  down  trouble  upon  their  own 
heads,  for  whereas  their  decree  proved  to  be  worthless, 
that  of  Britain  was  ever  more  efEective.  It  is  cmious 
to  remember  that  only  forty-five  years  before,  the 
Qermans,  without  one  word  of  psi'otest  from  any  of 
their  people,  had  starved  the  two  millions  of  Paris, 
while  Bismarck,  in  his  luxurious  rooms  at  Versailles, 
had  uttered  his  brutal  jest  about  roast  babies.  They 
are  not  so  very  slow — ^those  mills  of  Grod  I 

Beforo  passing  on  to  an  account  of  the  great  Battle 
of  Loos,  which  terminated  the  operations  upon  the 
British  front  for  this  year,  a  few  words  may  be  said 
of  those  happenings  elsewhere  which  do  not  come 
within  the  immediate  scope  of  this  narrative,  but 
which  cannot  be  entirely  omitted  since  every  failure 
or  success  had  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  position 
in  France.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  naval 
campaign,  for  the  very  existence  of  our  Army  depended 
upon  our  success  in  holding  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Tlas  was  fully  attained  during  the  year  1916  by  the 
wise  provisions  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  who  held  back 
his  Grand  Fleet  in  such  a  manner  that,  tax  from  the 
attrition  upon  which  the  Oerman  war-prophets  had 
confidently  counted,  it  was  far  stronger  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  while  its  influence 
had  been  such  that  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  might 
as  well  have  never  existed  for  all  the  effect  which  it 
had  upon  the  campaign.    In  spite  of  the  depreda- 
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tioDs  of  German  sabmaiines,  which  weie  teetrained 
by  no  bonds  of  law  oi  humanity,  Britiah  commerce 
2Jj^^  ^  flowed  in  its  double  tide,  outwards  and  inwards,  with 
Booft.      a  volume  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  the 
Channel  crossing  was  guarded  with  such  truly  miracu- 
lous skill  that  not  a  transport  was  lost.    It  was  a  task 
which  the  Navy  should  never  have  been  called  upon 
to  do,  since  the  need  of  a  Channel  tunnel  had  for  years 
been  obvious ;  but  granting  that  it  had  to  bo  done, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
was  carried  out.    The  success,  however,  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  waste  of  merchant  tonnage  or  of  convoy- 
ing cruisers  absorbed  in  this  vital  task,  nor  to  the 
incessant  delays  and  constant  expense  due  to  the 
want  of  foresight  upon  ^e  part  of  those  who  op- 
posed this  necessary  extension  of  our  railway  system. 
There  was  little  naval  fighting  during  the  year,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  sailors  had  nothing  to  fight. 
Upon  January  24  a  German  squadron  of  battle- 
cruisers  attempted  a  repetition  of  the  Scarborough 
Said,  but  was  nearly  intercepted  by  a  British  squadron 
of   greater   power   under   Admiral   Beatty.     In   a 
running  fight  which  only  came  to  an  end  when  the 
Germans  had  gained  the  protection  of  their  mine- 
fields considerable  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
them,  which  included  the   loss   of  the  16,000-ton 
armoured  cruiser  BHidier.    There  were  123  survivors 
out  of  a  crew  of  800.    Some  damage  was  inflicted 
upon   the   Irion,   but  the  British  casualties   were 
slight  and  no  vessel  was  lost,  save  in  the  Berlin 
papers. 

Upon  February  20  the  adventure  of  the  Dardanelles 
was  begun  by  a  bombardment  of  the  outer  forts  by 
the  Allied  Fleets.    The  British  ships  engaged  in  these 
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opeiatioiia  were  pie-Dreadnought  battleshipa,  with  CBwm 

the  notable   exception  of   the   new   cruiser  Queen     L 

Biizabeth.  On  March  18,  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  JJ;^^^  ^ 
Straits,  the  Ocean  and  the  Irreaittible  were  lost  by  Hooia. 
fioating  torpedoes.  On  May  13  we  lost  in  the  same 
locality  the  Ooliath,  which  was  also  torpedoed  in  a 
very  gallant  surface  attack  delivered  at  night  by  a 
Turkish  or  German  boat.  On  the  26th  the  Triumph 
fell  a  victim  to  a  submarine  in  the  same  waters.  The 
other  naval  events  of  the  year  include  numerous 
actions  of  small  craft  with  varying  results,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Dresden,  the  Konigiherg,  and  every 
other  German  warship  left  upon  the  &tce  of  the  waters. 
The  British  anti-submarine  devices  in  home  waters 
reached  a  high  point  of  efficiency,  and  the  temporary 
subsidence  of  submarine  warfare  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  loss  of  these  vesseb  than  to  any 
remonstrances  upon  the  part  of  neutrals. 

Some  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  Zeppelins 
which  were  malevolently  active  during  the  year, 
but  whose  efficiency  fortunately  fell  very  far  short  o 
either  the  activity  or  the  malevolence.  Instead  of 
proving  a  blessing  to  mankind,  the  results  of  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  of  the  aged  German  inventor  were  at 
once  turned  to  the  most  devilish  use  conceivable, 
for  their  raids  effected  no  possible  military  object, 
but  caused  the  death  or  mutilation  of  numerous 
civilians,  including  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children.  The  huge  bombs  were  showered  down 
from  the  airships  with  no  regard  at  all  as  to  whether 
a  legitimate  mark  lay  beneath  them,  and  the  huge 
defenceless  city  o:  ndon  was  twice  attacked  on 
the  plea  that  the  p  .dossion  of  munition  works  made 
the  whole  of  it  a  fortress.    The  total  result  of  all  the 
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Cta^in>  laida  came  to  about  1600  killed  and  wounded.    It 
ZL     ie  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the  invading 
l^ll^om  of  t^>'*^P'>  ^  IB^B  laHed  moie  Geiman  fighting  adulta 
Hooft.      than  were  killed  in  England  by  all  theii  laids  com- 
bined.   They  efiected   nothing   decisive   save   the 
ignominy  of  the  muideieis  who  used  them. 

Of  the  Dardanelles  Campaign  nothing  need  be 
said,  since  it  will  be  fully  treated  in  many  separate 
accounts,  save  that  our  general  position  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  large  number  of  vessels  needed  for 
the  conduct  of  these  operations,  nor  did  we  profit 
much  by  their  abandonment  since  the  call  of  Salonica 
soon  became  equally  insistent.  We  were  able  during 
the  year  to  continue  the  absorption  of  the  Grerman 
Colonial  Empire,  none  of  which,  save  East  Africa, 
remained  intact  at  the  end  of  it.  Egypt  was  success- 
fully defended  against  one  or  two  half-hearted 
advances  upon  the  part  of  the  Turks.  The  Meso- 
potamian  Campaign,  however,  had  tcken  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  a  sinister  turn,  for  Qeneral  Townshend, 
having  pushed  forward  almost  to  the  gctes  'f  Bagdad 
with  a  very  inadequate  force,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Eut,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by 
a  considerable  Turkish  army.  The  defence  was  a 
heroic  one,  and  only  ended  in  the  spring  of  1016,  when 
the  starving  survivors  were  forced  to  surrender. 

As  to  the  afiairs  of  our  Allies,  some  allusion  will  be 
made  later  to  the  great  French  offensive  in  Champagne, 
which  was  simultaneous  with  our  own  advance  at 
Loos.  For  the  rest  there  was  constant  figuring  along 
the  line,  with  a  general  tendency  for  the  French  to 
gain  ground  though  usually  at  a  heavy  cost.  The 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  a  disastrous  one  for 
the  Russians  who,  half-armed  and  suffering  terrible 
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lo«ea,  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  all  theii  gains  °'^™* 
and  to  xetreat  for  some  hundiedb  of  miles.    As  is  now     — 
dear,  the  difficulties  in  the  front  were  much  in-  ^,^  ^, 
creased  by  lamentable  political  conditions,  including  i>oat«. 
treachery  in  high  places  in  the  rear.     For  a  time 
even  Petrograd  seemed  in  danger,  but  thanks  to  fresh 
supplies  of  the  munitions  of  war  from  Britain  and 
from  Japan  they  were  able  at  last  to  form  a  firm  line 
from  R^  in  the  north  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Roumanian  frontier  in  the  south. 

The  welcome  accession  of  Italy  upon  May  23  and 
the  lamentable  defection  of  Bulgaria  on  October  11 
complete  the  more  salient  episodes  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THX  BATTLK  OF  LOOS 

(The  First  Day— September  28) 

°^  ST^  °'.'^'*'*"f^  "*  "»  *"»■'  Dlrtdott-AdTttM  of 
tt«  Ninth  and  Sarenth  DiTOion.-AdTMo«  of  the  Rut  Divtakm- 

S?^  ""S*™"  "*  ""  ™««»«'  DlTWon-Cptur.  of  Loo^-Work 
of  the  Forty-wranth  London  DiTuion. 

o«jT»  Whilst  the  Amy  had  lain  in  apparent  torpidity 
—     during  the  summer— a  torpidity  which  was  only 

"»         broken  by  the  sharp  engagements  at  Hooge  and  else- 
where—great preparations  for  a  considerable  attack 
had  been  going  forward.    For  several  months  the 
sappers  and  the  gunners  had  been  busy  concentrating 
their  energies  for  a  serious  effort  which  should,  as  it 
was  hoped,  give  the  infantry  a  fair  chance  of  breaking 
the  German  line.    Similar  preparations  were  going 
on  among  the  French,  both  in  Foch's  Tenth  Army  to 
the  immediate  right  of  the  British  line,  and  also  on 
a  larger  scale  in  the  region  of  Champagne.    Confining 
our  attention  to  the  British  effort,  we  shall  now 
examme  the  successive  stages  of  the  great  action  in 
front  of  HuUuch  and  Loos— the  greatest  battle,  both 
as  to  the  numbers  engaged  and  as  to  the  losses  incurmd 
which  had  ever  np  to  that  date  been  fought  by  ^ur 
Army. 

The  four  days  which  preceded  the  great  attack 
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of  September  26  were  d«yi  of  greet  eotivitjr.    An 

inceiPMit  rod  aeyere  bombardment  wm  directed  upon     

the  Oennan  linee  along  the  whole  front,  brt  eapeoiellj  2lu 
in  the  sector  to  the  immediate  lonth  of  the  La  Baiaie  im  ** 
Canal,  where  the  mam  thnut  was  to  be  made.  To 
thii  leyere  fire  the  Germans  made  hardly  any  reply, 
thonj^  whether  from  settled  policy  or  from  a  com- 
parative lack  of  munitions  is  not  clear.  On  each  of 
tJie  days  a  feint  attack  was  made  upon  the  German 
line  so  far  as  could  be  done  without  actually  expodng 
the  men.  The  troops  for  the  assault  were  gradually 
brought  mto  position,  and  the  gasHjyl'nders,  which 
were  to  be  used  for  the  first  time,  were  sunk  ir  the 
front  parapets. 

The  assault  in  the  main  area  was  to  extend  from 
the  La  Bassie  Canal  in  the  north  to  the  village  of 
Grenay  in  the  south,  a  front  of  about  seven  milee, 
and  it  was  to  be  supported  and  supplemented  by 
many  subsidiary  attacks  along  the  whole  line  up  to 
the  Ypree  salient,  and  northwards  still  to  where  the 
monitors  upon  the  coast  held  tlie  German  coastguards 
to  their  sand-dunes.  For  the  moment  we  ^vtH  deal 
only  with  the  fortunes  of  the  main  attack,  'iuis  was 
to  be  delivered  by  two  army  corps,  both  belonging 
to  Haig*s  First  Army,  that  tempered  blade  which 
has  so  often  been  the  spear-head  for  the  British 
thrust  The  corps  were  the  First  (Hubert  Cough's) 
and  the  Fourth  (Rawlinson's).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  BritiaL  army  corps  now  com-sted  of  three 
•^visions,  so  that  the  storming  line  was  composed  of 
six  divisions,  or  about  seventy  thousand  infantry. 
Q  The  line  of  the  advance  was  bisected  by  a  high 
road  from  Vermelles  to  Hullnch.  This  was  made  the 
bonndary  line  between  the  two  attacking  corps.    To 
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Omtrtn  the  left,  or  north  of  thia  road,  wu  the  grovmd  of  the 
liL  Pint  Corpa ;  to  the  right,  or  touth,  of  the  Fourth. 
"2^0,  ^  ^*  qnalitiea  of  the  Regular  and  Territorial  regimenti 
Lm  had  already  been  well  atieated.  This  was  the  first 
occasion,  however,  when,  upon  a  large  scale,  use  was 
made  of  those  new  forces  which  now  formed  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  the  whole.  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  they  bore  the  test  magnificently, 
and  that  they  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
their  comrades  to  the  right  and  the  left.  It  had 
always  been  expected  that  the  new  infantiy  would 
be  good,  for  they  had  in  most  cases  been  under  intense 
training  for  a  year,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  many 
British  soldiers,  and  a  blow  to  the  prophets  in  Berlin, 
to  find  that  the  sdentL  ';  branches,  the  gunners  and 
the  sappers,  had  also  reached  a  high  level.  "Our 
enemy  may  have  hoped,"  said  Sir  John  French,  "  not 
perhaps  without  reason,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us,  starting  with  such  small  beginnings,  to  build 
up  an  efficient  artillery  to  provide  for  the  very  large 
expansion  of  the  Army.  If  he  entertained  such  hopes 
he  has  now  good  reason  to  know  that  they  have  not 
been  justified  by  the  result.  The  efficiency  of  the 
artillery  of  the  new  armies  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions." These  were  the  guns  which,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  every  calibre,  worked  furiously  in 
the  early  dawn  of  Saturday,  September  26,  to  prepare 
for  the  impending  advance.  The  high  explosives 
were  known  to  have  largely  broken  down  the  Qerman 
system  uf  defences,  but  it  was  also  known  tbtt  there 
were  areas  where  the  damage  had  not  been  greit  and 
where  the  wire  entanglements  were  still  intact.  No 
further  delay  could  be  admitted,  however,  if  oui 
advance  was  to  be  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the 
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Franch.    The    infantry,    chafing    with    impatience,  Ourm 
were  swarming  in  the  fire  trenches.    At  8.40  a.m.  the     ^ 
gas-cylinders  were  turned  on.    At  6.30  a.m.  the  gmis  '^* 
ceased  fire,  and  the  ardent  soldiers — Regulars,  New,  Looi.'  ° 
and  Territorials— clashed  forward  upon  their  desperate 
ventore. 

The  rough  diagram  of  the  action  on  page  177  will 
help  the  reader  to  understand  the  order  in  which 
the  six  divisions  attacked,  and  in  a  very  rough  way 
the  objectives  in  front  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  simultaneously  the  progress  of  so  extended  a 
line.  It  will  be  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  various 
divisions  from  the  northern  end,  and  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  each  until  it  reached  some  definite  limit. 
Afterwards  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  co-ordinate 
these  results  and  show  their  effects  upon  each  other. 

The  second  regular  division  (Home),  acting  upon 
the  extreme  left  of  the  main  attack,  had  two  brigades 
north  of  the  La  Bass^  Canal  and  one  to  the  south. 
The  most  northern  was  the  6th  (Cochrane's),  and  its 
operations  really  formed  part  of  the  subsidiary 
attacks,  and  will  be  treated  under  that  head.  South 
of  it  was  the  6th  (Daly's),  to  the  immediate  north 
of  the  canal.  The  gas,  drifting  slowly  up  the  line 
before  a  slight  southern  breeze,  had  contaminated 
the  air  in  this  quarter,  and  many  of  the  men  were 
snfiering  from  the  effects.  None  the  less,  at  half-past 
Bx  the  advance  was  made  in  a  most  dashing  manner, 
but  the  barbed  wire  defences  were  found  to  be  only 
partially  damaged  and  the  trenches  to  be  intact,  so 
no  progress  could  be  made.  The  2nd  South  Staffords 
and  1st  King's  Liverpools  on  the  left  and  right  reached 
the  German  position,  but  in  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
were  unable  to  make  good  their  hold,  and  were 
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CBum  eventiutUy  forced  back  to  their  own  tranches  after 
lii.  endviring  heavy  lossee,  shared  in  a  lesser  degree  by 
1^*  '  the  1st  Rifles  and  1st  Berks  in  support.  Upon  theii 
LoM.'  right,  south  of  the  canal,  was  tiie  10th  Brigade 
(Robertson).  The  two  leading  regiments,  the  Ist 
Middlesex  and  2nd  Argjlls,  sprang  from  the  trenches 
and  rushed  teroes  the  intervening  space,  only  to 
find  themselves  faced  by  unbroken  and  impassable 
wira.  For  some  reason,  probably  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  artillery  had  produced  an  imperfect 
effect  upon. the  defences  of  the  enemy  in  the  whole 
sector  attacked  by  the  Second  Division,  and  if  there 
is  one  axiom  more  clearly  established  than  another 
during  this  war,  it  is  that  no  human  heroism  can 
carry  troops  through  uncut  wire.  They  wiU  most 
surely  be  shot  down  faster  than  they  can  cut  the 
strands.  The  two  battalions  lay  all  day,  from 
morning  till  dusk,  in  front  of  this  impenetrable 
obstacle,  lashed  and  scourged  by  every  sort  of  fire, 
and  losing  heavily.  Two  companies  of  the  2nd  Welsii 
Fusiliers,  who  gallantly  charged  forward  to  support 
them,  shared  tiieir  tragic  experience.  It  was  only 
under  the  cover  of  dusk  that  the  survivors  wera  able 
to  get  back,  having  done  nothing  save  all  that  men 
could  do.  Their  difficult  situation  was  rendered 
more  desperate  by  the  fact  that  the  wind  drifted  the 
gas — that  filthy  and  treacherous  ally — over  a  portion 
of  the  line,  and  some  of  our  soldiers  were  poisoned  by 
the  effects.  The  hold-up  was  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  it  left  the  Germans  the  power  to  outflank  the  whole 
advance,  and  many  of  the  future  difficulties  aroM 
from  the  fact  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  still  workinf 
from  Auchy  and  other  points  on  the  left  rear  of  the 
advancing  troops.    In  justice  to  the  Second  Division, 
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it  most  be  lemembered  that  they  weie  faced  by  the  cunn 
notoriously    strong   podtion    called    "the    railway     Z!i. 
trianj^e,"  and  also  that  it  is  on  the  flanking  units  ^^^  ^^ 
that  the  stn   \  must  especially  fall,  as  was  shown  looh. 
equally  dearl)    .pon  the  same  day  in  the  great  French 
advance  in  Cht^iiipagne. 

The  advance  of  the  next  division,  the  Ninth 
Scottish  Division  (Thesiger's)  of  the  new  armies,  was 
of  a  most  energetic  nature,  and  met  with  varying 
fortunes  according  to  the  obstacles  in  their  path. 
The  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  men  were  equally 
high  in  each  of  its  brigades.  By  an  unfortunate 
chance,  Qeneral  Landon,  the  officer  who  had  played 
■0  essential  a  part  on  the  fateful  October  31,  1914, 
and  who  had  conmianded  the  Ninth  Division,  was 
invalided  home  only  two  days  before  the  battle. 
His  place  was  taken  by  General  Thesiger,  who  had 
little  time  in  which  to  get  acquainted  with  his  staff 
and  surroundings.  The  front  to  be  assaulted  was  of  a 
most  formidable  nature.  This  Hohenzollem  Redoubt 
jutted  forward  from  the  main  Grerman  line,  and  was 
an  enclosure  seamed  with  trenches,  girdled  with  wire, 
and  fringed  with  machine-guns.  Behind  and  to  the 
north  of  it  lay  the  slag-heap  Fosse  8.  The  one 
favourable  point  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  attacking 
infantry  had  only  a  hundred  yards  to  cross,  while  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  line  the  average  distance  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  attack  of  the  Ninth  Division  was  carried 
out  with  two  brigades,  the  26th  (Ritchie)  and  28th 
(Dickens),  with  the  27th  (Bruce)  in  close  support. 

Continuing  the  plan  of  taking  each  unit  from  the 
north,  we  will  follow  the  tragic  fortunes  of  the  28th 
Brigade  on  (he  left.    This  brigade  seems  to  have  been 
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CBum  faced  by  the  Bame  unbroken  obstacles  which  had 
""^  held  up  their  neighbours  of  the  Second  Division  upon 
the  left,  and  they  found  it  equally  impossible  to  get 
forward,  though  the  attack  was  urged  with  all  the 
constancy  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  as  the 
casualty  returns  only  too  clearly  show. 

The  most  veteran  troops  could  not  have  endured 
a  more  terrible  ordeal  or  preserved  a  higher  heart 
than  these  yo  Jig  soldiers  in  their  first  battle.  The 
leading  regiments  were  the  6th  Scottish  Borderers  and 
the  11th  Highland  Light  Infantry.  Nineteen  officers 
led  the  Borderers  over  the  parapet.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  nineteen^  including  Colonel  Maclean 
and  Major  Hosley,  lay  dead  or  wounded  upon  the 
ground.  Valour  could  no  further  go.  Of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Borderers  some  600  out  of  1000  were 
lying  in  the  long  grass  which  faced  the  German 
trenches.  The  Highknd  Light  Infantry  had  suffered 
very  little  less.  Ten  officers  and  300  men  fell  in  the 
first  rush  before  they  were  checked  by  the  barbed 
wire  of  the  enemy.  Every  accuraulation  of  evil 
which  can  appal  the  stoutest  heart  was  heaped  upon 
this  brigade — not  only  the  two  leading  battalions, 
but  their  comrades  of  the  0th  Seaforths  and  10th 
H.L.I.  who  supported  them.  The  gas  hung  thickly 
about  the  trenches,  and  all  of  the  troops,  but 
especially  the  10th  H.L.I.,  suffered  from  it.  Colonel 
Graham  of  this  regiment  was  found  later  incoherent 
and  half  unconscious  from  poisoning,  wmle  Major 
Graham  and  four  lieutenants  were  incapacitated  in 
the  same  way.  The  chief  cause  of  the  slaughter, 
however,  was  the  uncut  wire,  which  held  up  the 
brigade  while  the  German  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire  shot  them  down  in  heaps.    It  was  observed  that 
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in  this  part  of  the  line  the  gas  had  so  small  an  efieot  O",^" 
upon  the  enemy  that  their  infantry  could  be  seen  with     _^ 
their  heads  and  shoulders  dustering  thickly  over  their  "^^  ^ 
parapets  as  they  fired  down  at  the  desperate  men  looi. 
who  tugged  and  raved  in  front  of  the  wire  entangle- 
ment.   An  additional  horror  was  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  covered  trench,  invisible  until  one  fell  into  it, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  studded  with  stakes  and 
laced  with  wire.    Many  of  the  Scottish  Borderers  lost 
their  lives  in  this  murderous  ditch.    In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  fact  that  the  Second  Division  was  held  up 
exposed  the  28th  Brigade  to  fire  on  the  flank.     In 
spite  of  every  impediment,  some  of  the  soldiers  fought 
their  way  onwards  and  sprang  down  into  the  German 
trenches;   notably  Major  Sparling  of  the  Borderers 
and  Lieutenant  Sebold  of  the  H.L.I,  with  a  handful 
of  men  broke  through  all  opposition.     There  was 
no  support  behind  them,  however,  and  after  a  time 
the  few  survivors  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
the  trenches  from  which  they  had  started,  both  the 
officers  named  having  been  killed.    The  repulse  on 
the  left  of  the  Ninth  Division  was  complete.    The 
mangled  remains  of  the  28th  Brigade,  flushed  and 
fuiiuus   but  impotent,   gathered  together   to  hold 
their  line  against  a  possible  counter-attack.    Shortly 
after  mid-dr/  they  made  a  second  attempt  at  a 
forward  movement,  but  60  per  cent  of  their  number 
were  down,  all  the  battalions  had  lost  many  of  theii 
officers,  and  for  the  moment  it  was  not  possible  to 
sustain  the  offensive. 

A  very  different  fate  had  befallen  the  26th  Brigade 
upon  their  right.  The  leading  battalions  of  this 
I»igade  were  ti^e  6th  Camerons  on  the  left,  gallantly 
led  by  Lochiel  himself,  the  hereditary  chieftain  of 
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ckAfTB  the  dan,  and  the  7th  Seaforths  on  the  rig^t.    These 


Th« 
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two  battalions  came  away  with  a  magnificent  rush, 
doselj  followed  hj  the  8th  Ooidons  and  the  8th 
Black  Watch.  It  was  a  splendid  example  of  that 
furor  Sootioua  which  has  shown  again  and  again 
that  it  is  not  less  formidable  than  the  Teutonic 
wrath.  The  battalions  were  over  the  parapet,  across 
the  open,  through  the  broken  wire,  and  over  the 
entrenchment  like  a  line  of  Olympic  hurdlers.  Into 
the  trenches  they  dashed,  seized  or  kiUed  the  occu- 
pants, pressed  rapidly  onwards  up  the  communica- 
tions, and  by  seven  o'clock  had  made  their  way 
as  far  as  Fosse  8,  a  coal-mine  with  a  long,  low  slag- 
heap  lying  in  the  rear  of  the  great  work,  but  linked 
up  to  it  in  one  system  of  defences.  It  was  a  splendid 
advance,  depending  for  its  success  upon  the  extreme 
speed  and  decision  of  the  movement.  Many  officers 
and  men,  including  Lord  Sempill,  the  gallant  C!olonel 
of  the  Black  Watch,  were  left  upon  the  ground,  but 
the  front  of  the  brigade  rolled  ever  forwards.  Not 
content  with  this  considerable  success,  one  battalion, 
the  8th  Gordons,  with  a  handful  of  the  Black  Watch, 
preserved  sufficient  iioraentum  to  carry  it  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  fortified  village  of  Haisnes,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Grerman  position.  The  reserve  brigade,  the 
27th,  consisting  of  the  11th  and  12th  Royal  Scots,  10th 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and  6th  Scots 
Fusiliers,  swept  onwards  in  support  of  this  movement. 
This  brigade  had  varying  fortunes,  part  of  it  being 
held  up  by  wire.  It  did  not  get  so  far  forward  as 
the  brigade  upon  its  left,  but  it  reached  and  took 
Fosse  Alley,  to  the  immediate  .rest  of  the  Lens — 
Hulluch  road.  This  position  it  held  against  bombing 
attacks  upon  each  flank  until  the  morning  of  Monday 
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th«  27th,  M  will  be  described  later.    The  Highlanden  '^'^^^ 
upon  their  left,  who  had  got  nearly  to  Haianes,     — 
dropped   back  when   they  found   thenuelvea   un-  '^^^ 
nipported,  and  joined  the  reet  of  their  brigade  in  i'°«- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fosse  8. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  field-guns  of  the 
52nd  Brigade  R.F.A.  pushed  up  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  firing  line  of  the  Ninth  Division,  and  gave 
effective  support  to  the  infantry.  The  fact  that 
they  could  do  this  across  the  open  tends  to  show 
that  infantry  supports  could  be  pushed  up  without 
being  confined  unduly  to  the  communication  trenches. 
The  spirited  action  of  these  gons  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  infantry. 

For  the  moment  we  will  leave  the  Ninth  Division, 
its  left  Add  up  in  line  with  the  Second  Division,  ita 
right  flung  forward  through  the  HohenzoUem  Be- 
doubt  and  Fosse  8  until  the  spray  from  the  wave  had 
leaohed  as  far  as  Haisnes.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Seventh  Division,  the  inheritors  of 
the  ^ories  of  Ypres,  who  filled  the  space  between  the 
ri(^t  of  the  Ninth  Division  and  the  road  from  Ver- 
mellee  to  Hulluch  which  divided  Gough's  First  and 
Bawlinson's  Fourth  Corps.  This  division  was  con- 
stituted as  before,  save  tiiat  the  8th  and  9th  Devons 
of  the  New  Army  had  taken  the  place  of  the  two 
Qoards  battalions  in  the  20th  Brigade.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  w(»d  to  advance,  "  Over  the  t(^  and  the 
best  of  luck  1 "  the  men  swarmed  on  short  ladders 
oat  of  the  fiie  trenches  and  advanced  with  cool, 
disciplined  valour  over  the  open  ground.  On  reaching 
the  Grerman  wire  the  leading  brigades — ^the  22nd  on 
tkj  left  with  the  2nd  Warwicks  and  Ist  South  StafEords 
in  the  lead,  the  20th  on  the  right  with  the  2nd  Qordoni 
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Ourrn  and  8th  Devona  in  the  place  of  honour — lay  down  f  oi  a 
HL  short  breather,  while  each  soldier  obeyed  instmctioDS 
by  judging  for  hinueU  the  point  at  which  the  broken, 
tangled  mass  of  writhing  strands  could  most  easily 
be  penetrated.  Then  once  more  the  whistles  blew, 
the  men  rushed  forward,  and,  clearing  the  wire,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  front  trench.  The  garrison 
of  200  men  threw  their  arms  down  and  their  hands  up 
with  the  usual  piteous  but  insincere  cry  of  "  Eame- 
radenl"  Flooding  over  the  line  of  trenches,  the 
division  pushed  rapidly  on  without  a  check  until 
they  reached  the  Quarries,  a  well-marked  post  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Hulluch.  Here  more  prisoners 
and  eight  field-guns  were  tikken  by  the  20th  Brigade. 
From  the  Quarries  to  the  ^-illage  is  roughly  half  a 
mile  of  uphill  ground,  devoid  of  cover.  The  impetus 
of  the  advance  carried  the  men  on  until  they  were 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  village,  where  they  were  held 
up  by  the  furious  fi's  and  by  a  line  of  barbed  wire, 
which  was  bravely  cut  by  Private  Vickers  of  the  2nd 
Warwicks  and  other  devoted  men.  Another  smaller 
village,  Cit6  St.  Elie,  to  the  north  of  Hulluch,  was 
also  reached,  the  2nd  Queen's  Surrey  making  good 
the  western  edge  of  it.  At  both  these  points  the 
division  had  reached  its  limit,  but  still  farther  to 
the  north  its  left-hand  brigade  was  at  the  southern 
outskirts  of  Haisnes  in  touch  with  the  gallant  men 
of  the  Ninth  Division,  who  were  to  the  west  of  that 
important  village.  These  advanced  lines  could  not 
be  held  without  supports;  the  21st  Brigade  had 
already  been  absorbed  farther  back,  and  the  men 
of  the  Seventh  Division  fell  back  about  4  p.m.  as  far 
as  the  Quarries,  where  for  a  time  they  remained, 
having  lost  many  officers  and  men,  including  Colonel 
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Staiufeld  of  the  2iid  Gordoni,  a  gallant  officer  who  Cum 
ma  hit  bj  a  ihell  in  the  fint  advance,  but  asked     Hi 
<aly  that  he  should  be  let  lie  wheie  he  could  see  ''^ 
his  men.    Colonel  Heath  of  the  SuireTS  was  also  ukm. 
killed  after  the  return  to  the  Quarries. 

Such  was  the  ad  trance  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
ending  in  a  bloody  repulse  upon  the  left  of  the  line 
and  a  hardly  less  bloody  success  upon  the  right. 
Across  the  Vermelles— Hidluch  high  road,  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  had  been  advancing  on  the  same  line, 
and  its  fortunes  had  been  very  similar  to  those  of 
its  neighbour.  The  First  Division  was  operating  on 
the  left  of  the  corps,  with  the  Fifteenth  Scottish 
Division  (New)  in  the  centre  and  the  Forty-seventh 
Territorial  (London)  on  the  right.  Thus  the  First 
Division  was  advancing  upon  Hulluch  on  the  im- 
mediate right  of  the  Seventh  Division,  so  that  its 
operations  are  the  next  to  be  considered. 

The  attack  of  this  division  was  carried  out  by 
the  1st  Brigade  upon  the  left  and  by  the  2nd 
upon  the  right,  while  the  3rd  was  in  support.  Two 
battalions,  the  9th  King's  Liverpool  and  the  London 
Scottish,  acted  as  a  small  independent  unit  apart 
from  the  brigades.  The  respective  objectives  for  the 
two  leading  brigades  were  the  Chalk  Fit  and  Fosse 
14  for  the  2nd,  while  the  Ist  was  to  aim  at  Hulluch. 
These  objectives  were  somewhat  diverging,  and  the 
two  Territorial  battalions,  forming  what  was  called 
Green's  Force,  were  to  fill  up  the  gap  so  occasioned, 
and  to  prevent  any  German  counter-attack  coming 
through. 

Both  brigades  soon  found  great  difficulties  in  their 
path.  In  the  case  of  each  the  wire  was  but  imper- 
fectly cut,  and  the  Glerman  trenches  were  still  strong. 
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We  will  fizrt  Mow  tha  iortunM  of  the  lit  BrigMle. 
Their  nuh  wm  headed  hj  two  brave  battaliou  of  the 
New  Aimj,  the  8th  Berkihiiee  on  the  left  and  the 
10th  Qlottoeaten  on  the  right.  Both  of  theee  onito 
did  extraordinarily  well,  and  after  bearing  down  a 
■ooocciion  of  obetaolea  got  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
Hullooh,  capturing  three  lines  of  trenches  and  iererU 
guns  upon  the  way.  The  Ist  Camerons  pressed  close 
at  their  lieels,  lending  them  the  w«ght  to  carry 
them  over  each  successive  difficulty.  The  advance 
took  some  time  and  was  very  costly.  The  Berkshires 
alone  in  the  course  of  the  day  lost  17  officers  and 
400  men,  and  were  led  by  a  young  sub-lieutenant 
(Lawrence)  at  the  close.  The  Oloucesters  and 
Camerons  suffered  almost  as  heavily. 

The  experience  of  the  2nd  Brigade  to  the  immediate 
south  was  still  more  trying,  and  it  was  held  up  to  an 
extent  which  had  a  serious  bearing  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  The  German  trenches  near  Lone  Tree, 
which  faced  the  brigade,  were  found  to  be  intact  and 
strongly  covered  by  wire.  They  were  attacked  by 
the  2nd  Rifles  and  1st  North  Lancashires,  with  the 
2Dd  Sussex  in  immediate  support,  but  no  progress 
oould  be  made.  The  let  Northamptons  threw  them- 
selves into  the  fight,  but  still  the  trench  was  held  at  a 
time  when  it  was  vital  that  the  2nd  Brigade  should 
be  at  its  post  in  the  general  scheme  of  advance.  The 
ground  was  taken,  however,  on  each  flank  of  the 
Lone  Tree  position,  and  Green's  Force,  whose  function 
had  been  to  link  up  the  diverging  operations  of  the 
two  brigades,  was  brought  up  for  the  attack.  The 
two  battalions  advanced  over  six  hundred  yards 
by  platoon  rushes  under  heavy  gusts  of  fire.  As  they 
reached  a  point  within  fifty  yards  of  the  German  line, 
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'  •  few  gray-oUd,  bktUe-iteiiMd  inftntfymen  olambaed  cmtm 
■lowly  on  to  th«  pMspet  with  ontttratolied  lunda.     IBl 
Upon  the  Britiih  ow '  ;  their  fin  •  party  of  S  offioen  ^^^ 
•nd  400  men  were  muohed  out  of  the  trenohee  and  looi. 
gave  thenuelTee  np.    Their  etout  reeiitenoe  it  a  Itiion 
in  the  effect  which  a  angle  obctinate  detachment  can 
exert  in  throwing  a  large  icheme  out  of  gear. 

The  let  Brigade  had  now  got  through  upon  the 
left,  and  the  2nd  was  able  to  follow  them,  lo  that 
the  whole  force  advanced  aa  far  aa  the  Lena — Hullnoh 
road,  getting  in  touch  with  the  20th  Brigade  of  the 
Seventh  Division  on  the  left.  Here  the  resistance 
was  strong  and  the  fire  heavy.  The  division  bad  lost 
very  heavily.  Of  the  0th  King's  Liverpool  only 
Colonel  Ramsay,  4  subalterns,  and  120  men  were  left, 
while  many  of  the  other  battalions  were  almost 
as  hard  hit.  It  was  now  raining  and  the  light 
was  failing.  The  men  dug  themselves  in  near  the 
old  Oerman  trenches,  the  Srd  Brigade  coming  up 
and  taking  its  position  on  the  right  flank,  where  late 
that  night  it  connected  up  by  means  of  its  outer 
nnit,  the  2nd  Welsh,  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Division, 
which  had  come  up  in  support. 

The  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the  First 
Division  had  exposed  the  left  flank  of  its  neighbour 
to  the  south;  the  Fifteenth  (M'Cracken's)  Scottish 
Division  of  the  New  Army.  The  two  divisions  were 
to  have  met  at  Fosse  14,  but  the  Fifteenth  Division 
arrived  there  some  hours  before  the  others,  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  In  spite  of  this  a  very  fine 
advance  was  made,  which  gained  a  considerable 
stretch  of  ground  and  pierced  more  deeply  than  any 
other  into  the  German  line.  The  46th  Brigade  was 
on  the  left,  consisting  of  the  7th  Scots  Borderers  and 
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18th  Highhmd  Light  Infuitiy  in  front,  with  the  8th 
Botdenn  and  lOUt  Soottiah  Riflei  behind  them.  It 
WM  npon  the  penpet  in  front  of  thia  brigade  that 
Piper  LeidUw  nuurohed  up  end  down  before  tbe 
etteck  under  •  heavy  fire,  warming  the  blood  of  the 
oronching  men  with  the  maddening  icream  of  hia 
war-pipea.  Not  until  he  waa  ahot  down  did  thia 
;allant  man  ceaae  to  urge  forward  hie  oomradea. 
The  4eth  Brigade  daahed  forward  at  the  lignal,  and 
with  a  fine  fury  flooded  over  the  Qerman  trenchea, 
which  they  carried  at  a  rush,  itorming  onwards 
aoroaa  the  Lena  road  and  up  the  long  slope  of  Hill  70, 
taking  Foaae  14  upon  the  way,  and  eventually  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  incline.  The  40th  supporting 
Brigade  came  along  after  them,  detaching,  aa  they 
pawed,  100  bombers  of  the  6th  Camerona  to  help  the 
lirat  Division  to  get  forward.  Theae  brave  High- 
landers held  the  advanced  line  for  some  hours  imdeT 
heavy  fire  from  the  Lena  batteries. 

The  44th  Brigade  upon  the  right  of  the  46th  had 
made  an  advance  which  was  equally  fiery  and  success- 
ful. In  this  brigade  the  9th  Black  Watch  and  8th 
Seaforths  were  in  the  lead,  with  the  7th  Camerons 
and  10th  Oirdons  behind.  This  brigade  dashed  into 
the  main  street  of  Loos,  where  they  met  the  Londoners 
of  Barter's  Forty-seventh  Division.  They  helped 
to  consolidate  this  flank  and  to  clear  the  houses  of 
Loos,  while  some  of  them  pushed  forward  towards 
Hill  70.  When  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
they  found  the  remains  of  the  46th  Brigade,  consisting 
of  remnants  of  the  12th  H.L.I.,  7th  Scots  Borderers, 
and  loth  Scottish  Rifles,  upon  their  left.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  could  have  dug  in  and  held  their 
own,  bat  the  objective  as  given  in  the  original  orders 
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had  been  the  Tillage  of  St.  Auguetine,  ud  with  heroio 

ptweyerance  theee  bnve  men  wonld  be  contented     

with  nothing  leu  tha^  the  full  performance  oi  death  '''** 
in  the  attempt.    Alaa  t  for  many  of  them  it  waa  the  um  ** 
latter.    Qathering  themaelvea  together,  tbej  flung 
themaelvea  forward  over  the  creat.    On  the  other 
Bde  waa  a  long,  low  alope  with  isolated  houaea  at  the 
bottom,  the  auburbs  of  the  village  of  St.  Laurent, 
which  they  miatook  for  St.  Augustine.    These  crackled 
at  every  window  with  machine-gun  fire.    Of  the 
devoted   band  who  rushed  forward  none  reached 
the  houses.     The  few  aurvivora  fell  back  upon  the 
crest,  and  then,  falling  back  about  one  hundred 
and  ^tv  yards,  they  dug  in  upon  the  slope  on  the 
west  side  of  it.    Their  position  waa  an  extraordinarily 
dangerous  one,  for  they  had  no  protection  upon  the 
left  flank,  where  lay  a  thick  wood— the  Bois  Hugo- 
through  which  a  German  attack  might  come  which 
would  cut  them  off  from  the  Army.    Colonel  Purvis,  of 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  with  quick  foiesight,  built 
np  a  thin  line  of  resistance  upon  tiiis  side  from  Fosse 
14  in  the  south  to  the  advanced  left  point,  manning 
it  with  a  few  of  his  own  men  under  Lieutenant  M'Neil. 
A  welcome  reinforcement  of  the  6th  Camerons  and 
7th  Scots  Fusiliers  from  the  46th  Brigade  were  thrown 
in  to  strengthen  this  weak  point.    This  was  done 
abo  <t  1  P.M.    It  was  only  just  in  time,  for  in  the 
afternoon  the  German  infantry  did  begin  to  debouch 
from  the  wood,  but  finding  organised  resistance  they 
dropped  back,  and  their  advance  on  this  line  waa  not 
renewed  until  the  jext  morning,  when  it  fell  upon  the 
Twenty-first  Division.    For  a  time  the  pressure  was 
very  great,  but  the  men  rallied  splendidly  round  a 
tattered    flag    bearing    the    Cameron   tartan,    and. 
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although  it  was  impoasible  to  get  forward,  they  stm, 
in  a  mixed  and  straggling  line  with  hardly  any  officers, 
held  firmly  to  their  ground.  Late  in  the  evenmg  the 
13th  Royal  Scots  and  the  11th  ArgyU  and  Sutherlands 
came  up  to  thicken  the  line. 

Leaving  the  Fifteenth  Division  holding  on  desper- 
ately  to  that  advanced  position  where,  as  Captain 
Bei4  has  tersely  said,  a  fringe  of  Jocks  and  Sandies 
Ue  to  mark  the  farthest  point  of  advance,  we  turn  to 
the  remaining  division  upon  the  right--the  Forty- 
seventh  Loudon,  under  General  Barter.    This  division 
upheld  spleodidly  upon  this  bloody  day  the  secular 
reputation  of  the  Cockney  as  a  soldier.    With  a  keen, 
qdck  brain,  as  well  as  a'game  heart,  the  Londoner, 
Uke  the  Parisian,  has  proved  that  the  artificial  hfe 
of  a  irreat  city  does  not  necessarily  dull  the  primitive 
qualities  which  make  the  warrior      The  cream  of 
the  London  Territorial  regimentfl  had  already  been 
distributed  among  regular  brigades,  and  had  made 
themselves  an  individual  name,  but  this  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  a  whole  division  was  engaged 
in  a  really  serious  operation.  Tn,™;w 

The  left  of  the  division  was  formed  by  Thwaites 
Ulst  Brigade  with  the  18th  London  Irish  in  the  front 
line  and  the  20th  Blackheath  BattaUon  m  immediate 
support.  To  their  right  was  Cuthbert's  140th  Bngade, 
which  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  attack, 
a  position  which  caused  them  to  think  as  much  of 
their  flank  protection  as  of  their  frontal  advance. 
This  brigade  had  the  6th  and  7th  Londons  m  the 
van  with  the  8th  and  16th  (Civil  Service)  in  support 
The  142nd  Brigade  (Willoughby)  was  in  the  second 

The  advance  of  the  Ulst  Brigade  was  a  splendid 
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one.  At  the  whistle  the  18th  London  Irish,  with  a  CBArm 
fighting  yell,  flooded  over  the  parapet  with  their  — 1 
regimental  football  kicked  in  front  of  them,  and  were  ^Jy^  ^^ 
into  the  Glerman  trench  like  a  thunderbolt.  A  few  imh. 
minutes  later  they  were  followed  by  the  Blackheath 
men,  who  passed  the  captured  trench,  rushed  on  to 
the  second,  and  finally  won  the  thl;  i,  which  opened 
for  them  the  road  to  Loos.  Into  the  south  end  of 
Loos  they  streamed,  while  the  44th  Brigade  of  the 
Fifteenth  Division  rushed  the  north  end,  turning  out 
or  capturing  the  23rd  Silesians,  who  held  the  post. 
The  19th  St.  Fancras  Battalion  followed  up  the 
attack,  while  the  17th  (Poplar)  were  in  reserve. 
Meanwhile,  the  140th  Brigade  had  done  most  useful 
work  by  making  a  lodgment  on  the  Double  Grassier,  for- 
midable twin  slag-heaps  which  had  become  a  German 
fort.  The  ground  to  the  immediate  south  of  Loos  was 
rapidly  seized  and  consolidated  by  the  Londoners, 
several  guns  being  captured  in  the  chalk  pits  near 
the  villajie.  This  operation  was  of  permanent  im- 
portance, as  the  successful  British  advance  would 
inevitably  form  a  salient  projecting  into  the  hostile 
lines,  which  would  be  vulnerable  if  there  were  not 
some  good  defensive  position  on  the  flank.  The 
work  of  the  Forty-seventh  Division  assured  such  a 
line  in  the  south. 

By  mid-day,  as  has  been  shown,  the  British  advance 
had  spent  its  momentum,  and  had  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  at  all  points.  The  German  lines  had  been 
almost — but  not  quite — shattered.  A  map  of  the 
photographed  trenches  shows  that  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  advanced  troops  there  was  only  the 
last  line  which  held  them  up.  To  the  east  of  that 
was  open  country.     But  the  German  reserves  were 
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c«™.  hurrying  up  from  aU  quarters  in  their  t««-.  ^o"! 
!li     Roulersifrom   Thielt,    from   Courtrai   and    Memn 
and  Douai.     At  the  latter  place  was  a  division  of 
Guards  iuat  brought  across  from  the  Russian  front. 
These  also  were  hurried  into  the  fight.    The  extreme 
British  line  was  too  thin  for  defence,  and  was  held  by 
exhausted  men.    They  were  sheUed  and  bombed  and 
worn  down  by  attack  after  attack  until  they  were 
compelled  to  draw  slowly  back  and  re-form  on  mtenor 
Unes     The  grand  saUent  which  had  been  captured 
with  such  heroic  dash  and  profuse  loss  of  life  was 
pared  down  here  and  contracted  there.    The  portion 
to  the  south  held  by  the  Londoners  was  firmly 
consoUdated,    including   the    important   village   of 
Loos  and  its  environs.    An  enormous  mine  crane, 
three  hundred  feet  high,  of  latticed  iron,  which  had 
formed  an  extraordinarily  good  observation  pomt,  was 
one  of  the  gains  in  this  direction.     The  Fifteenth 
Division  had   been   driven   back   to   the   western 
side  of  Hill  70,  and  to   the  line  of  the  Lens- 
Hulluch— La  Bassfe  road.    The  Seventh  and  Ninth 
Divisions  had  fallen  back  from  Haisnes,  but  they 
still  held  the  western  outskirts  of  Hulluch,  the  edge 
of  St.  EUe,  the  Quarries,  and  Fosse  8.    It  was  at  this 
end  of  the  Une  that  the  situation  was  most  dangerous, 
for  the  failure  of  the  Second  Division  to  get  forward 
had  left  a  weak  flank  upon  the  north,  which  was 
weaker  because  the  heavily-gunned  German  position 
of  Auchy  lay  to  the  north-west  of  it  m  a  way  that 
partially  enfiladed  it. 

The  struggle  was  particularly  desperate  round  the 
slac- heaps  which  were  known  as  Fosse  8.  This 
portion  was  held  all  day  by  the  5th  Camerons,  the 
8th  Black  Watch,  and  the  7th  Seaforths  of  the  26th 
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Brigade,  the  remaining  battalion  of  which,  the  8th  CBAnn 
Gordons,  were  with  the  bulk  of  the  27th  Brigade  in     ^ 
the  direction  of  Haisnes.    These  three  battalions,  ^j;,,,, 
under  a  murderous  fire  from  the  Auchy  guns  and  i-om. 
from  the  persistent  bombers,  held  on  most  tenaciously 
till  nightfall.    When  the  welcome  darkness  came, 
without  bringing  them  the  longed-for  supports,  the 
defenders  had  shrunk  to  600  men,  but  their  grip 
of  the  position  was  not  relaxed,  and  they  held  it 
against  all  attacks  c   ring  the  night.     About  five 
next  morning  the  73rd  Brigade  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Division — ^a  unit  straight  from  hoi»;e — ^pushed  up  to 
their  help  under  circumstances  to  be  afterwards 
explained,  and  shared  their  great  dangers  and  losses 
during  the  second  day  of  the  fighting. 

The  battalions  of  the  Ninth  Division  which  had 
got  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Haisnes  held  on  there 
until  evening.  By  that  time  no  reinforcements  had 
reached  them  and  they  had  lost  very  heavily. 
Both  their  flanks  were  turned,  and  at  nightfall  they 
were  driven  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Quarries, 
which  was  held  by  those  men  of  the  Seventh  Division 
(mostly  of  the  22nd  Brigade)  who  had  abo  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  from  Hulluch.  Diiring  the  night 
this  position  was  wired  by  the  54th  Company  of  Royal 
Engineers,  but  the  Germans,  by  a  sudden  and  furious 
attack,  carried  it,  driving  out  the  garrison  and  captur- 
ing some  of  them,  among  whom  was  General  Bruce, 
tie  Brigadier  of  the  27th  Brigade.  After  the  capture 
of  the  Quarries,  the  flanks  of  the  27th  Brigade  were 
»gain  turned,  and  it  was  compelled  to  return  as  far  as 
the  old  German  front  line.  The  20th  Brigade  had 
Wlen  back  to  the  same  point.  These  misfortunes 
Jl  arose  from  the  radically  defective  position  of  the 
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northern  British  line,  conunanded  as  it  was  by 
German  guns  from  its  own  left  rear,  and  unprotected 
at  the  flank. 

Whilst  this  set-back  had  occurred  upon  the  left 
of  the  attack,  the  right,  had  consolidated  itself  very 
firmly.  The  position  of  the  Forty-seventh  Division 
when  darknese  fell  was  that  on  their  right  the  HOth 
Brigade  had  a  strong  grip  of  part  of  the  Double  Grassier. 
On  their  left  the  19th  Battalion  (St.  Pancras),  which 
had  lost  its  Colonel,  Collison-Morley,  and  several 
senior  officers,  was  holding  South-east  Loos  in  the 
rear  of  the  right  flank  of  the  Fifteenth  Division. 
The  20th  was  holding  the  Loos  Chalk  Pit,  while 
the  17th  and  18th  w«lre  in  the  German  second-line 
trenches. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rapid  dash  of 
the  stormers  accomplished  results  more  quickly  than 
had  been  thought  possible.  The  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty -fourth  Divisions  were  now  brought  up,  ai 
Sit  John  French  clearly  states  in  his  dispatch,  for  i 
specific  purpose :  "  To  ensure  the  speedy  and  effective 
support  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps  in  the  case  of 
their  success,  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fourth 
Divisions  passed  the  night  of  the  24th  and  26th  on  the 
line  of  Beuvry— N(Bux-les-Mi..es." 

Leaving  the  front  line  holding  hard  to,  or  in  some 
cases  recoiling  from,  the  advanced  positions  which 
they  had  won,  we  will  turn  back  and  follow  tie 
movements  of  these  two  divisions.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  these  divisions  had  not  only  never  heard 
the  whistle  of  a  bullet,  but  they  had  never  even  been 
inside  a  trench,  save  on  some  English  down-side.  It 
is  perhaps  a  pity  that  it  could  not  be  so  arranged 
that  troops  so  unseasoned  in  actual  warfare  should 
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oocnpy  some  defensive  line,  while  the  olaer  troops  caura 
whom  they  relieved  could  have  nuirched  to  battle.  Z^ 
^tart,  however,  from  this  inexperience,  which  was  no  ^" 
fault  of  their  own  or  of  their  commanders,  there  is  no  lom. 
doubt  at  all  that  the  men  were  well-trained  infantry 
and  full  of  spirit.  To  bring  them  to  the  front  without 
ezdting  attention,  three  separate  night  marches 
were  undertaken,  of  no  inordinate  length,  but  tiring 
on  account  of  the  constant  blockings  of  the  road  and 
the  long  waits  which  attended  them.  Finally  they 
reached  the  point  at  which  Sir  John  French  reported 
them  in  his  dispatch,  but  by  ill-fortune  their  cookers 
came  Umju,  and  they  were  compelled  in  many  cases  to 
move  on  again  without  a  proper  meal.  After  this 
point  the  cookers  never  overtook  them,  and  the 
mun  were  thrown  back  upon  their  iron  rations. 
Providence  is  not  a  strong  point  of  the  British 
soldier,  and  it  is  probable  tbit  with  more  economy 
and  foresight  at  the  begioning  these  troops  would 
have  been  less  exhausted  and  hungry  at  the  end. 
The  want  of  food,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
supply  services. 

The  troops  moved  forward  with  no  orders  for  an 
instant  attack,  buc  with  the  general  idea  that  they  were 
to  wait  as  a  handy  reserve  and  go  forward  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  62nd  Brigade  of  the  Twenty-first 
Division  was  sent  on  first  about  eleven  o'clock,  but 
the  other  brigades  were  not  really  on  the  road  till 
much  later.  The  roads  on  wl  °ch  they  moved — 
those  which  lead  through  Verjielles  to  Hulluch 
or  to  Loos — were  blocked  with  traffic :  guns  ad- 
vancing, ambulances  returning,  troops  of  all  sorts 
coming  and  going,  Maltese  carte  with  small -arm 
ammunition  hurrying  forward  to  the  fighting-line. 
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narrow  channel  was  choked  with  the  crowd. 
The  country  on  either  side  was  intersected  with 
trenches  and  laced  with  barbed  wire.  It  was  pouring 
with  intermittent  showers.  The  soldiers,  cold,  wet, 
and  hungry,  made  their  way  forward  with  many 
stoppages  towards  the  firing,  their  general  direction 
being  to  the  centre  of  the  British  line. 

"  As  we  got  over  this  plain,"  writes  an  officer, 
"  I  looked  back,  and  there  was  a  most  eztraordinai; 
sight ;  as  far  as  you  could  see  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  men  coming  up.  You  could 
see  them  for  miles  and  miles,  and  behind  them  a 
most  colossal  thundercloud  extending  over  the  whole 
sky,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down.  It  was  just 
getting  dark,  and  the  noise  of  our  guns  and  the  whole 
thing  was  simply  extraordinary." 

Early  on  the  march  the  leading  brigade,  the  73id, 
was  met  by  a  staff  officer  of  the  First  Army,  who  gave 
the  order  that  it  should  detach  itself,  together  with  the 
129th  Field  Company  of  Sappers,  and  hasten  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Ninth  Division  at  Fosse  8.  Thej 
went,  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Division  knew  them  no 
more.  The  other  two  brigades  found  themselves 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  in  the  front  German  trenches. 
They  had  been  able  to  deploy  after  leaving  Verrielles, 
tmd  the  front  line  were  now  in  touch  with  the  63 
Brigade  of  the  Twenty-first  Division  upon  the  right, 
and  with  the  2nd  Welsh  Regiment,  who  represented 
the  right  of  the  3rd  Brigade  of  the  First  Division, 
upon  their  left.  Th<)  final  orders  were  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  next  day  these  three  divisions — ^First,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Twenty-first — were  to  make  a  united 
assault  past  Hulluch,  which  was  assumed  to  be  in  cm 
hands,  and  on  to  the  main  German  line.    This,  then, 
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was  the  position  of  the  reserves  on  the  night  of  ""JJ™ 
September  25-26.  — '■ 

It  was  a  nightmare  night  in  the  advanced  line  of  the  ^J„,  ^ 
Army.  The  weather  had  been  tempestuoup  ind  rainy  I** 
all  day,  though  the  men  had  little  time  :<>  think  of 
such  matters.  But  now  they  were  not  only  tired 
and  hungry,  but  soaked  to  the  skin.  An  aggressive 
enemy  pelted  them  with  bombs  from  in  front,  and  their 
prospects  seemed  as  black  as  the  starless  sky  above 
them.  It  is,  however,  at  such  a  time  that  the  British 
soldier,  a  confirmed  grumbler  in  his  hours  of  ease, 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  The  men  knew  that 
much  ground  had  been  gained.  They  had  seen 
prisoners  by  hundreds  throwing  up  their  hands,  and 
had  marked  as  they  rushed  past  them  the  vicious 
necks  of  the  half-buried  captured  cannon.  It  was 
victory  for  the  Army,  whatever  might  be  their  own 
discomfort.  Their  mood,  therefore,  was  hilarious 
rather  than  doleful,  and  thousands  of  weary  Mark 
Tapleys  huddled  under  the  dripping  ledges  of 
the  parapets.  "  They  went  into  battle  with  their 
tails  right  up,  and  though  badly  mauled  have  their 
tails  up  still."  So  wrote  the  officer  of  a  brigade 
which  had  lost  more  than  half  its  effectives. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THB  BATTLE  07  LOOS 
(The  Second  Day— September  26) 

De«th  of  General  Capper— Betiiement  of  the  lUteenth  DiTUon— 
AdTanoe  of  the  Twenty-fogith  Divifion— Heavy  loeeei  Twenty- 
first  Division  before  Bote  Hugo — Desperate  stnig^e — Qeneral 
retirement  on  tlio  right — lUlly  round  Loos — Position  on  tlu 
evening  of  September  26. 

Sunday  the  26th  was  a  day  of  haid  fighting  and  of 
heavy  loeses,  the  reserves  steeaming  up  from  th(  .aar 
upon  both  sides,  each  working  furiously  to  improve 
its  position.  From  early  in  the  day  the  fighting  was 
peculiarly  bitter  round  Fosse  8  in  the  section  carried 
and  held  by  the  Ninth  Division.  It  has  been  abeady 
mentioned  that  three  battalions,  the  6th  Camerons, 
7th  Seaforths,  and  8th  Black  Watch  of  the  26th 
Brigade,  held  this  place  all  the  evening  of  the  25th 
and  all  night,  until  reduced  to  less  than  the  strength 
of  a  regiment.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
73rd  Brigade  had  been  detached  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Division  to  their  aid.  These  men,  with  no 
preliminary  hardening,  found  themselves  suddenly 
thrust  into  one  of  the  very  hottest  comers  of  a 
desperate  fight.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  all 
to  the  credit  of  these  troops  that  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  position  all  day,  though  naturally  their 
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Dnaence  was  not  of  the  ume  value  as  that  of  a  mote  Ciu"P* 
veteian  bngade.  — 

The  73Td  Brigade  weie  put  into  Qerman  trenches  '^^  ^ 
to  the  east  of  Fosse  8,  theii  order  from  the  left  being  uxx. 
7th  Northamptons,  12th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  0th 
Sussex,  with  the  13th  Middlesex  echeloned  on  their 
right  rear.  They  were  constantly  attacked,  but 
were  suffering  more  from  cold,  hunger,  and  exhaus- 
tion than  from  the  Germans.  All  day  they  and 
the  remains  of  the  Scots  held  the  place  against 
intermittent  assaults,  which  occasionally  had  some 
partial  success,  but  never  quite  enabled  the  enemy 
to  re-establish  his  position.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  morning  of  the  27th,  as  will  afterr^ards 
be  narrated,  that  their  most  severe  ordeal  was  to 


Close  to  Fosse  8,  and  on  the  south  of  it,  was  the  dmUi  of 
position  of  the  Quarries,  from  which  the  22nd  Brigade  c!wk. 
of  the  Seventh  Division  had  been  driven  by  a  sudden 
msh  of  the  Germans  during  the  night,  iiter  an 
abortive  but  expensive  attack  by  the  0th  Korfolks 
next  uoming,  there  was  a  more  serious  e£Eort  by  a 
bjdy  of  mixed  troops,  led  by  Captain  Carter  and 
including  several  units  of  the  Second  Division, 
notably  the  2nd  Worcesters  and  1st  Rifles.  These 
battalions  pushed  their  way  up  to  the  Quarries,  and 
although  they  were  tmable  to  evict  the  Germans 
they  established  themselves  firmly  close  to  the 
south-western  edge  and  there  awaited  events.  To 
the  south  of  them  the  20th  Brigade  of  the  Seventh 
Division  held  firmly  to  their  line.  It  was  on  this  day 
that  they  lost  their  heroic  leader,  Sir  Thomson  Capper, 
the  fine  soldier  who  had  so  often  braced  by  word  and 
example  their  ever-thinning  lines  during  the  black 
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<^una  daji  of  Yptw,  with  which  hii  name  and  that  of  hit 
— '    division  will  be  etenially  aasociated.    There  wu  no 
more  valiant  or  tnuted  leader  in  the  Army.    He  wu 
shot  through  the  lungs,  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and 
died  in  hospital  next  day.    "  We  are  here  to  do  th« 
impossible"  was  one  of  the  fiery  aphorisms  which 
he  left  to  the  Army. 
On  the  southern  front  of  the  British  there  was  also 
n^Iira'oa  an  inclination  to  contract  the  line  upon  the  morning 

" of  the  2eth.    The  fact  that  the  French  attack  upon 

the  right  on  the  day  before  had  not  had  much  succeu 
rendered  that  wing  very  open  to  a  flank  attack. 
The  Fifteenth  Scottish  Division  still  held  on  hard 
to  the  slopes  of  Hill  70,  but  early  in  the  day  theit 
line  had  been  driven  somewhat  to  the  westward.  At 
nine  o'clock  they  had  renewed  their  attack  upon  Hill 
70,  supported  by  some  reinforcements.  They  were 
not  strong  enough,  nor  was  their  artillery  support 
sufuciently  powerful  to  enable  them  to  carry  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  When  their  advance  was  checked 
the  Germans  returned  upon  them  with  a  series  oi 
counter-attacks  which  gradually  drove  them  dowii 
the  hill.  In  the  desperate  series  of  rallies  in  which 
they  made  head  against  the  G^ermans  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  regiments,  since  the  men  fought  for  the 
most  part  in  a  long,  scattered  fringe  of  mixed  unite, 
each  dour  infantryman  throwing  up  his  own  covei 
and  fighting  his  own  battle.  The  6th  Camercne 
preserved  their  cohesion,  however,  and  particularly 
distingu<<thed  themselves,  their  gallant  leader,  Douglu 
Hamilton,  falling  at  their  head  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  "  I  must  get  up  I  I  must  get  up  I  "  were  hii 
last  words  before  he  expired.  The  final  effect  of  these 
episodes  was  to  drive  the  British  off  the  greater  part 
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of  the  slope  of  Hill  70,  and  down  towards  the  villaoe  omnm 
of  Loot.  321' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  weary  Twenty-fourth  t** 
Division  (Ramsay),  with  its  comrade  the  Twenty-  lJJS"* 
first  (Forestier-Wallcer)  upon  its  right  and  the  Regular 
First  Division  upon  its  left,  hod  received  its  orders 
to  advance  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  Hnlluch  was  in  British  hands,  but  this  was  found 
not  to  be  so.  The  orders,  however,  still  held  good. 
The  Twenty-fourth  Division  had  already  been  stripped 
of  the  73rd  Brigade,  and  now  it  was  further  denuded 
by  two  battalions  of  the  7l8t,  the  8th  Norfolka  and 
8th  Bedfords,  who  were  told  oS  to  help  to  retake  the 
Quarries.  The  Norfolks  made  an  attack  upon  a 
strong  position,  and  lost  200  men  and  officers  in  the 
attempt.  The  Bedfords,  who  were  in  support,  lost 
touch  both  with  their  own  division  and  with  the 
one  that  they  were  helping,  so  that  they  were  not 
strongly  engaged  during  the  day. 

The  hour  hod  now  nome  for  the  general  advance. 
Qeneral  Mitford  with  the  72nd  Brigade  was  leading, 
with  two  battalions  of  the  7l8t  Brigade  behind,  and 
his  pioneer  battalion  in  support.  On  his  left  was  the 
2nd  Welsh,  and,  as  he  imagined,  the  whole  of  the  First 
Division.  On  his  right  was  the  63rd  Brigade  and  the 
rest  of  the  Twenty-first  Division,  less  the  62nd  Brigade, 
as  afterwards  explained.  It  formed  a  solid  wall  of 
20,000  infantry  which  might  well  turn  the  tide  of  a 
great  battle. 

We  shall  follow  this  advance  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Th. 
Division  upon  the  left,  who  were  compelled  to  go  ^S!" 
forward  with  their  flank  exposed  on  account  of  some  V"^' 
delay  in  the  attack  by  the  First  Division.    Afterwards  Di»uoii 
we  shall  return  to  consider  the  movements  of  the 
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Twentj-fint  Division  on  their  right  The  leading 
brigade,  the  72nd,  moved  forward  with  the  8th  Weat 
Kenta  upon  the  left,  and  the  9th  Kan  Suneya  upon 
the  right.  Behind  thorn  were  the  8th  Queen't  Surreya 
(left)  and  the  8th  Bufb  (right),  with  the  pioneer 
battalion,  the  12th  Sherwood  Foresters,  in  supuort. 
They  were  followed  by  the  two  remaining  battalions 
of  the  71st  Brigade,  the  0th  Suflolks  and  the  11th 
Essex.  As  the  advance  continued  the  second  line 
joined  with  the  first,  and  the  llth  Essex  from  behind 
also  pushed  its  way  abreast  of  the  foremost.  The 
line  of  advance  was  to  the  south  of  Hulluch,  and  this 
line  was  preserved.  As  matters  turned  out,  the 
numerous  guns  in  the  sou^  of  that  village  were  all 
available  for  defence  against  the  advance  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Division.  This  caused  them  very 
heavy  losses,  but  in  spite  of  them  they  swept  onwards 
with  an  unfaltering  energy  which  was  a  monument 
to  those  long  months  of  preparation  during  wiiiuli 
Sir  John  Ramsay  had  brought  his  men  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  Under  every  possible  disadvantage  of 
hunger,  cold,  exhaustion,  and  concentrated  fire,  they 
behaved  with  a  steadiness  which  made  them  worthy 
of  the  honoured  names  which  gleamed  upon  their 
shoulder-straps.  One  platoon  of  th .  Essex  diverged 
into  Hulluch  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  machine- 
guns  and  so  shield  their  comrades.  Hardly  a  man 
of  this  body  survived.  The  rest  kept  their  eyes 
front,  took  their  punishment  gamely,  and  pushed 
on  for  their  objective.  The  breadth  of  the  attack 
w.',  such  that  it  nearly  covered  the  space  between 
Hulluch  in  the  north  and  the  Bois  Hugo  in  the  south. 
About  mid-day  the  Twenty-fourth  Division  had 
reached  a  point  across  the  Lens — HuUuch  road  which 
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wu  aliMul  of  anythiiig  ttUined  in  thin  qu«t«r  the  ''■^J™ 
day  before.    They  were  up  agunit  unbroken  wire     — .' 
with  Ml  enfiUtde  rifle  muI  mMhine-gun  fire  from  both  J^^ 
fluiki  and  from  Hulluch  on  their  left  rear,  aa  well  aa  i-ooi. 
a  heavy  ihell-fire  of  asphyxiating  shelli.    A  gallant 
attempt  was  made  to  pierce  the  wires,  which  were 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  German  position,  but  it  was 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  do.    They  were 
driven  back,  and  in  the  retirement  across  the  long 
slope  which  they  had  traversed  their  losses  were 
greatly  increased.    Their  wounded  had  to  be  left 
behind,  and  many  of  these  fell  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  receiving  honourable  treatment 
from  them.    The  losses  would  have  been  heavier 
still  had  it  not  been  that  the  Suflolks  in  support 
lined  up  in  a  s^mken  road  three  hundred  yards  south 
of  Hulluch,  and  kept  down  the  fire  of  the  machine- 
guns.    Some  of  these  raw  battalions  endured  losses 
wLch  have  never  been  exceeded  in  th's  war  before 
they  could  finally  persuade  themselves  that  tt  <  task 
was  an  impossible  one.    The  8th  West  Rents  lost  their 
Ckdonel,  Vanaittart,  24  officers,  and  666  men ;  the  8th 
Buffs  their  C!olonel,  Romer,  24  officers,  and  634  men ; 
the  other  battalions  were  nearly  as  hard  hit.    These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.    Mortal  men  could  not 
have  done  more.    The  whole  brigade  lost  78  officers 
and  2000  men  out  of  about  3600  engaged  in  the  attack. 
When  these  soldiers  walked  back— and  there  is  testi- 
mony that  their  retirement  was  in  many  cases  at  a 
walk — ^they  had  earned  the  right  to  take  their  stand 
with  any  troops  in  the  world.    The  survivors  resumed 
their  place  about  1.30  in  the  German  trenches,  where  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  endured  a  very  heavy  shelling. 
The  movements  of  the  Twenty-first  Division  upon 
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CBiiTiE  the  right  were  of  a  very  much  more  complex  nature, 
y^'  and  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  about  them  which 
makes  the  task  of  the  historian  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one.  The  great  outstanding  fact,  however,  which 
presents  itself  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  brigades 
is  that  the  men  in  nearly  every  instance  behaved  with 
a  steady  gallantry  under  extraordinarily  difficult  cir- 
cumstances which  speaks  volumes  for  their  soldierly 
qualities.  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  who  raised  them,  and 
General  Forestier-Walker,  who  led  them,  had  equal 
cause  to  be  contented  with  the  personnel.  "  The  men 
were  perfectly  magnificent,  quite  cool  and  collected, 
and  would  go  anywhere,"  akjs  one  wounded  officer. 
"  The  only  consolation  I  have  is  the  memory  of  the 
magnificent  pluck  and  bravery  shown  by  our  good 
men.  Never  shall  I  forget  it,"  cries  another.  It  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact,  becaiise  rumours  got 
about  at  the  time  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  b&— 
rumours  which  came  from  men  who  were  either 
ignorant  of  all  the  facts  or  were  not  aware  of  the 
tremendous  strain  which  was  borne  by  this  division 
during  the  action.  These  rumours  were  cruel  libels 
upon  battalions  many  of  which  sustained  losses  in 
this  their  first  action  which  have  seldom  been 
matched  during  the  war.  We  will  foUow  the  fortunes 
of  each  brigade  in  turn,  holding  the  balance  as  far  as 
possible  amid  evidence  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
com|dex  and  conflicting. 

The  62nd  Brigade  (Wilkinson),  consisting  of  the 
8th  East  Yorks,  10th  Yorks,  12th  and  13th  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers,  with  the  14ih  Northiimberland 
Fusiliers  as  pioneer  battalion,  was  hurried  away 
separately  and  taken  to  the  south  and  east  of  Loos 
to  reinforce  the  Fifteenth  Division,  which  had  sus- 
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tained  such  losses  on  the  2Sth  that  ''b'^y  could  not  caAm* 
hold  both  the  front  and  the  flank.  ^■ 

The  62nd  pushed  on,  leached  i  lie  point  of  r)%nger  t*" 
aa  early  as  the  night  of  the  25t  and  oocu  lied  a  lom.*° 
line  of  slag-heaps  to  the  south-east  oi  Loos,  where 
there  was  a  gap  through  which  the  enemy  could 
penetrate  from  the  flank.  It  was  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  general  defensive  line  which  had  been 
established  and  held  by  the  Forty-seventh  Division, 
and  it  was  tiie  more  important  as  the  French  advance 
upon  our  right  had  not  progressed  so  far  as  our  own, 
leaving  our  right  flank  in  the  air,  exactly  as  our  left 
flank  had  been  left  open  by  the  holding  up  of  the 
Second  Division.  The  62nd  Brigade  was  only  just 
in  time  in  getting  hold  of  the  position,  for  it  was 
strongly  attacked  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  26th. 
The  attack  fell  mainly  upon  the  8th  East  Yorkshires 
and  the  10th  Yorkshires,  who  were  driven  back  from 
the  farther  side  of  the  great  dump  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  fight,  but  held  on  to  the  Loos  side  of  it 
with  the  support  of  the  13th  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 
This  line  was  held  all  day  of  the  26th.  So  stem  was 
the  fighting  that  the  Fusiliers  lost  17  ofiicers  and  400 
men,  while  the  8th  East  Yorkshires  at  the  slag-heaps 
lost  the  same  heavy  proportion  of  officers  and  300 
men.  More  than  once  the  fighting  was  actually  hand 
to  hand,  especially  with  the  East  Yorkshires.  Colonel 
Hadow,  together  with  Majors  Noyes  and  Dent,  all  of 
the  10th  Yorkshires,  were  killed,  while  Colonel  Way  of 
the  East  Yorkshires  was  wounded.  It  will  be  noted, 
then,  that  the  62nd  Brigade  was  working  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  of  the  Twenty-first  Division  on  one 
flank,  as  the  73rd  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Division  was 
upon  the  other. 
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The  main  attack  of  the  division  was  carried  out 
by  the  CSrd  and  64th  Brigades,  the  only  ones  which 
remained  mider  the  command  of  Gleneral  Forestier- 
Walker.  A  formidable  line  of  obstacles  faced  them 
as  they  formed  up,  including  the  Chalk  Fit  and  the 
Chalk  Fit  Wood,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lens— 
Hulluch  road,  upon  their  right  front,  Fosse  14  and 
the  Bois  Hugo,  the  latter  a  considerable  plantation 
full  of  machine-guns  and  entanglements.  The  original 
plan  had  been  that  the  advance  should  be  simultaneous 
with  that  upon  the  left,  but  the  enemy  were  very 
active  from  an  early  hour  upon  this  front,  and  the 
action  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  accelerated. 
Indeed,  the  most  reasonable  view  of  what  occurred 
seems  to  be  that  the  enemy  had  themselves  planned 
a  great  attack  at  this  point  at  that  hour,  that  the 
bickerings  of  the  morning  were  their  preliminary 
bombardment,  and  that  the  British  attack  became 
speedily  a  defensive  action,  in  which  the  63rd  Brigade 
was  shattered  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  attack, 
but  inflicted  such  loss  upon  it  that  it  could  get  no 
farther,  and  ceased  to  endanger  the  continuity  of  our 
line.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  of  a  double 
simultaneous  attack  that  one  can  reconcile  the 
various  statements  of  men,  some  of  whom  looked 
upon  the  movement  as  an  attack  and  some  as  a 
defence. 

The  63rd  Brigade  (Nicholls)  moved  forward  with 
the  8th  Lincolns  upon  the  right  and  the  12th  York- 
shires upon  the  left.  These  regiments  advanced  to  a 
point  just  east  of  the  Lens — Hulltfch  road.  In  support, 
on  the  immediate  west  of  the  road,  lining  the  Chall: 
Fit  Wood,  were  the  Kith  Yorks  and  Lancasters,  with 
the  8th  Somersets.    For  several  hours  this  position 
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was  mwntained  under  a  heavy  and  deadly  fija.  OE«n 
Tlie  shells  ploughed  the  men  out  of  their  shaUow     ^• 
trenches  as  potatoes  are  turned  from  a  furrow  "  says  '^' 
an  officer.    Two  companies  of  the  8th  Somersets,  E^'°' 
however,  seem  to  have  lost  direction  and  wandered  ofi 
to  Hill  70,  where  they  were  involved  in  the  fighting  of 
the  Fifteenth  Division.    Two  companies  of  the  Yorks 
and  Lancasters  were  also  ordered  up  in  that  direction, 
where  they  made  a  very  heroic  advance.    A  spectator 
watchmg  them  from  Hill  70  says  :  "  Their  lines  came 
under  the  machine-guns  as  soon  as  they  were  clear 
of  the  wood.    They  had  to  Ue  down.    Many,  of  course, 
were  shot  down.    After  a  bit  their  lines  went  forward 
agam  and  had  to  go  down  again.    They  went  on, 
forward  a  little  and  then  down,  and  forward  a  little 
and  then  down,  until  at  last  five  gallant  figures  rose 
up  and  struggled  forward  till  they,  too,  went  down. 
...  The  repeated  efiorts  to  get  forward  through  the 
fire  were  very  fine." 

These  four  companies  having  left,  there  remained 
only  two  of  the  Somersets  and  two  of  the  Yorks  and 
Lancasters  in  the  wood.  Their  comrades  in  advance 
had  m  the  meantime  become  involved  in  a  very  fierce 
struggle  in  the  Bois  Hugo.  Here,  after  being  deci- 
mated by  the  machine-guns,  they  met  and  held  for  a 
tmie  the  fuU  force  of  the  German  attack.  The  men 
of  Yorkshire  and  of  Lincobshire  fought  desperately 
against  heavy  masses  of  troops,  thrown  forward  with 
great  gaUantry  and  disregard  of  loss.  For  once  the 
British  rifle-fire  had  a  chance,  and  exacted  its  usual 
hightoU.  "We  cut  line  after  line  of  the  enemy  down 
as  they  advanced."  So  rapid  was  the  fire  that  car- 
tadges  began  to  run  low,  and  men  were  seen  crawling 
up  to  their  dead  comrades  to  ransack  their  pouches. 
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The  enemy  was  dropping  fast,  and  yet  nothing  could 
stop  him.  Brigadier  Nicholla  walked  up  to  the  firing 
line  with  leokleas  bravery  and  gave  the  order  to  charge. 
Bayonets  were  actually  crossed  and  the  enemy  thrown 
back.  The  gallant  Nicholls  fell,  shot  in  tiie  thigh 
and  stomach,  and  the  position  became  impossible. 
The  Lincrlns  had  sufiered  the  appalling  loss  of  all 
their  officexii  aud  600  men.  The  Yorkshires  were  in 
no  better  case.  The  survivors  fell  back  rapidly  upon 
the  supports. 

Fortunately,  these  were  in  close  attendance.  As 
the  remains  of  the  lincolns  and  the  West  Yorkshires, 
afli'"  their  most  gallant  and  desperate  resistance  to 
the  overwhehning  German  attack,  came  pouring  back 
with  few  officeia  and  in  "a  state  of  some  confusion 
from  the  Bois  Hugo  and  over  the  Lens— Hulluch 
road,  the  four  companies  under  Majors  Howard  and 
Taylor  covered  their  retreat  and  held  up  for  a  t^me 
the  German  swarms  behind  them,  the  remains  of  the 
four  battalions  fighting  in  one  line. 

One  party  of  mixed  Lincolns  and  Yorkshireii 
held  out  for  about  seven  hours  in  an  advanced  trench, 
which  was  surroimded  by  the  enemy  about  eleven, 
and  the  survivors,  after  sustaining  very  heavy  losses 
— "  the  trench  was  like  a  shambles  "—did  not  sur- 
lender  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  when  their  ammunition 
had  all  been  shot  away.  The  isolation  of  this  body 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  their  trenches  lay  opposite 
the  south  end  of  the  Bois  Hugo.  The  strong  German 
attack  came  round  the  north  side  of  the  wood,  and 
thus,  as  it  progressed,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Lincolns  and  some  of  the  West  Yorks,  still  holding  the 
line  upon  the  right,  were  entirely  cut  off.  C!olon»l 
Walter  of  the  Lincobs,  with  Major  Storer,  Captains 
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Coates  and  Stionguist,  and  thiee  lieutenants,  are  ourm 
known  to  have  been  killed,  while  almost  all  the  others     I^ 
were  wounded.    A  number  of  our  wounded  were  left  JJ"     . 
in  the  hands  of  the  Qermans.    There  is  no  doubt  I'Ool 
that  the  strength  of  the  Qem)-:n  attack  and  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  it  were  underrated  by  the  public  at  the 
time,  which  led  to  the  circulation  of  cruel  and  unjust 
rumours. 

The  64th  Brigade  (Qloster)  was  in  support  some 
little  distance  to  the  right  rear  of  the  63rd,  covering 
the  ground  between  the  Lens — ^Hulluch  road  and  Loos. 
About  noon  a  message  was  received  by  them  to  the 
effect  that  the  63rd  was  being  very  strongly  pressed, 
and  that  help  was  urgentiy  needed.  The  1 4th 
Durham  Light  Infantry  was  moved  forward  in 
support,  and  came  at  once  under  heavy  fire,  losing  its 
Colonel  (Hamilton),  17  officers,  and  about  200  men. 
The  16th  Durham  Light  Infantry  was  then  thrown 
into  the  fight,  and  sustained  even  heavier  losses. 
Colonel  Logan,  18  officers,  and  400  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  About  one  o'clock  the  two  Durham  bat- 
talions were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  while  Captain 
liebenrood,  machine-gun  officer  of  the  64th  Brigade, 
did  good  work  in  keeping  down  the  enemy  fire.  The 
two  battalions  of  Yorkshire  Light  Infanlxy  (9th  and 
10th)  were  held  in  reserve.  About  2.30  the  pressure 
upon  the  front  of  the  63id  Brigade  had  become  too 
great,  and  both  it  and  the  two  Durham  battalions 
were  driven  back.  Their  resistance,  however, 
seems  to  have  taken  the  edge  off  the  dangerous 
counter  -  attack,  for  the  (Germans  did  not  come 
on  past  the  line  of  the  road  and  of  the  Chalk  Pit 
Wood. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  two  advanced 
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brigades  of  the  Fifteenth  Divimon  ertabluhed  them- 
aelvea  in  hastily-dug  trenches  upon  the  western  slope 
of  Hill  70,  they  threw  back  their  left  flank  obliquely 
down  the  hill  towards  Fosse  U  in  order  to  avoid  being 
at  the  mercy  of  any  force  which  endeavoured  to  get 
behind  them  on  this  side.  Only  a  very  thin  line  of 
men  could  be  spared  for  this  work,  under  a  young 
Australian  subaltern  named  M'NeU.  These  soldiers 
held  the  post  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  when  the 
heavy  German  attack— which  drove  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Division  and  cut  ofi  the  Lincolns— struck  up 
against  them,  they  were  aU  killed  or  wounded, 
including  their  gaUant  leader,  who  managed,  with 
several  bullets  in  him,  to  get  back  to  the  British  line. 
This  led  to  the  final  retirement  down  Hill  70  of  the 
men  of  the  Scotch  Division,  who  dug  themselves  in 
once  more  at  the. foot  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Loos. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  losses  of  the  two  support- 
ing divisions  were  about  8000  men.  Their  numbers 
in  infantry  were  about  equal  to  the  British  -i-oops  at 
Waterloo,  and  their  casualties  were  approximatdy 
the  same.  Mention  has  abeady  been  made  of  the 
endurance  of  Mitford's  72nd  Brigade.  The  figurM  of 
the  63rd  and  their  comrades  of  the  64th  are  little 
inferior.  Of  these  troops  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  rank  and  file,  66  per  cent  of  their  officers,  and  76 
per  c«it  of  their  commanders  lay  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  When  one  recollects  that  83  per  cent  was 
reckoned  a  high  rate  of  loss  by  the  greatest  authonties 
upon  warfare,  and  when  one  remembers  that  these 
were  raw  troops  fighting  under  every  discomfort  and 
disadvantage,  one  feels  that  they  have  indeed  worthity 
continued  the  traditions  of  the  old  Army  and  founded 
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thoM  of  the  new.    There  were  isolated  cases  of  Cmtmrn 

unoiduied  tetiiement,  but  in  the  main  the  regiments     

showed  the  steadiness  and  courage  which  one  would  ^'y,,, 
expect  from  the  good  North-country  stock  from  which  i^- 
they  came. 

The  divisional  artillery  of  t^e  Twtnty-first  Division 
had  come  into  action  in  the  opi>n  behind  the  advanc- 
ing infantry,  and  paid  the  price  for  their  gallant 
temerity.  The  94tJt  Brigade  B.F.A.  lost  especially 
heavily,  eight  of  its  guns  being  temporarily  put  out 
of  action.  Major  Dobson  of  tUs  brigade  was  among 
the  killed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  l^e  guns  did  not 
always  realise  the  position  of  the  infantry,  and  that 
many  of  the  64th  Brigade  especially  were  hit  by  their 
own  shrapnel.  Such  painful  incidents  seem  almost 
inseparable  from  modem  warfare.  The  artillery  kept 
its  place,  and  afterwards  rendered  good  service  by 
supporting  the  advance  of  the  Guards. 

Whilst  this  advance  and  check  had  taken  plsu:e  Reorgin- 
in  the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  British  position,  '"''°°' 
the  London  Division,  upon  the  extreme  right,  was 
subjected  rather  to  bombardment  than  to  assault. 
A  heavy  fall  of  asphyxiating  shells  was  experienced 
a  little  after  9  a.m.,  and  many  men  were  gassed  before 
they  were  able  to  put  on  their  helmets.  The  second 
Gennau  line  of  captured  trenches  was  held  very 
firmly  by  Gteneral  Thwaites  with  the  rest  of  the  141st 
Brigade,  while  the  140th  retained  a  defensive  flank, 
the  whole  forming  a  strong  point  d'appui  for  a  rally 
and  reorganisation.  Men  of  the  Twenty-first  Division 
re-formed  upon  this  line,  and  the  battle  was  soon 
re-established.  This  re-establishment  was  materially 
helped  by  the  action  of  the  9th  and  10th  Yorkshire 
light  Infantry  battalions  previously  mentioned  of 
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the  Twenty -fint  Divuion,  who  had  become  a 
diviBional  reMrve.  Theae  two  battaliona  now  ad- 
vanced and  gained  aome  ground  to  the  eaat  of 
Looa  on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  these  battalions  was  oideied  to 
discard  its  packs  in  order  to  ease  the  tired  soldiers, 
and  that  on  advancing  from  their  trenches  these  packs 
were  never  regained.  Their  presence  afterwards  may 
have  given  the  idea  that  equipment  had  been  aban- 
doned, whereas  an  actual  order  had  been  obeyed. 
The  movement  covered  the  reorganisation  which  was 
going  on  behind  them.  One  small  detachment  under 
Captain  Laskie  of  the  10th  Y.L.I,  did  especially  good 
work.  The  Yorkshiremeil  were  aided  by  men  of  the 
Northumberland  l-isiliers  of  the  62nd  Brigade,  who 
held  on  to  the  trenches  to  the  east  of  Loos.  A  cavalry 
detachment  from  Campbell's  6th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
under  Campbell  himself,  had  also  appeared  about 
4  P.M.  as  a  mobile  reserve  and  thrown  itself  into 
Looe  to  strengthen  the  defence. 

The  evening  of  this  day,  September  26,  found 
the  British  lines  contracted  as  compared  with  what 
they  had  been  in  the  morning.  The  Forty-seventh 
Division  had,  if  anything,  broadened  and  strengthened 
their  hold  upon  the  southern  outskirts  of  Loos.  The 
western  slope  of  HiU  70  was  still  held  in  part.  Thence 
the  line  bent  back  to  the  Loos — ^La  Bassie  road, 
followed  the  line  of  that  road  for  a  thousand  yards, 
thence  onwards  to  near  the  west  end  of  the  village 
of  Hulluch,  and  then  as  before.  But  the  exchanges 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Glermans, 
since  they  had  pushed  the  British  back  for  a  stretch 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  Lens — Hulluch  road,  thus 
niftlring  a  dent  in  their  front.    On  both  sides  reserves 
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woe  atill  uiiutering.    The  Qnaida'  Division  had  been  Oufm 
brought  up  by  Sir  John  French,  and  were  readj     ^° 
ior  operationB  upon  the  morning  of  the  27th,  while  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Twenty-eighth  Division  was  on  its  way.    The  um. 
Qermans,  who  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the 
British  Army  extension  was  a  blufi,  and  that  the  units 
existed  only  upon  paper,  must  have  found  some  food 
lur  thought  as  the  waves  rolled  up. 
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(From  September  27  to  the  end  of  tlie  year) 

IiOH  ol  Foaa  S— Dnth  of  Ocnn*!  TbMl|ar— AdTtiwa  of  tlw  Qiuidt 
— Attaok  of  the  Twnity-aighth  DiTUon— ArriTal  of  tte  Twelfth 
UtUod— Qarmu  oonntat-MUak*— AtUok  by  tbs  Forty-iiiUi 
DlTiiioo  npOQ  HoheawUwn  Badoobt  —  SuUldiaiy  attack*— 
Qtiunl  oUemtioo* — Botoni  of  Lord  Itaneh  to  Krglwid 

The  night  of  September  26  was  a  reaUeaa  and  tumult- 
U0U8  one,  the  troops  being  much  ezhaiuted  by  their 
long  ordeal,  which  involved  problems  of  supply 
unknown  in  any  former  wan.  The  modem  sol^a 
must  be  a  great  endurer  as  well  as  an  iron  fighter. 
The  Qermans  during  the  night  were  very  pushful  in 
all  directions.  Their  reserves  are  said  to  have  been 
very  mixed,  and  there  was  evidence  of  forty-eight 
battalions  being  employed  against  the  Briti^  line, 
but  their  attacks  were  constant  and  spirited.  The 
advanced  positions  were,  however,  maintained,  and 
the  morning  of  the  27th  found  the  attackers,  after 
two  days  of  incessant  battle,  still  keeping  their  grip 
upon  their  gains. 

The  main  part  of  the  day  began  badly  for  the 
British,  however,  as  in  the  early  morning  they  were 
pushed  off  Fosse  8,  which  was  an  extremely  important 
point  and  the  master-key  of  the  whole  pontion,  as  its 
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high  d«g-heap  oomnuuKl«l  SUg  Alley  and  a  nombei  oum 
of  the  oUier  trenchee  to  the  louth  of  it,  including  moet  ifl 
U  the  HohensoUern  Redonbt.  The  worn  remains  of  ''^ 
the  Sdth  Brigade  were  etill  holding  the  pit  when  um,' 
morning  dawned,  and  the  onita  of  the  73rd  Brigade 
(Jelf)  were  in  a  lemicircle  to  the  eaat  and  south 
of  it.  These  battalions,  young  troops  who  had  never 
heard  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  before,  had  now  been 
in  dose  action  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  had  been  cut 
ofi  from  all  supplies  of  food  and  water  for  two  days. 
Partly  on  account  of  their  difficult  tactical  position, 
and  partly  because  they  were  ignorant  of  how  com- 
munications are  kept  up  in  the  trenches,  they  had 
become  entirely  isolated.  It  was  on  these  exhausted 
troops  that  the  storm  now  broke.  The  northern  unit 
consisted  of  the  7th  Northamptons,  whose  left  wing 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  air.  Next  to  them  were 
the  12th  Royal  Fusiliers.  There  had  been  several 
infantry  attacks,  which  were  repulsed  during  the 
night.  Just  at  the  dawn  two  red  rockets  ascended 
from  the  German  lines,  and  at  the  same  moment  an 
intense  bombardment  opened  upon  Fosse  8,  causing 
great  loss  among  the  occupants.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  General  Thesiger,  Commander  of  the  Ninth 
Division,  together  with  his  StaS-Major,  Bumey,  was 
killed  by  a  shell.  Colonel  Livingstone,  Divisional 
CO.  of  Engineers,  and  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  8th 
Gordons,  were  also  hit.  In  the  obstinate  defence  of 
the  post  the  90th  Company  R.E.  fought  as  infantry, 
after  they  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  strengthen 
the  defences. 

A  strong  infantry  attack  had  immediately  followed 
the  bombardment.  They  broke  in,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  thousand,  between  the  Northamptons  and 
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Cwm  Fuailiera.  By  their  position  they  were  now  able  to 
command  Foaae  8,  where  the  9tii  Sussex  had  been, 
and  also  to  make  imtenable  the  position  of  the 
27th  Brigade,  which  occupied  trenches  to  the  south 
which  could  be  enfiladed.  In  "  The  First  Hundred 
Thousand "  will  be  found  a  classical  account  of  the 
straits  of  these  troops  and  their  retirement  to  a  safer 
position.  General  JeU  telephoned  in  vain  for  the 
support  of  heavy  guns,  and  even  released  a  carrier 
pigeon  with  the  same  urgent  request.  Seeing  that 
Fosse  8  was  lost,  he  determined  to  hold  on  hard  to  the 
Hohenzollem  Redoubt,  and  lined  its  trenches  with 
the  broken  remains  of  his  wearied  brigade.  The 
enemy  at  once  attacked  with  swarms  of  well-provided 
bombers  in  the  van,  but'  were  met  foot  to  foot  by  the 
bombers  of  the  73rd  Brigade,  who  held  them  up.  The 
26th  Brigade  endeavoured  to  counter  -  attack,  but 
were  unable  to  get  forward  against  the  machine-guns, 
but  their  bombers  joined  those  of  the  English  brigade 
and  did  splendid  work.  The  ground  was  held  until 
the  troops,  absolutely  at  the  limit  of  human  endurance, 
were  relieved  by  the  85th  Brigade  of  tie  Twenty- 
eighth  Division,  as  will  be  described  later.  The 
trench  held  by  the  Sussex  was  commanded  from  above 
and  attacked  by  bombers  from  below,  so  that  the 
battalion  had  a  very  severe  ordeal.  Lieutenant 
Shackles  defended  a  group  of  cabarets  at  one  end  of 
the  position  until  he  and  every  man  with  him  was 
dead  or  wounded.  Having  taJcen  that  comer,  the 
Germans  bombed  down  the  trench.  Captain  Maolvor 
with  thirty  men  on  that  flank  were  all  killed  or 
wounded,  but  the  officer  leading  the  bombers  was 
shot  by  Captain  Langden  and  the  position  saved. 
Nineteen  officers  and  360  men  fell  in  this  one  battalion. 
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"  We  gained,"  said  one  of  them,   "  two  Military  Cx^rm 

CioaMs  and  many  wooden  ones."    It  had  been  an     1 

anxious  day  for  ijl,  and  most  of  all  for  General  Jelf ,  "^^  ^ 
who  had  been  left  without  a  staff,  both  his  major  JMm. 
and  his  captain  having  fallen. 

Up  to  mid-day  of  the  27th  the  tide  of  battle  had  Th« 
set  against  the  British,  but  after  that  hour  there  came  ^  aa' 
into  action  a  fresh  force,  which  can  never  be  employed  '^""^ 
without  leaving  its  mark  upon  the  conflict.    This  was 
the  newly-formed  division  of  Guards  (Lord  Cavan),  con- 
sisting of  the  eight  battalions  which  had  already  done 
such  splendid  service  from  Mons  onwards,  together 
with  the  newly-formed  Welsh  Guards,  the  3rd  and 
4th  Grenadier  Guards,  the  2nd  Coldstream,  and  the 
2nd  Irish. 

On  September  25  the  Guards  reached  Noeuz-les- 
Mines,  and  on  September  26  were  at  Sailly-la-Bourse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  they  moved  forward  upon 
the  same  general  line  which  the  previous  attack  had 
taken — that  is,  between  Hulluch  on  the  left  and 
Loos  on  the  right — and  relieved  the  two  divisions 
which  had  suffered  so  heavily  upon  the  previous  day. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  Guards  was  that  the 
Ist  Brigade  (Fielding),  consisting  of  the  2nd  Grenadiers, 
2nd  and  3rd  Coldstream,  and  Ist  Irish,  were  on  the 
left.  They  had  taken  over  trenches  from  the  First 
Division,  and  were  now  in  touch  upon  their  left  with 
the  Seventh  Division.  On  the  right  of  the  Ist  Guards' 
Brigade  was  the  2nd  (Ponsonby),  consisting  of  the  3rd 
Grenadiers,  Ist  Coldstream,  ist  Scots,  and  2nd  Irish. 
On  theiz  right  again,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loos,  was  the 
8id  Brigade  (Heyworth),  the  Ist  and  4th  Grenadiers, 
2nd  Scots,  and  1st  Welsh.  These  last  two  brigades,  upon 
which  the  work  fell — ^for  the  1st  Brigade  remained  in  a 
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(hunB  holdingpoaition — ^weieopeiatiiigroaghlynpontheaame 
groimd  aa  the  Twenty-firat  Di-viaion  had  covered  the 
day  before,  and  had  in  their  inunediate  front  the  aame 
wood — ^the  Chalk  Pit  Wood — ^from  which  we  had  been 
driven,  and  the  Chalk  Pit  near  the  Lens — ^Hullnch 
road,  which  we  had  also  lost,  while  a  little  more  to  the 
right  was  the  6trong  post  of  Fosse  14  and  the  long  slope 
of  Hill  70,  the  whole  of  which  had  passed  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  formidable  obstacles 
were  the  immediate  objective  of  the  Guards.  During 
the  night  of  the  26th-27th  many  stragglers  from  the 
Twenty -first  and  Twenty -fourth  Divisions  passed 
through  the  Guards,  informing  them  that  their  front 
was  practically  dear  of  British  troops,  and  that  they 
were  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

At  2.30  P.H.  the  British  renewed  their  heavy  bom- 
bardment in  the  hope  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
advance.  There  is  evidence  that  upon  the  26th  the 
enemy  had  been  so  much  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
advance  that  they  had  hurriedly  removed  a  good  deal 
of  their  artillery  upon  the  Lens  side.  This  had  now 
been  brought  back,  as  we  found  to  our  cost.  At  four 
o'clock  the  heavy  guns  eased  ofE,  and  the  two  brigades 
of  Guards  (2nd  and  3rd)  advanced,  moving  forward 
in  artillery  formation — ^that  is,  in  small  dumps  of 
platoons,  separated  from  each  other. 

The  2nd  Irish  were  given  their  baptism  of  fire  by 
being  placed  in  the  van  of  the  2nd  Brigade  witii 
orders  to  make  good  the  wood  in  front.  The  Ist 
Coldstream  were  to  support  them.  Advancing  in 
splendid  order,  they  reached  the  point  without  undue 
loss,  and  dug  themsdves  in  according  to  orders.  As 
they  lay  there  their  comrades  of  the  1st  Scots  passed 
on  their  right  under  very  heavy  fire  in  salvos^of 
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lugh-exploaive  ghells,  and  carried  Fo««e  14  by  storm  in  ^"S^ 
the  most  admirable  manner,  while  the  Iridi  covered    — 
them  with  their  rifle-fire.    Part  of  the  right-hand  ikttu  or 
company  of  the  Irish  Ouarda  got  drawn  into  this"** 
attack  and  nuhed  forward  with  the  Scote.    Having 
taken  Fosse  14,  this  body  of  men  pushtd  impetuously 
forward,  met  a  heavy  German  counter-attack,  and 
were  driven  back.    Their  two  yoimg  leaders,  Lieu- 
tenants Oifiord  and  Kipling,  were  seen  no  more. 
The  German  attack  came  with  irresistible  strength, 
supported  by  a  very  heavy  enfilade  fire.    The  remains 
of  the  Scots  Guards  were  driven  with  heavy  losses 
out  of  Fosse  14,  and  both  they  and  the  Irish  were 
thrown  back  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Loos— Hulluch 
road. 

The  remains  of  the  shaken  battalions  were  joined 
by  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Coldstream  and  re- 
formed for  another  effort.  In  this  attack  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  upon  Fosse  14,  the  Scots  were  supported 
by  two  companies  of  tiie  3rd  Grenadiers,  the  other 
two  being  in  general  reserve.  These  two  companies, 
coming  up  independently  somewhat  later  than  the 
main  advance,  were  terribly  shelled,  but  reached 
their  objective,  where  they  endured  renewed  losses. 
The  officers  were  nearly  all  put  out  of  action,  and 
eventually  a  handful  of  survivors  were  brought  back 
to  the  Chalk  Pit  Wood  by  Lieutenant  Ritchie,  him- 
self severely  wounded. 

Captain  Alexander,  with  some  of  the  Irish,  had 
succeeded  also  in  holding  their  ground  in  the  Chalk 
Pit  Wood,  though  partly  surrounded  by  the  German 
•dvance,  and  they  now  sent  back  urgently  for  help. 
A  fresh  advance  was  made,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
other  two  companies  of  Coldstreamers  pushed  forward 
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on  the  left  of  the  wood  and  seized  the  Chalk  Fit. 

It  was  hard  soil  and  trenching  was  difficult,  but 

the  line  of  the  wood  and  of  the  pit  was  consolidated 

as  far  as  possible.    A  dangerous  gap  had  been  left 

between   tiie   Ist  Coldstream,   who  were  now  the 

extreme  left  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  and  the  right  of  the 

iBt  Brigade.    It  was  filled  up  by  160  men,  hastily 

collected,  who  frustrated  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 

push  through.    This  line  was  held  until  dark,  though 

the  men  had  to  endure  a  very  heavy  and  accurate 

shelling,  against  which  they  had  little  protection. 

In  the  early  morning  the  1st  Coldstream  made  a 

fresh  advance  from  the  north-west  against  Fosse  14, 

'jut  could  make  no  headway  against  the  Grerman 

tire.    The  line  of  Chalk  Pit  Wood  now  became  the 

permanent  line  of  the  Army. 

The  3rd  Brigade  of  Guards  had  advanced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  2nd,  their  attack  being  on  the 
immediate  right  on  the  line  of  Fosse  14  and  Hill  70.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
attack  upon  Fosse  14  was  very  largely  to  silence  or 
engage  the  machine-guns  there  and  so  make  it  cva 
for  the  3rd  Brigade  to  make  headway  at  Hill  70.  The 
Guardsmen  advanced  with  great  steadiness  up  the 
long  slope  of  the  hill,  and  actually  gained  the  crest, 
the  Welsh  and  the  4th  Grenadiers  in  the  lead,  but  a 
powerful  German  redoubt  which  swept  the  open 
ground  with  its  fire  made  the  summit  untenable,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  drop  back  over  the  crest  line, 
where  they  dug  themselves  in  and  remained  untfl 
this  section  of  the  line  was  taken  over  by  the  Twelfth 
Division. 

The  Guards  had  lost  very  heavily  during  the* 
operations.    The  2nd  Irish  had  lost  8  officers  and  3M 
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men,  while  the  Ist  Scots  and  l8t  Coldstream  had  Cumi 
Rofiered  about  as  heavily.    The  Srd  Brigade  had  been     ifl 
tven  more  severely  hit,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  division  '^^  ^^ 
could  have  been  Uttle  short  of  3000.    They  conti)  iied  ixmk. 
to  hold  the  front  line  until  September  30,  when  the 
35th  and  36th  Brigades  of  the  Twelfth  Division  re- 
lieved them  for  a  short  rest.    The  Fifteenth  Division 
had  also  been  withdrawn,   after  having  sustained 
losses  which  had  probably  never  been  excelled  up  to 
that  hour  by  any  single  division  in  one  action  during 
the  campaign.    It  ia  computed  that  no  fewer  than 
6000  of  these  gallant  Scots  had  fallen,  the  greater 
part  upon  the  blood-stained  slope  and  crest  of  Hill  70. 
Of  the  9th  Black  Watch  little  more  than  100  emerged 
[Mtfely,  but  an  observer  has  recorded  that  their  fierce 
and  martial  bearing  was  still  that  of  victors. 

The  curve  of  the  British  position  presented  a 
perimeter  which  was  about  double  the  length  of 
the  arc  which  marked  the  original  trenches.  Thus 
a  considerably  larger  force  was  needed  to  hold  it, 
which  was  the  more  difficult  to  provide  as  so  many 
divisions  had  already  sufiered  heavy  losses. 

The  French  attack  at  Souchez  having  come  to  a 
itandstill.  Sir  John  French  asked  General  Foch,  the 
Commander  of  the  Tenth  Army,  to  take  over  the 
defence  of  Loos,  which  was  done  from  the  morning  of 
the  28th  by  our  old  comrades  of  Ypres,  the  Ninth 
Corps.  During  this  day  there  was  a  general  re- 
arrangement of  units,  facilitated  by  the  contraction 
of  the  line  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  our 
Allies.  The  battle-worn  divisions  of  the  first  line 
were  withdrawn,  while  Bulfin's  Twenty-eighth  Division 
came  up  to  take  their  place. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Division,  of  Ypres  renown, 
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had  reached  Veimelles  in  the  earlj  morning  of  Monday 
the  27th— the  day  of  the  Quards'  advance.  The 
general  plan  seeois  to  have  been  that  it  ahould  restore 
the  fight  upon  the  left  half  of  the  battlefield,  while 
the  Guards'  Division  did  the  same  upon  the  right. 
General  Bulfin,  the  able  and  experienced  Commander 
of  the  Twenty-eighth,  found  himself  suddenly  placed 
in  command  of  the  Ninth  also,  through  the  death  of 
General  Thesiger.  The  situation  which  faced  him 
was  a  most  difficult  one,  and  it  took  cool  judgment 
in  so  confused  a  scene  to  make  sure  where  his  force  , 
should  be  applied.  Urgent  messages  had  come  is  < 
to  the  effect  that  the  defenders  of  Fosse  8  had  been 
driven  out,  that  as  a  consequence  the  whole  of  the 
Hohenzollem  Redoubt  was  on  the  pomt  of  recapture, 
and  that  the  Quarries  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Seventh  Division  by  the  enemy.  A  very  strong 
German  attack  was  surging  in  from  the  north,  and  if 
it  should  advance  much  farther  our  advance  line 
would  be  taken  in  the  rear.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Twenty-eighth  Division  had  only  just  arrived  in  time, 
The  86th  Brigade  under  General  Fereira  waa 
hurried  forward,  and  found  things  in  a  perilous  state 
in  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt,  where  the  remains  of 
the  26th  and  73rd  Brigades,  driven  from  Fosse  8  and  i 
raked  by  guns  from  the  great  dump,  were  barely 
holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  stronghold.  The  2nd 
Bufis  dashed  forward  with  all  the  energy  of  fresh 
troope,  swept  the  enemy  out  of  the  redoubt,  pushed 
them  up  the  trench  leading  northwards,  which  ii 
called  "  Little  Willie  "  ("  Big  Willie  "  leads  eastward), 
and  barricaded  the  southern  exit.  Matters  wete 
hung  up  for  a  timo  by  the  wounding  both  of  CtonenI 
Fereira  and  of  his  Bngade-Major  Flower,  but  Colowl 
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Bob«rts,  of  the  3rd  Royal  Fuailien,  carried  on.    The  o««ti» 
Boyal  Fusiliers  relieved  the  Buffs,  and  the  2nd  East      "' 
Surrey  took  over  the  left  of  the  line.  Th. 

An  attack  was  organised  upon  the  powerful  posi-  lJS!.'  °' 
tion  at  Fosse  8,  but  it  had  to  be  postponed  until  the 
morning  of  September  28.  At  9  a.m.  the  2nd  Buffs 
deUvered  a  very  strong  assault.  The  3rd  Middlesex 
were  to  have  supported  them,  but  came  under  so 
heavy  a  fire  in  their  trenches  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  forward.  The  Buffs,  in  the  face  of  desperate 
opposition,  scrambled  up  the  difficult  sides  of  the 
great  dump — a  perfect  hill  self-erected  as  a  monument 
of  generations  of  labour.  They  reached  the  summit, 
but  found  it  swept  by  gusts  of  fire  which  made  all  life 
impossible.  Colonel  Worthington  and  fifteen  of  his 
officers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  gallant  venture. 
Finally,  the  remains  of  the  battalion  took  cover  from 
the  fire  in  Dump  Trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  It 
was  in  this  trench  that  the  Middlesex  men  had  been 
held.  Their  Colonel,  Neale,  had  also  been  killed.  From 
this  time  onwards  Fosse  8  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Qermans,  and  the  action  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Divi- 
rion  became  more  of  a  defensive  one  to  prevent  any 
farther  whittling  away  of  the  ground  abready  gained. 

As  the  pressure  was  still  great  from  the  direction 
of  Fosse  8,  two  battalions  of  the  83rd  Brigade,  the  1st 
York  and  Lancasters  and  1st  Yoikshire  Light  Infantry, 
were  sent  up  to  reinforce  the  line.  On  the  29th  they 
hdped  to  repel  two  attacks  all  along  the  front  of  the 
ndonbt,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Germans  came  on  to  the  surface  only  to  be 
•hot  back  into  their  burrows  again.  On  the  same 
day  the  83rd  and  84th  Brigades  relieved  the  weary 
Seventii  Division  in  the  Quarries. 
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Whilst  these  operations  had  been  carried  on  npon 
the  north  half  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  left  oi 
the  bisecting  road,  the  Twelfth  Division,  a  South  ol 
England  unit  of  the  New  Army,  had  moved  forward 
into  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  road,  taking  over  the 
trenches  held  by  the  Guards,  and  connecting  up  witl 
the  French  at  Loos.  Save  in  the  sector  occupied  by 
the  Twenty-fighth  Division  the  action  had  died  down, 
and  the  British,  aided  partly  by  those  pioneer  bat- 
talions which  had  been  formed  out  of  ordinary  infantij 
regiments  to  do  work  usually  assigned  to  the  sappers, 
strengthened  their  hold  upon  the  ground  that  they  had 
won,  in  the  sure  conviction  that  tiey  would  soon  have 
to  defend  it.  The  s^ell-fire  continued  to  be  heavy 
upon  both  sides,  and  in  the  course  of  it  General  Wing, 
of  the  Twelfth  Division,  was  unfortunately  killed, 
being  struck  by  a  shell  outside  his  divisional  head- 
quarters. He  had  been  one  of  the  artillery  officeo 
who  had  most  to  do  with  the  fine  handling  of  the 
guns  of  the  Secdnd  Corps  at  Le  Cateau,  and  was  i 
very  rising  soldier  of  the  most  modem  sort.  Three 
divisional  generals  killed— Capper,  Wing,  and  Thesiger 
— and  one  brigadier  a  prisoner !  Such  losses  in  the 
higher  ranks  are  hardly  to  be  matched  in  our  history. 
To  equal  them  one  has  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  to 
that  supreme  day  when  Picton,  De  Lancy,  Ponsonby, 
and  so  many  others  died  in  front  of  their  troops  upon 
the  historic  plateau  of  Waterloo. 

On  October  1,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  Bulfin's  men 
were  hard  at  work  once  more.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  "  Little  Willie  "  Trench  had  been  plugged  at 
the  southern  end  by  the  Buffa  three  days  befort 
The  Germans  still  held  the  main  line  of  it,  but  oovU 
not  get  down  it  into  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt.   It 
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wu  now  charged  most  brilliantlf  and  carried  by  the  ohutu 
I(t  Welsh,  of  the  84th  Brigade,  but  after  holding  it  for     ii. 
•  day  they  lost  so  heavily  that  they  were  compelled  to  JJ* 
resume  their  old  position  once  more.    The  1st  Suffolk  w  ° 
tried  to  win  the  ground  back,  but  without  success. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  3,  the 
fighting,  which  had  died  down,  broke  out  once  more, 
lie  front  line  at  this  date  was  formed  by  the  Ninth 
French  Corps,  our  splendid  comrades  of  Ypres,  upon 
the  right,  occupying  Loos  and  that  portion  of  the 
•lopes  of  Hill  70  which  had  remained  in  our  hands. 
On  their  left  was  the  Twelfth  British  Division  up  to 
the  Vermelles— Hnllnch  road,  and  to  their  left  Bulfin's 
Twenty-eighth  Division,  holding  the  northern  area, 
including  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt.  For  several 
days  the  bombing  parties  of  the  enemy  had  been 
eating  their  way  into  this  fortress,  and  upon  the  3id 
the  greater  part  of  it  reverted  into  their  hands,  the 
enemy  driving  in  the  84th  Brigade.  These  attacks 
were  based  upon  their  strong  positions  in  the  north, 
and  supported  by  the  machine-guns  of  Fosse  8  and  the 
heavy  artillery  of  Auchy.  On  the  same  day  a  strong 
force  advanc^l  against  the  right  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division  between  the  Quarries  and  the  Vermelles — 
Hullttch  road,  but  this  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss. 

On  October  4  and  6  the  Twenty-eighth  Division 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Guards,  after  three  days' 
wet,  were  called  upon  once  more,  the  3rd  Guards 
nBrigade  taking  its  position  at  the  section  of  the 
Hohenzollem  Redoubt  which  we  held,  while  the  1st 
w»8  on  their  right,  and  the  2nd  in  reserve  at  Vermelles. 
At  the  same  time  the  First  Division  moved  to  the 
front  on  the  right  of  the  Guards,  relieving  the  Twelfth 
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DiTinon.  All  theie  troopa  were  Iceenlj  alive  to  tlu 
fact  thst  the  Geimana  were  unlikely  to  sit  down 
under  their  defeat,  and  that  the  pauM  waa  only  thi 
preUminary  to  a  great  counter-attack.  All  eSorli 
were  therefore  made  to  consolidate  the  ground. 

The  ezpectationa  were  fulfilled,  for  upon  October  i 
the  enemy  brought  up  their  reaerre*  from  far  and 
near,  determined  to  have  back  the  ground  that  thej 
had  lost.  The  British  and  French  were  no  lea 
inexorable  in  their  grip  of  that  which  had  cost  then 
so  much  to  win.  It  is  the  attaoker  in  modem  warfan 
who  pays  the  price.  Sometimes  he  gets  the  value  ol 
his  blood,  sometimes  he  pays  it  freely  and  gets  nothiii( 
whatever  in  exchange.  So  it  waa  in  this  instance 
Along  the  whole  long  curve  of  the  defence,  from  the 
southern  trenches  of  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt  in 
the  north  to  the  French  position  in  the  south,  the  roai 
of  the  battle  went  up.  On  the  left  of  the  French  wai 
the  First  Division,  on  their  left  the  Twelfth,  on  thein 
the  Guards,  on  theirs  the  Seventh,  stout  fighters  all 
The  Germans  rushed  on  boldly,  swarms  of  bomben 
in  front,  lines  of  supporting  in&mtry  behind.  Every- 
where they  were  cut  down  and  brought  to  a  stand  b; 
the  sleet  of  bullets.  It  was  the  British  machine-gunnet 
who  now  crouched  under  cover  and  spread  deatii 
fanwise  before  him,  while  it  was  the  German  infantij- 
man  who  rushed  and  tripped  and  rose  and  fell  in  the 
desperate  e^ort  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  chieb. 
All  honour  .^  him  for  the  valour  of  his  attempt. 

To  appreciate  the  nature  of  a  great  deal  of  thii 
fighting  one  must  remember  that  the  whole  scene  d 
it  was  intersected  by  a  perfect  maze  of  trenches  whid 
belonged  to  the  original  German  third  line  of  defence, 
and  were  therefore  familiar  to  them,  while  they  wen 
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ttnnge  to  tluMe  Britiah  troops  who  now  occupied  (MinB 
than.    All  along  these  zigng  linee  the  two  parties     ifl 
were  only  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  apart,  so  that  the  ^^^ 
broad,  deserted  plain  was  really  intersected  with  im. 
narrow  runways  of  desperately  active  life.    Attacks 
developed  in  an  instant,  bombing  parties  sprang  for- 
waid  at  any  moment,  rifles  were  used  at  point-blank 
range,  so  that  an  exposed  bayonet  was  often  snapped 
oS  by  a  buUet.    "  Close  to  the  bombers'  keep  fifty 
■mail  bayonet  periscopes,  four  bayonets,  and  five 
foresights  of  rifles  were  shot  oft  in  an  hour  and  a  half," 
says  an  officer  present.    Over  traverses  men  pelted 
each  other  with  anything  that  was  deadly,  while 
above  their  Leads  the  great  shells  for  ever  screamed 
and  rumbled. 

A  great  effort  was  made  against  the  trench  called 
"Big  Willie,"  running  out  from  the  HohensoUem 
Redoubt,  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Guards.  . 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bskrdment  had  flailed  the  position  for  four  hours, 
Inhere  was  a  determined  rush  of  bombers  upon  these 
trenches,  the  Germans,  our  old  friends  of  the  Seventh 
Westphalian  Corps,  coming  on  in  three  battalions, 
each  of  them  down  a  difierent  communicf  *^  .  trench. 
The  general  direction  of  thr  attack  waa  vm  the 
north  and  east.  The  trenches  assaulted  were  held 
by  the  Ist  and  2nd  Brigades  of  Guards,  both  of  which 
were  heavily  engaged.  The  riflemen,  however,  were 
useless,  as  only  a  bomber  can  meet  a  bomber.  At 
first  the  stormers  had  some  success,  for,  pushing  along 
very  valiantly  and  with  grec  .  technical  precision,  they 
broke  into  the  section  of  trench  held  by  the  3rd 
Grenadiers,  putting  out  of  action  most  of  the  bombers 
and  machine-gunners  of  that  corps.  "Our  fellows  were 
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Omitm  being  bombed  b«ok  from  tnvene  to  tnTene,  and  we 
ifl  oonldjttftMetlke  top  of  theBoeche  helmet*  going  aloDg 
the  trench."  Lieut.  Williuna,  with  a  machine-gun, 
■topped  the  nuh,  but  waa  loon  shot  through  the  head. 
Qeneral  Ponionbf,  commanding  the  2nd  Brigade, 
called,  however,  for  the  bombers  of  the  3rd  Coldatream, 
who  awept  down  the  trench,  pelted  the  Germans  out 
of  it,  and  gloriously  avenged  the  prostrate  Grenadiers. 
The  2nd  Coldstream  had  themselves  been  driven  back, 
and  their  bomb-store  was  temporarily  captured,  but 
they  came  back  and  regained  it  after  some  stark 
face-to-face  fighting,  in  which  Sergeant  Brooks,  a 
British  berserker,  won  his  V.C.  The  remains  of  the 
3rd  Grenadiers  also  came  back,  led  by  lieut.  Geoffrey 
Gunnis,  and  cleared  the  last  comer  of  what  they  had 
lost.  The  Guards  lost  100  men  in  this  action,  many  of 
them  blown  to  pieces  by  the  bombs,  but  they  entirely 
cleared  the  trenches  and  regained  every  inch  of  lost 
ground.  The  fight  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  the  course  of  which  9000  bombs  were  thrown  by 
the  British. 

Another  focus  of  strife  upon  October  8  was  the 
Chalk  Fit  upon  the  Lens — Hulluch  road,  that  tragic 
spot  which  had  seen  in  turn  the  advance  of  the 
Fifteenth  Division,  of  the  Twenty-first,  and  of  the 
Quards.  It  had  now  been  taken  over  by  the  First 
Division,  who  had  come  back  into  the  line  after  a 
rest.  Across  that  road  of  death,  the  Loos — ^Hulluch 
highway,  lay  the  ill-omened  Bois  Hugo,  which  offered 
a  screen  for  the  German  advance.  Twelve  battalions 
were  attacking,  and  as  many  more  on  the  line  held 
by  the  French.  Here  the  Germans  lost  very  heavily, 
going  down  in  heaps  before  the  rifle-fire  of  the  1st 
Gloucesters,  2nd  I  funster  Fusiliers,  0th  King's  Liver- 
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pod,  and  other  batteliona  in  the  Fint  Divinon  firing  Quim 
line.  The  French  76'«  had  been  equally  deadly  and  "' 
luooeasfttl.  Between  the  position  held  by  the  Quarda  i^ 
near  the  HohenzoUern  Redoubt  on  the  left  and  that  "*^ 
of  the  Fint  Division  at  the  Chalk  Pit  on  the  right,  the 
ground  was  held  by  the  Twelfth  Division,  the  87th 
Brigade  of  which  (Fowler)  was  briskly  engaged.  The 
0th  Bufis  of  this  brigade  was  immediately  to  the  right 
of  the  Vermelles— Hulluch  road,  with  the  6th  Royal 
West  Kent  continuing  the  line  northwards  down  to 
the  Quarries.  The  6^  Queen's  Surrey  and  7th  East 
Surrey  were  in  support.  Somewhat  to  the  right  front 
of  this  brigade  was  a  position  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide,  called  Gun  Trench,  which  was  one  of  the 
Mattered  forts  which  the  enemy  still  held  to  the  west 
of  the  Loos— Hulluch  road.  An  attack  was  organised 
upon  this  position  by  Colonel  Venables  of  the  West 
Kents,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  venture.  The 
British,  led  by  Captain  Margetts,  reached  the  trench 
in  spite  of  terrific  fire  and  corresponding  losses,  •in- 
cluding the  whole  crew  of  a  machine-gun  of  the  East 
Surreys  which  had  been  most  gallantly  rushed  to  the 
front  by  Lieutenant  Qibson.  Half  the  trench  was 
cleared,  but  the  Germans  had  themselves  been  on 
the  point  of  attacking,  and  the  communications 
leading  eastwards  were  stuffed  with  men— a  pro- 
longation, no  doubt,  of  the  same  attack  which  was 
breaking  to  the  north  upon  the  Guards.  The  weak 
apray  of  British  stormers  could  make  no  progress 
against  the  masses  in  the  supporting  trenches,  and 
were  bombed  back  to  their  own  position.  It  was 
a  brave  but  fruitless  attempt,  which  was  destined  to 
be  renewed  with  greater  success  a  few  days  later, 
when  Gun  Trench  passed  completely  into  the  hands 
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of  the  British.  The  West  Rents  lost  200  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  afiair.  At  night  the  whole  line  of 
the  French  and  British  defences  was  inviolate,  and 
though  there  was  an  acute  controversy  between  the 
official  accounts  as  to  the  number  of  German  casual- 
ties, it  is  certain  that,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
they  had  nothing  to  show  in  return,  nor  is  it  a  si^i  of 
military  virtue  to  recoil  from  an  enterprise  with  little 
loss.  The  German  fighter  is  a  tourer  fellow  than  the 
cutters-down  of  his  casualty  lists  wiU  allow.  British 
losses  were  comparatively  small. 

Though  the  Germans  had  gained  no  ground  upon 
the  8th,  the  British  were  averse  from  allowing  them 
to  remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  that  which 
they  had  won  upon  the  3rd.  It  was  especially 
upon  the  Hohenzolleri  Redoubt  that  the  British 
fighting  line  fixed  a  menacing  gaze,  for  it  had  long 
been  a  centre  of  contention,  and  had  now  passed 
almost  completely  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  win 
it  back.  The  Forty-sixth  Nordi  Midland  Territorial 
Division  (Stuart-Wortley),  who  were  veterans  of  nine 
months'  service  at  trench  warfare,  but  had  not  yet 
been  heavily  engaged,  were  brought  up  from  the  r^r, 
and  upon  October  12  they  relieved  the  Guards  Division 
on  the  left  of  the  front  line.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
planned  that  there  should  be  an  attack  of  the  First 
Division  to  the  west  of  Hulluch,  and  of  the  Twelfth 
Division  in  the  region  of  the  Quarries.  Of  these  we 
shall  first  describe  the  attack  of  the  Territorials  upon 
the  HohenzoUem  Redoubt. 

On  October  13,  at  noon,  a  severe  bombardment 
was  opened  which  concentrated  upon  the  endosure  of 
the  redoubt,  and  the  space  oetween  that  and  Fosse  8. 
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This  bombardment  foi  some  reason  does  not  seem  cunn 

to  have  been  efiective,  and  even  while  it  went  on  the     

sniping  and  machine-guns  were  active  in  the  enemy  ^'  . 
line.  An  hour  later  there  was  an  emission  of  gas,  '-"»■ 
borne  by  a  brisk  breeze  towards  the  Oerman  trenches, 
and  later  still  a  smoke-cloud  was  sent  out  to  cover 
the  advance.  At  two  o'clock  the  troops  dashed  over 
the  parapet,  the  138th  Brigade,  consisting  of  men  of 
Lincoln  and  Leicester,  upon  the  left,  while  the  1 37th, 
the  men  of  Stafford,  were  on  the  right.  In  immediate 
support  was  the  139th,  a  Sherwood  Forester  Brigade. 
The  line  upon  the  left  was  headed  by  the  4th  Leicesters 
and  6th  Lincolns,  the  men,  with  that  light-hearted 
courage  which  is  so  intolerable  to  the  heavier  German 
spirit,  singing,  "  Here  we  are,  here  we  are,  here  we  are 
again  I  "  as  they  vaults  1  out  of  their  trenches.  The 
attack  upon  the  right  was  led  by  the  6th  North  and 
Sth  South  Staffords.  The  advance  was  splendidly 
executed,  and  won  the  critical  admiration  of  some  of 
the  Guards  who  were  privileged  to  see  it.  In  the  face  of 
a  murderous  fire  the  attacking  line  swept,  in  an  order 
which  was  only  broken  by  the  fall  of  stricken  men,  up 
to  the  front-line  trench,  two  hundred  yards  in  front. 
Here,  however,  the  attack  was  held  up  by  an  over- 
whelming fire.  The  6th  North  Stafiords,  whose 
objective  was  "  Big  Willie,"  were  exterminated  for  all 
immediate  military  purposes,  their  losses  being  19 
officers  and  488  men.  The  gallant  survivors  succeeded 
in  getting  as  far  as  a  communication  trench  which  led 
to  "  Big  Willie,"  and  held  on  there.  The  advance  of 
the  6th  South  Stafiords  upon  the  right  was  conditional 
upon  the  success  of  their  comrades  to  the  left.  The 
officer  commanding  the  left  companies  saw  that  little 
progress  had  been  made,  and  exercised  his  discretion 
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in  holding  back  his  men.  The  officer  on  the  right  of 
the  South  Stafioids  could  not  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  advan  ed  his  company,  with  the  result  that  they 
ran  into  the  same  fatal  fire,  and  lost  terribly.  The 
two  reserve  companies  coming  up  were  only  able 
with  very  great  difficulty  to  reach  the  British  front- 
line trenches,  dropping  half  their  number  in  the 
venture.  The  result  of  all  this  slaughter,  which  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  due  to  inadequate  artillery 
preparation,  was  that  the  second  line  of  attack  upon 
the  right,  consisting  of  the  6th  North  and  6th  South 
Stafiords,  could  do  no  more  than  garrison  the  front- 
line trenches,  and  lost  very  heavily  in  doing  so. 

On  the  left,  however,  things  had  gone  better,  for 
at  that  part  our  guns  setemed  to  have  made  more 
impression.  The  advance  of  the  4th  Leicesters  and 
6th  lincolns  swept  over  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt  and 
carried  the  whole  of  this  formidable  work  up  to  Fosse 
Trench.  About  a  hundred  yards  short  of  this  point 
the  advance  was  held  up  by  concentrated  machme- 
gun  fire.  The  losses  had  been  very  heavy,  especially 
in  officers.  The  rear  companiM  won  forward  to 
the  front  none  the  less,  and  the  4th  Lincobis  came 
up  also  to  thicken  the  attenuated  firing-line.  They 
held  their  ground  with  difficulty,  but  were  greatly 
helped  by  their  pioneer  battalion,  the  1st  Monmouths, 
veterans  of  Ypres,  who  rushed  forward  with  rifle  and 
wi^  spade  to  consolidate  the  captured  ground. 

Bombing  parties  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British, 
thoM  on  the  right  to  reach  and  bomb  their  way  down 
"  Big  Willie,"  tiiose  on  the  left  to  clear  Fosse  Trench. 
The  parties  upon  the  right,  drawn  from  the  various 
Stafford  regiments,  got  into  "  Big  Willie,"  and  stuck  to 
their  work  until  they  were  all  destroyed,  officers  and 
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men.  The  enemy  bombeia  then  counter-attacked,  but  Qurm 
were  met  by  Lieutenant  Hawkes  with  a  party  of  the  ifl 
6th  South  Stafiords,  who  drove  them  back  again.  ?»,  . 
The  pressure  was  very  severe,  however,  until  about  i««. 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  action  upon  the  right 
died  down  into  a  duel  of  heavy  guns  upon  either  side. 
On  the  left,  however,  where  the  gaUant  Territorial 
infantry  held  hard  to  its  gains,  the  action  was  very 
severe.  The  bombing  attacks  went  on  with  varied 
fortunes,  a  company  of  the  Sth  Leicesters  bombing 
its  way  for  more  than  two  hundred  yards  up  "  Little 
Willie  "  Trench  before  its  supplies  ran  out  and  it  had 
to  retire.  At  three  o'clock  there  was  a  fresh  infantry 
advance,  the  7th  Sherwood  Foresters  of  the  reserve 
139th  Brigade  endeavouring  to  get  forward,  but  losing 
so  many  in  crossing  the  redoubt  that  they  were  im- 
able  to  sally  out  from  the  farther  side.  The  redoubt 
was  now  so  crowded  with  mixed  units  all  under  heavy 
fire  that  there  might  have  been  a  Spion  Eop  but  for 
the  steadiness  of  all  concerned.  At  one  time  the 
men,  finding  themselves  practically  without  officers, 
began  to  fall  back,  but  were  splendidly  rallied  by 
Colonel  Evill  of  the  1st  Monmouths  and  a  few  other 
survivors.  The  advent  of  two  companies  of  the  Sth 
Leicesters  retaining  their  disciplined  order  helped 
to  avert  the  danger,  and  the  line  was  formed  once 
again  along  the  western  face  of  the  redoubt.  During 
this  movement  the  7th  Sherwood  Foresters  who 
remained  in  the  north-east  of  the  redoubt  were  cut 
off,  but  with  splendid  pertinacity  they  held  their 
ground,  and  made  their  way  back  when  Harlmaiw 
fell.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  14th,  Captain 
CheckUnd,  with  a  company  of  the  Sth  Sherwood 
Foresters,  pushed  an  advance  up  to  the  place  where 
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csARn  their  comrades  of  the  7th  Battalion  had  been,  and 
found  Captain  Vickars  of  that  regiment,  who,  with 
a  biavery  which  deserves  to  be  classical,  defended 
almost  single-handed  a  barrier,  while  he  ordered  a 
second  one  to  be  built  behind  him,  cutting  him  off 
from  all  succour.  He  was  desperotdy  wounded,  but 
was  brought  back  by  his  comrades. 

The  8th  Sherwood  Foresters  had  also  come  to 
the  front,  and  made  a  spirited  attack  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  14th,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
western  side  of  the  redoubt  and  firmly  establishing 
the  British  gains  in  that  quarter.  This  gain  was 
permanent,  though  it  proved  to  be  rather  a  visible 
prize  for  valour  than  a  use^ful  strategic  addition  to  the 
line.  So  long  as  the  sinister,  low-lying  dump  of  Fosse 
8  overlooked  it  and  was  itself  untaken,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  much  use  of  the  redoubt.  For  forty- 
eight  hours  the  advanced  line  was  held  by  the  139th 
Brigade  against  several  brisk  counter-attacks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  position  was  handed  over  to 
the  safe  custody  of  the  Guards,  while  the  Forty-sixth 
North  Midland  Division  withdrew  from  that  front 
line  which  was  of  their  own  creation.  Colonel  Martin 
of  the  4th  Leicesters,  who  was  shot  through  the  knee, 
but  refused  to  move  until  he  saw  the  result  of  the 
attack.  Colonel  Fowler  of  the  8th  Sherwoods,  Colonel 
Sandall  of  the  6th  Lincolns,  Major  Cooper  of  the  4th 
lincolns,  and  nearly  4000  officers  and  men,  were 
among  die  casualties  during  the  forty-eight  hours  of 
exposure. 

The  action  was  a  very  deepente  one,  and  nothing 
could  haive  been  finer  than  the  conduct  of  all  engaged. 
"  It  was  not  the  actual  advance,  but  the  holding 
of   the  position   afterwards,  that  was  dreaded,  as 
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the  Germans  are  so  quick  at  counter-attacking."  CBim« 
So  wrote  one  of  the  combatants.  The  dread  was  i^ 
well  founded,  for  the  Germans  proved  to  be  very  Th« 
numerous  and  aggressive,  and  there  can  be  little  l^'°' 
doubt  that  at  this  period  their  bombers  had  a  technical 
proficiency  which  was  superior  to  our  own,  whether 
their  opponents  were  Guards  or  Territorials.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  unique  warfare  now  prevailing 
that  the  contending  parties  had  practically  aban- 
doned rifles,  save  as  so  many  pikes,  and  that  each 
man  carried  a  pouch  full  of  projectiles,  the  size  of  a 
duck's  egg,  and  capable  of  disabling  a  dozen  in  a  single 
burst.  It  may  be  added  that  both  sides  wore  leathern 
helmets,  sometimes  with  the  visors  up  and  sometimes 
with  the  face  entirely  concealed,  so  that  it  appeared 
to  be  a  murderouH  strife  of  the  strange,  goggle-eyed, 
mask-faced  creatures  of  a  nightmare.  Such  were  the 
extraordinary  products  of  modem  European  warfare. 
Could  all  the  ground  taken  have  been  permanently 
held,  this  would  have  been  a  fine  little  victory.  So 
constant  has  been  the  phenomenon  that  the  extreme 
point  cannot  be  held  tiiai  it  could  now  be  stated  as 
an  axiom  for  either  side,  and  seemed  to  suggest  that 
the  methods  of  attack  should  be  in  some  way  modified. 
Each  successive  line  of  resistance  has  decreased  the 
momentum  of  tne  stormers  and  has  helped  to  lessen 
their  store  of  bombs,  while  the  farther  they  have 
advanced  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  fresh  men  or 
supplies  to  reach  them.  Then,  again,  their  diminished 
numbers  have  caused  a  contraction  and  bunching  of 
the  line,  so  enabling  the  counter-attack  to  get  round 
their  flanks.  Add  to  this  the  physical  exhaustion 
caused  by  extreme  exertions  while  carrying  a  consider- 
able weight,  and  one  has  the  factors  which  always 
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otmm  produce  the  same  result,  and  which  led  eventoally  to 
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the  more  fruitful  tactics  of  the  limited  objective. 

When  the  Forty-sixth  Midland  Division  advanced 
upon  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt  on  October  13,  there 
was  a  brisk  attack  also  by  the  Twelfth  Division 
upon  their  right,  and  by  the  First  Division  on  the 
right  of  the  Twelfth.  In  the  case  of  the  Twelfth 
Division,  now  commanded  by  General  Scott,  the 
37th  Brigade  (Fowler)  was  heavily  engaged.  The 
7th  East  Surreys  of  this  brigade  carried  and  perma- 
nently held  the  Qun  Trench,  a  position  which  had 
cost  them  the  lives  of  many  ofScers  and  men  upon 
the  8th.  Attacking  the  same  line  of  trenches  to 
the  left,  the  6th  Bufis  Ibst  heavily  under  oblique  fire, 
without  any  appreciable  gain.  Of  three  companies 
who  went  out,  11  officers  and  400  men  were  left  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  photograph  has  revealed  the  perfect 
alignment  of  the  dead.  The  36th  Brigade  (Strauben- 
see)  had  a  similar  experience  to  the  left  near  the 
Quarries,  the  losses  falling  most  heavily  upon  the 
6th  Berkshires  and  the  7th  Norfolks. 

At  the  same  hour  the  First  Division,  with  a  smoke 
and  gas  screen  before  them,  had  broken  in  upon  the 
Oennan  lines  to  the  south-west  of  Hulluch,  near  the 
Hulluch — ^Lens  road.  About  a  thousand  yards  of 
trenches  were  taken,  but  the  shell-fire  was  so  murder- 
ous that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  retain  them. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although 
groimd  was  gained  along  the  whole  line  from  the 
Hohenzollem  Redoubt  to  Hulluch  by  this  very 
desperate  fighting,  the  losses  were  so  heavy  and  the 
results  so  barren  that  there  was  no  adequate  return 
for  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  men.  The  attack  was 
ni^ed  by  Territorials  upon  the  left,  New  Army  men 
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in  (he  centre,  and  Regalan  upon  the  right,  and  at  cumm 
all  points  it  was  equally  gallant.  ^■ 

The  operations  at  the  main  seat  of  action,  the  Loos  !*• 
sector,  have  been  treated  continuously  in  order  to  l^" 
make  a  consecutive  narrative,  but  we  must  now  return 
to  consider  the  subsidiary  attacks  along  the  line  upon 
September  20. 

While  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps,  supported  by  sabddury 
the  Eleventh,  had  been  delivering  this  great  attack  *"**"■ 
between  La  Baas^e  and  Gienay,  a  series  of  holding 
actions  had  been  fought  from  the  coast  downwards, 
so  as  to  pin  the  Germans  so  far  as  possible  to  their 
places.    Some  of  these  attacks  were  littie  more  than 
demonstrations,  while  others  in  less  serious  times 
would  have  appeared  to  be  considerable  engagements. 
The  Second  Regular  Division  (Home),  acting  upon 
the  extreme  left  of  the  mam  attack,  was  astride  of  the 
La  Basa^e  Canal.    The  most  northern  brigade,  the 
8th  (Cochrane's),  was  opposite  to  Qivenchy,  and  its 
•dvanoe  seems  to  have  been  intended  rather  as  a 
distraction  than  as  a  serious  efiort.    It  took  place 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  general  attack  in  the 
hope  of  misleading  them  as  to  the  British  plans. 
At  the  signal  the  three  leading  regiments,  the  1st 
Queen's  Surrey,  the  2nd  Oxford  and  Bucks,  and  the 
2nd  Highland  Light  Infantry,  dashed  forward  and 
earned  the  trench  line  which  faced  them.    The  9th 
Glasgow   Highlanders   advanced   upon   their   right. 
The  attack  was  unable  to  make  any  further  progress, 
but  the  fight  was  sustained  for  several  hours,  and  had 
the  desired  effect  of  occupying  the  local  forces  of  the 
«nemy  and  preventing  them  from  detaching  reinforce- 
ments to  the  south. 

The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  forward  move- 
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ment  of  the  S8th  Brigade  of  the  Nineteenth  Diviaion  to 
the  immediate  north  of  Giyenohy.  Thia  divinon  of 
the  New  Anny  is  mainly  Bn^iah  in  oompoaition,  but 
on  thia  their  fiiat  seriona  engagement  ijie  work  fell 
chiefly  upon  two  Welah  battaliona,  the  9th  Welah  and 
the  0th  Welah  Foailiera.  Both  theae  corps  auatained 
heavy  loaaea,  bnt  sacrificed  themaelTee,  aa  ao  many 
others  were  obliged  to  do,  in  keeping  up  the  appearance 
of  an  attack  which  was  neyer  aeriooaly  intended. 

Taking  the  subaidiary  attacks  from  the  aonth 
upwaida,  we  come  next  to  that  of  the  Indiana  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Thia  waa  a  very  brilliant 
afflur,  carried  oat  with  the  tme  Indian  tiger  spring. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  snpport  by  adequate  rcecrvee 
of  men  and  an  unrest^cted  gnn-fire,  it  had  in  it  the 
possibility  of  a  fine  victory.  The  attack  was  carried 
out  by  the  Meerut  Division,  with  the  Garhwali  Brigade 
on  the  light  and  the  Bareilly  upon  the  left,  the  Dehra 
Dun  being  in  reserve.  On  the  right  the  Garhwalis 
were  partly  held  up  by  wire,  but  the  Bareillya  came 
through  everything  and  awept  mto  the  front-line 
trenchea,  taking  200  unwounded  priaonera  of  the 
Seventh  Weatphalian  Corps.  Two  battaliona  of  the 
Black  Watch,  the  2nd  and  4th,  with  the  69th  Sikhi, 
were  in  the  lead,  a  combination  which  haa  broken 
many  a  battle  line  before.  The  58th  Rifiei 
(Vai^an's)  and  a  second  8ik!i  regiment,  the  SSid, 
thickened  the  attack,  and  they  swept  forward  into 
the  second-line  trenches,  which  they  also  cleared. 
They  were  now  half  a  mile  within  the  enemy's  position, 
and  both  ^T^air  flanks  were  open  to  attack.  The 
reserve  brigade  waa  hurried  up,  but  the  trenches  wen 
blocked  with  wotmded  and  prisoners,  so  that  progren 
was  very  difficult.    The  German  counter-atteck  wii 
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delivered  with  great  energ7  and  valour.  It  took  the  Qurm 
form  of  strong  bombing  parties  acting  upon  each  ifl 
exposed  flank.  The  8th  Gurkhas,  who  had  been  the  "» 
only  battalion  which  succeeded  in  breaking  through  t^" 
on  the  right,  linked  up  with  the  4th  Black  Watch, 
holding  back  the  flank  advance  to  the  south,  but 
to  the  north  the  Germans  got  so  far  forward  that 
the  advanced  Indians  were  practically  cut  ofi.  The 
immediate  neighbours  of  the  Indians  to  the  north 
were  the  60th  Brigade  of  the  Twentieth  Division, 
another  English  division  of  the  New  Army.  Two 
battalions  of  this  brigade,  the  12th  Rifle  Brigade  and 
the  eth  Shropshires,  were  thrown  into  the  fight,  and 
covered  the  threatened  flank  until  their  supply  of 
bombs — more  and  more  an  essential  of  modem  war- 
fare—was exhausted.  It  was  clearly  necessary  that 
the  advanced  troops  should  be  drawn  back,  since  the 
reserves  could  not  be  got  up  to  support  them,  and 
the  need  was  becoming  very  great.  In  a  little  they 
might  be  attacked  on  front  and  rear  with  the  chance 
of  disaster.  The  Sikhs  and  Highlanders  fell  back, 
therefore,  with  great  steadiness,  but  enduring  heavy 
losses.  In  the  end  no  ground  was  gained,  but  con- 
siderable punishment  was  inflicted  as  well  as  sufiered, 
the  German  trenches  being  full  of  their  dead.  The 
primary  purpose  of  holding  them  to  their  ground  was 
amply  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  episodes  of  the  Battle  of 
Loos,  the  German  showed  himself  to  be  a  stubborn 
fighter,  who  rises  superior  to  temporary  defeat  and 
struggles  on  while  there  is  still  a  chance  of  victory. 
His  superior  supply  of  bombs  had  also  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  success  of  his  counter-attack. 

Whilst  this  very  sharp  conflict  had  been  raging 
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on  the  Indian  line,  the  Ei(^th  Divimon  to  the  north 
wu  engaged  in  a  vety  nmilar  operation  in  the  region 
of  Boii-Or«nier.  The  ooune  ot  events  was  almoet 
exactly  the  lame  in  each  inatance.  The  attack  of  the 
Eighth  Divinon  was  carried  oat  by  the  2Sth  Brigade 
(Stephens).  The  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  were  on  the  right, 
tlie  2nd  Berks  in  the  centre,  and  the  2nd  Lincoln  upon 
the  left.  The  front  trench  was  carried,  and  120  men 
of  the  Sixth  Bavarian  Reserve  Division  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  stormers.  Part  of  the  second  line  was 
also  captured.  The  positions  were  held  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  four  in 
the  afternoon  that  liie  increasing  pressure  of  the 
counter-attack  drove  the  British  back  to  their  original 
line.  Here  again  the  object  of  detention  had  been 
fully  achieved. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  all  the  subsidiary 
attacks  was  that  which  was  carried  out  to  the  extreme 
north  of  the  line  in  the  district  of  Hooge. .  This  attack 
was  made  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  changed 
both  its  general  and  its  divisions  since  the  days  d 
its  long  agony  in  May.  It  was  now  commanded  by 
General  AUenby,  and  it  consisted  of  the  Third  Regular 
Division  (Haldane),  the  Fourteenth  Light  Infantry 
Division  of  the  New  Army  (Couper),  and  the  Forty- 
sixth  Division  of  Midland  Territorials  (Stuart- 
Wortley),  the  fine  work  of  which  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  operations  has  already  been  described.  The  first 
two  of  these  unite  bore  the  brunt  upon  September  26. 
The  advance,  which  was  across  the  old  bloody  ground 
of  Bellewaarde,  was  signalled  by  the  explosion  of  • 
Uige  mine  under  the  German  position  in  the  trenchea 
immediately  south  of  that  Via  Doloroea,  the  Ypre»— 
Meninroad. 
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The  •ttaok  upon  the  left  wu  made  by  the  42nd  Ckirm 
Biigrie   (Markham),   all   four  battaliona,  the   Sth     ifl 
Oxford  and  Buoka,  0th  Shropehirea,  9th  Rifle  Brigade,  ^i»   ^ 
and  9th  Riflea  being  atron^^y  engaged.    The  Oerman  tm. 
trenchee  were  reached  and  occupied,  but  after  wme 
hours  the  counter-attack  proved  to  be  too  strong, 
and  the  brigade  fell  back  to  its  original  line. 

Two  brigades  of  the  Third  Division  attacked  in 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  Bellewaarde  Lake.  The 
7th  Brigade  upon  the  left  ran  into  unbroken  wire, 
before  which  the  leading  r.  jiments,  the  2nd  Irish 
Rifles  and  the  2nd  South  Lancashire,  sustained  heavy 
kMses  while  making  no  progress.  The  Sth  Brigade  to 
the  south  of  them  had  better  fortune,  however.  This 
brigade,  strengthened  by  the  1st  Scots  Fusiliers,  made 
a  fine  advance  immediately  after  the  great  mine 
explosion.  Some  200  prisoners  and  a  considerable 
stretch  of  trench  were  captured.  A  redoubt  had  been 
taken  by  the  4th  Gordons,  and  was  held  by  them  and 
by  the  4th  Middlesex,  but  the  bombardment  in  the 
afternoon  was  so  terrific  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
By  evening  the  original  line  had  been  i>jocoupied, 
the  division  having  certainly  held  the  Oermans  to 
their  ground,  but  at  very  heavy  cost  to  themselves. 
As  these  various  attacks  from  the  Sth  Brigade  at  the 
La  Bassie  Canal  to  the  Fourteenth  Division  at  Ypres 
never  entered  into  the  scheme  of  the  main  fight,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  ended  always  as 
they  began.  Heavy  Ices  of  life  was  doubtless  incurred 
in  nearly  every  case.  Sad  as  it  is  that  men  should 
die  in  movements  which  are  not  seriously  intended, 
operations  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole, 
sod  the  man  who  drops  in  an  attack  which  from  the 
beginning  has  been  a  mere  pretence  has  enjoyed  as 
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OkAfm  Iwroio  uk  end  m  Iw  who  talk  Mroii  the  hwt  panp«t 
ifl     with  the  jell  of  viotoiy  in  hii  dying  eui. 

A  modem  bkttle  ie  •  sudden  furiouf  itorm,  which 
m*y  blow  itieU  out  in  two  or  three  dkje,  but  leaves 
such  »  tempestuous  sea  behind  it  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  say  when  the  commotion  is  really  over.  In  the 
case  of  the  Battle  of  Loos,  or  of  Loos— Hulluch,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  British  advance 
upon  September  26,  and  to  have  ended  with  the 
establishment  of  an  equilibrium  on  the  northern  flank 
of  our  salient  on  October  1 3.  From  that  time  onwards 
for  many  weeks  comparative  peace  rested  upon  this 
sector.  A  time  therefore,  has  come  when  the  opera- 
tions may  be  reviewed  as  a  whole.  The  net  result 
was  a  gain  to  the  British  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
yards  of  front  and  four  thousand  of  depth,  though  if 
one  be  asked  what  exact  advantage  this  gain  brought, 
save  as  a  visible  sign  of  military  virtue,  it  is  hard  to 
find  an  answer.  Had  the  gain  gone  to  that  farther 
distance  which  was  hoped  for  and  aimed  at,  the 
battle  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  in  Cham- 
pagne, have  been  a  considerable  victory.  As  it  was, 
the  best  that  we  can  cbum  is  that  one  or  two  more 
such  advances  in  the  same  neighbourhood  would 
bring  the  valuable  French  coal-fields  back  to  their 
rightful  owners.  The  most  substantial  proofs  of 
victory  were  3000  prisoners,  including  67  officers, 
26  field-guns,  and  40  machine-guns.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  mixed  fighting  of  the  26th  we  lost  not 
fewer  than  1000  prisoners,  including  a  brigadier- 
general.  Altogether  the  losses  to  the  Army  during 
tiie  three  weeks  of  fighting  were  not  less  tlum  00,000 
men  and  2000  officers.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
were  wounded. 
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deavour  to  break  the  German  line  in  one  movement,  Jjj. 
it  wat  natural  to  peneveie,  but  now  that  we  can  aee  looI.  "^ 
from  how  etrong  a  hand  our  enemy  played,  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  whether  a  more  successful  advance 
upon  the  26th  and  27th  might  not  have  ie.j  to  grave 
troubles.  The  French  had  been  held  on  the  righ«, ;  il.c 
Second  Division  was  stationary  upon  the  lo)  t.  Thein- 
fore  we  were  advancing  from  a  contnctol  ba.«,  und 
the  farther  the  advance  went  the  more  :;  tosen'.blc!  a 
long,  thin  tongue  protruded  between  the  jjws  oi  the 
enemy.  There  was  considerable  dangei  th:it  the 
enemy,  closing  in  on  either  flank  while  holding  the 
advance  in  front,  might  have  bitten  it  off,  for  wo  know 
for  certain  that  we  had  none  of  those  succeasive 
rolling  waves  of  reinforcement  coming  up  which  would 
turn  an  ebb  to  a  flood.  However,  as  it  was  we  had 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which  the 
German  army  used  to  be  regarded — an  army  which 
had  never  once  been  really  beaten  daring  three 
European  campaigns — it  is  surely  a  just  cause  for 
sober  satisfaction  that  a  British  force,  half  of  which 
consisted  of  new  formations,  should  have  driven  such 
an  enemy  with  loss  of  prisoners  and  guns  out  of  a 
triple  line  of  fortifications,  strengthened  by  every 
device  of  modem  art,  and  should  afterwards  have 
permanently  held  the  greater  part  of  the  field  against 
every  effort  at  reconquest. 

The  account  of  this  great  battle,  a  battle  in  which 
from  first  to  last  no  fewer  than  twelve  British  divisions 
were  engaged  in  the  Loos  area  alone,  cannot  be  con- 
dodrd  without  a  word  as  to  the  splendid  French 
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c**rT*'  succeBB  won  in  Champagne  during  the  same  period, 
ifl  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  operations, 
but  the  French  attacked  with  at  least  three  times  as 
many  men  upon  a  threefold  broader  front.  As  in 
OUT  own  case,  their  best  results  were  gained  in  the 
first  spring,  and  they  were  able  to  continue  their 
gains  for  several  days,  until,  like  ourselves,  they  found 
that  the  consolidating  defence  was  too  strong  for  the 
weakening  attack.  Their  victory  was  none  the  less 
a  very  great  one,  yielding  25,000  prisoners  and  126 
captured  cannon.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  both 
French  and  British  if  they  duly  learned  their  lessons, 
and  if  they  continued  to  accumulate  their  resources, 
were  now  on  the  path  which  would  lead  them  to 
final  victory.  , 

Before  settling  down  into  the  inactivity  enforced 
by  the  Flemish  mud,  there  was  one  further  brisk 
skirmish  upon  October  20  in  that  old  battle-ground, 
the  Hohenzollem  Bedoubt.  This  was  a  bombing 
attack,  organised  by  the  2nd  h'.sh  Guards  and  led 
by  Captain  Hubbard.  The  Irishmen  were  new  to  the 
game,  and  somewhat  outclassed  at  first  by  the  more 
experienced  Germans,  but  under  the  gallant  encourage- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Tallents,  who  rallied  them  after 
being  himself  badly  wounded,  they  turned  the  tide, 
and,  aided  by  the  Coldstream,  made  good  the  section 
attacked.  Lieutenant  Hamilton  was  killed  and  60 
men  killed  or  wounded  in  this  brisk  encounter. 

So,  for  a  second  time,  wet,  foggy  winter  settled 
down  upon  the  water-logged,  clay-bottomed  trenches, 
littie  did  those  who  had  manned  them  at  Christmas 
of  1014  imagine  that  Christmas  of  1916  would' find 
them  in  the  same  position.  Even  their  brave  hearta 
would  have  sunk  at  the  thought.    And  yet  a  move 
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back  of  a  couple  of  miles  at  Tprea,  and  a  move  foi-  ciattu 
ward  of  the  same  extent  in  the  south,  were  all  that  ifl 
either  side  could  show  for  a  year's  hard  work  and  the  ^J^,^  ^ 
loss  of  so  many  thousand  lives.  Bloch,  the  military  hm. 
prophet  of  1898,  had  indeed  been  justified  of  his 
wisdom.  Far  o5,  where  armies  could  move,  the  year 
had  seen  great  fluctuations.  The  Russians  had  been 
pushed  out  of  Poland  and  far  over  their  own  borders. 
Serbia  had  been  overrun.  Montenegro  was  on  the 
verge  of  utter  destruction.  The  great  attempt  upon 
the  Dardanelles  had  been  made  and  had  faileid,  after 
an  epic  of  heroism  which  will  surely  live  for  ever  in 
our  history  and  in  that  of  our  brave  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  brothers.  We  had  advanced  in  Meso- 
potamia to  within  sight  of  the  minarets  of  Bagdad, 
and  yet  again  we  had  been  compelled  to  leave  our 
task  unfinished  and  our  little  force  was  besieged  at 
Kut.  The  one  new  gleam  of  light  in  the  whole 
year  had  been  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  cause  of 
Freedom.  And  yet,  though  nearly  every  detail  had 
been  adverse  to  us,  our  deepest  instincts  told  us  that 
the  stream  did  in  truth  move  with  us,  however  great 
and  confusing  might  be  the  surface  current.  Here 
on  the  long  western  line,  motionless,  but  not  passive, 
locked  in  a  vast  strain  which  grew  ever  more  tense, 
was  the  real  war.  All  others  were  subsidiary.  And 
here  in  this  real  war,  the  one  theatre  where  decisive 
results  could  be  looked  for,  our  position  was  very 
different  in  the  opening  of  1916  to  that  which  1916 
had  shown  us.  In  the  year  our  actual  Army  in  France 
had  grown  three-  and  fourfold.  The  munitions  had 
increased  in  far  greater  proportions.  The  days  had 
gone  for  ever  when  a  serious  action  meant  three  months 
of  shell  economy  before  the  fight  and  three  months 
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of  recuperation  after  it.  To  the  guimerB  it  was  like 
an  evil  dream  to  look  back  to  the  days  when  three 
shots  per  day  was  the  allowance,  and  never  save  on 
a  definite  target.  Now,  thanks  to  the  driving  power 
of  Lloyd  George  and  his  admirable  band  of  assistants, 
there  would  never  again  be  a  dearth,  and  no  attack 
should  ever  languish  for  want  of  the  means  to 
follow  it  up.  Our  guns,  too,  were  clustering  ever 
more  thickly  and  looming  ever  larger.  Machine- 
guns  were  pouring  forth,  though  there,  perhaps,  we 
had  not  yet  overtaken  our  enemy.  Above  all,  our 
Fleet  still  held  the  seas,  cries  of  distress  or  at 
least  of  discomfort  from  within  Germany  rose  ever 
more  clearly,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  sufierings 
which  she  had  so  wantonly  and  wickedly  inflicted 
upon  others  were  beginning  to  be  repaid  to  her. 
"  Gott "  does  indeed  "  strafe,"  and  needs  no  in- 
vocation, but  now,  as  always,  it  is  on  the  guilty 
that  the  rod  falls.  The  close  of  1915  found  the 
Empire  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  past,  but  full 
of  grim  resolution  for  the  future. 

One  event  had  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  com- 
ment. This  was  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  French, 
and  his  return  as  Lord  French  to  takejcommand  of 
the  home  forces.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ^t  the 
true  proportion,  either  of  events  or  of  characters,  in 
so  great  an  epoch  as  this.  It  will  be  years  before  the 
true  scale  will  gradually  be  found.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  be  said  now  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
name  of  John  French  will  go  down  to  history  for  the 
sterling  work  that  he  has  done  during  sixteen  months 
of  extreme  military  pressure.  Nothing  which  the 
future  could  bring,  however  terrific  our  task,  could 
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be  charged  with  the  same  poasibilities  of  absolute  Cum* 
disaster  as  those  operatioiis  of  the  past  through  which  — 
he  and  his  brilliant  subordinates  had  successfully  ^^,  ^ 
brought  the  Army.  His  was  the  preparation  of  the  ^'•^ 
troops  before  the  campaign,  his  the  responsibilities 
of  mobilisation,  and  his  the  primary  credit  that  they 
were  in  the  fighting  line  by  August  22,  1014 — they 
who,  upon  August  4,  had  been  scattered  without  their 
reserves  or  full  equipment  over  a  dozen  garrison 
towns.  This  alone  was  a  great  feat.  Then  came 
the  long,  desperate  fight  to  make  head  against  a 
superior  foe,  the  rally,  the  return,  the  fine  change  of 
position,  the  long  struggle  for  the  coast,  the  victory 
saddened  by  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  old 
Regular  Army,  the  absorption  and  organisation  of 
the  new  elements,  the  resumption  of  the  offensive, 
and  that  series  of  spirited  actions  which,  if  they  never 
;ittained  full  success,  were  each  more  formidable  than 
the  last,  and  were  all  preparatory  exercises  for  the 
great  Somme  battles  of  1916.  This  was  the  record 
which  Lord  French  took  back  with  him  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  it  is  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command,  was  the  leader  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  l>een  called  to  the  vacant  post  by  both  Army 
and  public  had  leaders  been  chosen  in  the  old  Fre- 
torian  fashion.  From  the  beginning  he  and  Smith- 
Dorrien  had  been  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the 
Chief,  and  now  that  ill-health  had  unhappily  elimi- 
nated the  latter,  Haig's  claim  was  paramoimt.  Again 
'  and  again  he'  had  borne  the  heaviest  part  in  the 
fightiug,  and  had  saved  the  situation  when  it  seemed 
desperate.    He  was  a  man  of  the  type  which  the 
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Britiah  love,  who  shinee  the  brightet  against  a  dark 
background.  Yonthful  for  so  high  a  conunand,  and 
with  a  frame  and  spirit  which  were  even  younger  than 
his  years,  with  the  caution  of  a  Scotchman  and  the 
calculated  dash  of  a  leader  of  cavalry,  he  was  indeed 
the  ideal  man  for  a  great  military  crisis.  No  task 
might  seem  impossible  to  the  man  who  had  held  back 
the  Grerman  tide  at  Ypres.  With  Haig  in  command 
and  with  an  Army  which  was  ever  growing  in 
numbers,  in  quality,  and  in  equipment,  the  British 
waited  with  quiet  confidence  for  the  campaign  of 
1916. 
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Cooper,  Major.  238 

Couper,  General,  142.  166,  244 

Crabb,  Lieutenant.  9 

Ciaig,  Lieutenant,  146 

Croker,  General,  93 

Cuinehy,  action  of,  2 

Curry,  General,  69 

Cuthbert,  General,  136,  192 
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Dal7.  CtaMral,  17« 

DuduMllii,  attampt  to  foice  tkc, 

lai,  I7«k  U» 
Dnim.  Otmtat,  IM,  144 
D*  Uipw,  Otnaml,  M 
!>•  Ude,  OmtnK  M,  SO,  M,  IW 
Dnt,  Ibjor,  SOT 
Dning,  CtptelD,  M 
DiokHU,  Gvneiml,  181 
DiU,  Ibjor,  US 
DobMn,  Major,  215 
D-Urbal,  Oonenri.  0 

Kdgu,  Major,  1S8 
Edwarda,  Captain,  \«2 
Egarton,  StaS.Ckp'aiii,  88 
Elton,  Lieutenant,  31 
ETani-Freke,    Colonel    the    Hon., 

103 
Erill,  Colonel,  237 

Fane,  Captain,  85 
Fanahawe,  General,  M,  143 
Fanjnliar,  Colonel,  34  t 

Fergoaon.  General,  7,  42,  108,  I4t 
Feignaao,  Colonel,  103 
Ferma,  Captain,  17 
Feitoliert,  battle  of,  115 
Foreran,  Captain,  23 
FWd,  lientenant  Hamilton,  48 
Fielding,  General,  221 
Finegan,  Captain.  I4B 
Flower,  Bri^de-Hajor.  826 
Fooh,  Geneml,  106,  172,  225 
FoUett,  Captain,  31 
Forbei,  Colonel,  31 
Foreetier-Walker,  General,  203,  986, 

208 
Fortenue,  General,  8,  10,  31,  106 
Fowkee,  Major.  6 
Fowler,  General,  233,  240 
Fowler,  Colonel,  238 
Fraaer,  Colonel,  131 
FIek^  Colonel,  103 
French,  General  Sir  John,  12, 13, 42, 

43,  87,  lis,  125,  176,  186,  187, 

217,  225,  250,  261 
Fry,  Lieat«nant,  30 

Oabbett,  Colonel,  130 
Gkrdner.  Major,  11 
Oault,  Major,  88 
Oeddea,  Colonal,  50,  72 
Qma,  Lientenant,  160 


George,  Right  Hon.  DaTld  Uoid, 

187,260 
Oibeoa,  lientenant,  289 
OiTenchy,  actiona  at,  3,  145,  147 
Oloeter,  General,  55,  218 
Oough,  General,  killed,  8,  34 
Gongh,  Oooetal  Hubert,  178,  188 
Gough,  Colonel  Wonley,  86 
Graham,  Colonel,  188 
Graham.  Major,  181 
Graham,  lieutenant,  0 
Green,  Lieutenant,  4 
Gieeoieee,  lieutenant,  180 
Greofell,  Captain  the  Hon.  J.,  103 
OriiHn,  Colonel,  155 
Grifflth,  Colonel,  38 
Orifflthi.  Major  Norton,  35 
Gunnifl,  Lieutenant  Geoffrey,  288 

Hadow,  Colonel,  207 

Haig,  General  Sir  Donglaa,  7, 13,  28, 

115,  143,  144,  17^  251,  252 
Haldane,  Genetal,  142,  144,  244 
Hamilton,  Colonel  (Durham  Light 

Infantry),  213 
Hamilton,  Colonel  Douglai,  20S 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant,  348 
Harper,  General,  24 
Harrington,  Captain,  25 
Haniaon.  Captain,  31 
Healer,  General,  64,  73 
Haaaell,  Lieutenant,  130 
Hawkea,  Lieutenant,  287 
Heath.  Coknel,  187 
Heyworth,  General,  188,  221 
Hibbert,  Oeoeial,  147 
Hioki,  Colonel,  73 
HOI  60,  battle  at,  84-44 
HiU  70,  fight  for,  202-226 
HohensoUem    Bedonbt,    fight   for, 

280-240 
Hooge,  action  at,  140-165 
Home,  General,  178,  841 
Hoaby,  Major,  182 
Howard,  Major,  210 
Hubbard,  Captain,  248 
Hull,  Genetal,  62.  78,  76,  104 
Button,  General  Sir  Edward,  806 

Italy  joina  the  Alliea,  171,  848 

JaokKm,  Colonel,  105 
Jacob,  General.  18 
Jamee,  Lieutenant.  4 
Jelf,  General,  218,  820,  2X1 
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JdUoot,  Admlnl  Sir  John,  1«T 
Jtrams,  Colonal,  41 
JohMoo,  Major,  U> 
JofaoatOD,  Oftptain,  43 
JoBM,  Oolonal,  100 
JoaUn,  Major,  3S,  3* 

Kanoa^  Oanand.  66,  101 
Xauy,  Onaral,  M 
Eiir,  Omml,  141 
Kdj,  Umtaoant,  14« 
Kkutoum,  Btohop  cf,  133 
KipUng,  Liaatenut,  223 
KitolHoar,  Lord,  137 
Kst,  Britiih  foroa  baiiagad  in,  170, 
349 

Ltidlaw,  Fipar,  y.C,  IM 
Landon,  Oaneral,  14\  144,  181 
langdwi.  Captain,  230 
Langamatok,  batUe  of,  45 
Laalde,  Captain,  21S 
lAvloid,  Oenenl,  129 
Lawnooe,  Colonel,  99 
lAwTttnos,  Lieuttnant,  188 
iMkla,  Colonal,  SI,  S2 
LecUe,  Major,  134 
Laea,  Major,  39 
LaTMon-Qower,  Lord,  103 
Liebenrood,  Captain,  818  - 
Lindvy,  Oanml,  142 
lipaatt.  Colonel,  6S 
Livingstone,  Colonel,  819 
Logan,  Colonel,  213 
Lonax,  General,  109 
Longley,  General,  8.  89 
Looa,  battle  of,  172-2S2 ;  operationa 

reTiewed,  246 
Lord,  Major,  190 
LoTeband,  Colonel,  105 
LowiT-Cole,  General,  18,  118,  119 
Lowtber,  General,  123 
iMtUamtOf  ainking  of  tba,  125 

MoAndrew,  Colonel.  18 
M'Craokan,  General,  189 
MeGee,  Colonel,  59 
MeHaig,  Colonel,  72 
MaalTor,  Captain,  220 
Maoloan,  Colonel,  182 
MoLean,  Colonel,  86,  88 
MaoNaoghton,  Blajor,  4 
M-Mail,  Lintaoant,  191,  214 


Margetta,  Captain,  833 
Marldiam,  General,  245 
Martin,  Colonel  (Lanoaater),  72 
Martin,  Colonel  (Leiceatar),  238 
Mathieaon,  Lieutenant,  19 
Manda,  General,  34 
Maner,  General,  53,  56 
Heaopotamia,  campaign  in,  170 
Millar,  Lieutanant,  79 
Mitibrd,  General,  8U3,  214 
Mitford,  Major  the  Hon.  0.  B.,  103 
Monro,  General,  108,  134,  165 
Moriarty,  Colonel,  105 
Morland,  Oenenl,  35,  41,  42,  141, 

144,  165 
Morrieon-Bell,  Major,  M.P.,  2 

Naala,  Colonel,  287 

Neun  Cbapelle,  battle  of,  12.38 

Neville,  Captain,  97 

NiohoUs,  General,  208,  210 

Nicholson,  General,  163 

Niven,  Lieutenant,  89,  90 

Norswortby,  Major,  68 

Northey,  Genera],  38,  48 

Noyea,  Major,  207 

Nugent,  General,  157, 180,  161 

O'Oowan,  General  Wanleas,  6,  3S, 

38,48 
Oldham,  Major  LeaUe,  34 
O'Leary,  Private  Michael,  V.C,  5 
Oxiay,  General,  180 

Papineau,  Lieutenant,  9,  90 

Pateraon,  Major,  40 

Paynter,  Colonel,  28 

Peraira,  General,  226 

Phillips,  Hon.  C.  E.  A.,  103 

Pickersgill,  Lieutenant.  107 

Picney,  General,  16,  18 

Plumer,  General,  7,  8,  10,  29,  46.  92. 

96.  109.  142.  143 
Ponaonby.  General.  221.  238 
Prowae.  General.  77.  154 
Prowae.  Colonel.  31 
Pryoe,  Captain  Mostyn,  32 
Pnlman.  Captain,  19 
Pnlteney,  General,  7.  143 
Purvis,  Colonel,  191 
Puta,  General,  45 

Ramsay,  General  Sir  John,  23,  204 
Ramsay,  Colonel,  189 
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BtwHnMO,  Oaoml  Mr  Hmjr,  1, 14, 

116,  17^  185 
IUm,  QipUlB,  4 
RagiaiMitai 


Dufcui  TtiTitoctel  Axmmf,  10? 
Hon.  AiWttf  Compuy,  lU 
IUr.A.,  40(h  Bri(Hl(,  5;    Mad 

BrifMi*,  USi    a4«b  Bi%id>, 

lit 
0«airy— 
M  Uh  Quidi^  »T 
iBd  lilt  Gmnis  «T 
Bojnl  Bon.  '    trdi  (Bhm),  »7, 

IM 
lit  Dnfn.,.,-  rnojrab),  7*,  lOS 
M  Dnt  „•  Uwudi,  «7,  110 
4th  Dia(cca  Onuda,  M 
Mh  Ongooo  Oaaida,  M 
lOtk  HniMn,  a7 
nth  Hmmh,  8,  «8 
18th  HuMfl,  M,  lot 
9th  iMaota,  98,  lOt  i 

ItthUimn,8 
Bhu  TaoawuT,  97,  lOS 
LiioMtvihin  Teomuiy,  97,  lOS 
Nofth  Bomimt  TwoHUiqr,  97, 

188 


OoldrtnMB,  X,  4,  ^  e,  1S4,  221, 
m,  at,  814,  22C,  232,  248 

Ghnoadkr,  IS,  2«,  28,  129,  183, 
2*1,  228,  284,  aSl,  288 

Uih,  8, 8, 188,  221. 218,  228,  224, 
888,848 

SMti,   1,  4,  28,  28,  128,  130,  HI, 

iii,2n,2it 

Wddi.  m,  184 
i^Jamirif — 
Al0U    ud    SuthatUnd    High- 

taodn,  72,  76,  88,  91,  94,  iOS, 

188^  184,  191 
AitMi'  SiflH  (Mth  I/ondim),  136 
BvUoid.  87,  88,  9*,  78,  80,  MS 
Tllitlhin.  It.  M,  119,  120^  127, 

180,  188,  248^  144 
BUok  Wateh,  8,  4.  U8,  123.  12t, 

148.  IM,  180,  194,  200,  22S. 

841.  84S 
Bonfar.  11. 18,  1» 
■BmUt  (Bh*  KaM),  81^  77,  106, 

lOT.  Ita,   166.  104,  106,  IM, 

117,  B8,m,840 
r^illhiMta.  86 


Ragteantai 

Infanlrif — 
Camaioii  BtgUandafa,  8,  41,  93, 

94, 113, 181,  188, 188,  IM,  191. 

194,  900.  Ml 
Cunanaiaaa  (SoottUi  IU6aa),  17, 

M,  IM,  147,  148,  190 
Chaahin,  91,  106 
Omuutnf  ht  Ruifan,  88 
Daroo,  17,  18,  40,  41,  78,  M, 

IM.  186,  IM 
Doiaat.78.M 

DobttD  FuaiUata.  71,  98,  106 
Doha  of  CommU'a,  6,  M,  M. 

66,  71,  169,  160k  161 
Dnihun  Ll|ht  Inlutir,  60^  62, 

64.  N,  106,  107,  160,  161,  164, 

168,113 
Eaat  Unoaahka,  18, 19, 64, 86, 86, 

91,  99.  106,  IM 
Eaat  Surej.  38.  36.  40.  64,  92. 

106,  904,  227,  238, 140 
Baat  Yoikahin,  62,  68,  77,  86, 

89.  162,  166,  206,  207 
Biaaz.  78,  76.  08,  100,  106,  204 
OlouoaatBr.  3,  4,  03.  96,  113,  116, 

188,232 
Ooidon  Hi^llaiulaia,  26,  M,  28, 

1»,   147,  149,  184.   186,   IW, 

196,246 
HunpaUn,  34,  66,  89,  86,  99 
Harta,  138 
HighUad    Light    Inianliy,    131, 

138. 181. 190,  191, 141 
Tnntaliiiltng  gnaaiaia,  117 
Uah  FuaOiaia,  98 
Klng'a  UTarpool,  23,   117,   123, 

183.  149,  179.  187,  IM.  232 
Klng'a  Own  Boyal  I^acaa^r,  71, 

78.77 
Klng'a  Own  Soottidi  Bordaran,  36, 

3^  42.  182,  183,  IM,  IM 
King'a  Royal  Rillaa,  24,  71,  167, 

166,  169,  160 
liuioaahin  Fuailiaia,  78,  76,  166 
Laioaatar,  19,  28,  163,  23C,  236, 

237,288 
Lainatar,  31,  S3,  96 
liDoohi,  16,  tt,  119,  IM,  160, 161, 

MS,  110, 114.  236,  236,  238,  244 
Linrpool,  122 

Lincpool  Soottiah,  IM,  161,  163 
London  Rifle  Brigsda,  86,  W 
Loodon  Scottiah,  3,  187 
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2S7 


In/mmlijf— 
M  Londoo,  It,  M,  lis 
M  LoodoB,  It;  n 
tthUndon,  Itt 
TtkUadoo,  Itt 
tthLoadoo,  \n 
tth    LoodOD    (Qntdi     Victoite 

RUw),  3t,  tt,  116 
Itth  iMulon  (lUivnn),  «0,  »1,  tt. 

lit 
IMh  London  (Kttulnglan),  It,  M, 

lit,  HI 
1Mb  Londoo  (CirU  anvho),  Itt 
17tk  London  (Foplnr),  Itt,  Itt 
IMk  London  (IiU),   lit,   Itl, 

ltl,lt« 
Itth  London  (SI.  Pnti  -u),  Itt, 

lt« 
•Ml  London  (BUoUiMth),  Itt, 

Itl,  Itt,  Itt 
IM  London.  Itt 
Had  London,  IM 
tltd  London,  Itt 

"        .ite 


lUddliMX,  17,  It,  tt,  tt,  tl,  107, 

ItO;  iOl,  127,  MS 
Monmouth,  U,  to,  7S,  tl,  tC,  tt, 

tl,  10«,  tic  117 
Mnartoi  li'milion,  lit,  HI 
Norfolk,  101,  Ml,  SM 
Morthunpton,  5,  It,  ItO,  111,  Itt, 

Ml,  tit 
North  LuoHhin,  lit,  147,  141, 

IM 
North  Stoflontahlnv  MO,  nt 
NorthmnbKlond  VOoUion,  tt,  tl, 

lot,  ItO,  Itl,  Mt,  M7,  lit 
Oiioid  ond  Bookt,  111,  241,  140 
goon  Tktoiia  Ritao,  It,  It,  IM 
gaoto'i  Waatmiiuton,  IM,  Itl, 

lt4 
Qlun'i  (Weot  SoiTOT),  IW,  IM, 

104,111,141 
BUo  Brigodo,  It,  M,  It,  11,  It, 

77,  tt,  04,  It,  IM,  lit,  IM, 

164,  187,  Ittt  MS.  144,  14S 
lUko,  I,  10,  to,  II,  12,  to,  t4,  M, 

IM,  117,  110,  lit,  MI,  S4< 
Bojnl  FniiUan,  14.  •»,  M,  77, 

Itt,  107,  im.  111,  Ml,  lit,  217 
BnTml  Iihii,  t,  11,  II,  «2,  71,  tl. 

lot 


Boglmonloi 

Infantry — 
Rojnl  Irith  FuiUiori,  t,  M,  72,  M 
Bojml  Irfah  BlSm,  It,  it,  lit, 

IM,  MS 
»ojil  Unoulor,  t,  II,  tl,  M,  104, 

14t 
Rojrol  Soota,  II,  «4,  M,  IM,  114, 

IM 
Bojnl  Soota  Fudliora,  M,  190;  111, 

114,  Itl,  Ml 
Bojol  Wwt  Kent,  t,  U,  M.  41, 

M4,  lot,  239,  214 
BMfolth  HifUuidsn.  22,  «t,  12, 

71,  in,  114,  ItO,  l»4,  200 
Shorwood  romton.  It,  II,  It, 

IM,   It*,   104,   111,   104,  231, 

117,  Mt 
Skrar^kin,  II.  II,  70,  N,  Itl, 

111,143,141 
Somonal  Light  Infutir,  77,  IM, 

tOt,Mt 
South  Lanouhin,  71,  tl,  tl,  141 
South  Stofloidihira,  M,  IM,  IM, 

171;  ItMU,  IM,  M7 
South  Wala  Bordoren,  4,  111,  IM 
SuOolk,  tO;  to,  tl,  lot,  104,  Ml; 


z,  1, 1,  in.  111,  Ml,  2M 
Wwwiok,  72,  t2,  IM,  IM,  IH, 

Itl;  IM 
Woiih,  4,  lot,  IM,  Itt,  108,  MS, 

nt.  Ml 
Wobh  Voattion,  111,  IM;  IM,  IM, 

141 
Wort  Biding,  17,  71,  Tt,  W 
Woot  Yoikdlin,  17,  It,  M,  110 
Willdiin,  M,  134,  III 
WoRwtar,  It,  M,  M,  M,  117,  IM, 

111,  Ml 
Tork  ud  LuoMtor,  H,  71,  77, 

II,  111,  111,  Mt,  tot,  117 
ToiUlin,  208,  M7,  Mt,  110 
Toikohira  Ught  InfuMfj,  17,  tt; 

IIS,  211,  lit,  117 

Boykl  Enginoon,  11,  31,  It,  It, 
41,  43,  79,  84,  IM,  It8,  lit 
Ontaiian 
lit  floiuMliMn  (OntMio),  13,  141 
2ndCu*di>ni,  13 
Sid  CUudiua  <Tonnto),  13,  lU 
4thCuadiu%SS 
Ith  Cuuuliua,  M;  III 
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Tik  ChudtaM  (BiMik  OolDnbte), 

m 

•Ik  OuMikH  (WtauiiNt  BUM), 
(0.  H 

lOlk  CkuKliHH.  U,  IM,  ISC 

lltk    OmuhUmm    (Bml    Rifb- 
UadM),  aOi  CI,  ST.U,  M,  114 

Utk  OMudkH  (MootMl),  C*,  IM 

ICtk     OwhUmh     (Mtk     Hifk- 
bmhn),  CO,  CT,  CC 

ICtk  Otudlu  Beottkb,  CI,  IM 

PriBOMi  FkMok'i,  «,  n,  N,  M 

Klaf  Edwud-i  Hom,  1ST 

SHijr't  HiMiitod  BiigMl^  1ST 

StnUwou'a  Hon*,  1ST 
Imdiam  Armff — 

llMk  BklnoUi,  as 

SMk  Owhmlii.  I«,  18 

MO(iikkM,TI 

Sri  OukhM,  1«,  M,  U,  S8    , 

«tk  Oukku,  sa,  »,  Tl 

Mk  OnikhM,  It,  S4S 

ntk  IikUhi  Rian  (Vu|iiu'i), 
MS 

Sid  iBdiu  8«ppm  and  Mtaan,  CT 

JaHSl 

SMk  FiooMn,  CT 

IStk  SIkkih  ISS 

SSid  Okks,  141 

•MkHkki,  141 
BkodM,  UntMuat  Artbar,  107 
Bkoda-Moarkoiua,  UmKunt,  7S 
RMuud,  Colonal.  Ill 
Biakabout,  battia  of,  US 
RlahmiiiHl,  Captain,  S 
BkldaU.  OaoanI,  W,  71 
BitaUa,  Oaoaral,  181 
BilaUa,  Uantanant,  US 
Bobaila,  Cokaial.  117 
Bobwlaoo,  OaoanI,  180 
RoHiia,  Captain,  7* 
Boliinaaa,  'Joioo^l,  01 
Romar,  Cdoai',  105 
BonpaU,  Uauunuit,  T.C,  40 
Bova,  Calonal  Fiabar,  18 
Rattar,  Major,  M 

St.  Eloi,  aoUon  ct,  M 
Saokrilia,  Liaateoant,  SS 
Sandall,  Colonal,  MS 
Saadaman,  UaatMani,  40 
Baott,  Oananl,  S40 


IOC 

il,  ISS 

Balbj-SaUtk,  Oaptain,  SS 
SamiiUI,  Colooal  Ufd,  IM 
garctaa,  Tjantanant,  48 
Bkaaklaa,  Uantaoant,  ISO 
Sklnlay,  Ooknal,  SO 
Shdaa.  Oolonal,  SO 
Smltk,  Oaaatal  Oooglaa,  8,  ICO 
Bmitk-BlafWB.  OoIoimI,  103 
8mltk-DoRtaa,  Oaaanl  8ir  Hanaa, 

T,  IS,  IS,  SS,  SO,  SC,  48,  SS,  88, 

•T,  14S,  SSI 
8m]rtk,  Liaatanant,  ISS 
Snow,  OaoanI,  8, 100, 148, 144, 18C 
SonHmil,  UaDtaoant,  IS 
Sontkajr,  Oananl,  IB 
SiwUnf,  HaKw,  ISS 
StanaMd,  Coknal,  18T 
Staala,  O'lonal,  108 
Staphioa,  OaoanI,  S44 
Hitookwall,  Captain,  ISO 
Stookwall,  Captain  (Canadlaoa),  148 
Stonr,  Major,  110 
Stnubaoaaa,  Oananl,  StO 
Stronguiat,  Captain,  118 
Stuart,  Colooal,  ICS 
Btnait-Wortlay,  Oananl,  14S,  St4, 

144 
Soatt,  Captain,  IS 
SammacbajB,  Uautaoant,  SO 
Sntlon,  Sir  Bobart,  108 

Tallaota.  Uantaoant,  148 

Taylor,  Major,  110 

Tbad(ar,  Oananl,  SS,  111,  181,  SIS, 

118 
Tbwaitaa,  Oananl,  188,  lOS,  IIC 
Tovnakand,  Oananl,  170 
lowaaj,  Colooal,  101 
Tnlloh.  Oolonal,  OS 
Tnmar,  Oananl,  81 

Uniaoka,  Oolonal,  18 

Tandanbofg,  Uantaoant,  00 
Vanaittait,  Oolonal,  IOC 
Tfloablaa,  Colonal,  SSS 
Viokan,  Captaki,  138 

Wallaoa,  Colooal,  80,  01 
Waltar,  Colonal,  110 
Wataon,  Uantaoant,  SO 
Watta,  OaoanI,  11 
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(I 

WmrUH,  VlhaMni.  qooM.  7* 
W>oa|kbr,  Omni,  IM,  isf 
WiHa,  a«Mml  10*,  141,  14i 
Wtaf  ChMnl,  141, 144,  US 


W«o4,  OMoMl.  Itl 
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"  sir  Arthur  Coamn  Doylt  lu»  ghrta  ut  m  chUMlc.  Hb 
book  oa  (*•  BritHb  Cmmpalgo  la  Prmact  and  PItndtn 
during  1914  will  tnvtr  b»  tapornttd." 

THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  IN 

FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS 

1914 

Br  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 

mth  Mapi,  DUcnuBiv  utf  FIui*    Thifd  Edttloo. 
Prlo*  <!■.  nat. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  pven  us  a  classic  Hts  book 
on  the  British  Campaipi  in  France  and  Flanders  duniiff  1914 
will  never  be  superseded.  It  must  be  read  by  every  one  and 
kept  at  hand  for  constant  consultation  by  all  who  make  a 
serious  study  of  the  war.  .  .  .  He  is  able  to  say  with  certainty 
that  a  great  deal  of  his  book  is  not  only  accurate,  but  that  it  is 
very  precisely  correct  in  its  detail  ...  He  has  every  right  to 
say  that  the  narratives  in  his  volume  mil  in  the  main  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  that  the  changes  of  the  iiiture  will  consist  of 
additions  rather  than  of  alterations  or  subtractions.  .  .  .  The 
narrative  is  always  moving.  There  is  the  measured  march  of 
the  author's  ordered  prose,  and  there  are  the  short  sentences 
that  break  the  volume  of  sound  like  the  fire  of  sharp-sfaooters 
through  cannon.  ...  Sir  Arthur  can  content  himself  with 
significant  silence.  Sometimes  one  may  read  between  his  lines. 
He  cannot,  however,  conceal  his  own  vital  qualities.  With  him 
love  of  his  country  is  a  passion.  He  has  a  vehement  belief  in 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Above  all,  hii  entire  work  is  animated  by  a  noble  love  of 
liberty.  His  is  a  soul  as  true  as  steel  and  as  transparent  as 
crystal  The  power  and  sincerity  of  his  narrative  have  behind 
them  qualities  of  moral  sympathy  and  moral  indication  which 
sometimes  draw  the  reader  to  his  feet  ...  No  essential  fact 
is  omitted  in  the  narrative,  and  many  new  &cts  are  given. 
The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans  that 
make  for  the  illumination  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  most 
masterly  chapters  is  the  opening  account  of  the  breaking  of 
the  peace.  Sir  Arthur  shows  clearly  and  quietly  that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  with  Germany." — Sir  W.  Robertson 
NiCOLL  in  Tfu  BriHsh  Witkly. 

"Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  produced  a  book  of  invalu- 
able interest,  all  the  more  90  because  tA  its  limited  scope  and 
restricted  purview.  .  .  .  The  author  keeps  off  the  field  of 
strategy,  and  confines  his  pages  to  a  carefully  considered, 
lucidly  expressed,  and  correctly  informed  narrative  of  the 
battles  which  took  place  from  the  opening  encounter  at  Mons 
to  the  end  of  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  First  Battle 
(^  Ypres.  The  historian  can  set  himself  no  harder  task  than 
to  write  a  truthful  accotmt  of  battles,  and  esp^nally  of  battles 
on  the  scale  of  the  present  war  ...  for  when  troops  have 
once  been  laundied  for  purposes  either  of  attack  or  defence  in 
a  present-day  battle,  control  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
superior  commanders  into  those  of  company  and  platoon 
leaders.  It  is  to  these  men  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has 
gone,  and  rightly  so,  for  information  which  they  only  could 
give  hioL  .  .  .  After  reading  every  word  of  this  most 
fiucinating  book,  the  writer  of  this  notice  ventures,  as  a 
professional  soldier,  to  endorse  the  author's  claim,  and  even 
to  suggest  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  understated 
the  value  of  a  book  which  will  be  of  enormous  help  to  the 
student  of  this  wondrous  war  as  a  reliable  framework  for  his 
further  investigations." — CoL  A.  M.  MURRAY,  CB.,  in  Tht 
Observer. 
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Sir  Arthur  is  precluded  from  giving  his  authorities,  but  it 
IS  clear  to  the  cartful  student  that,  in  addition  to  the  sources 
open  to  the  public,  he  has  had  at  command  a  mass  of  private 
diaries  and  conwpondence,  and  the  advice  and  correction  of 
not  a  few  of  the  prominent  actor,  in  the  events  he  describes. 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  volume  would  not  be  dedicated  to 
Sir  Wilham  Robertson  if  it  were  not  a  record  upon  which  the 
public  could  rely;  and  as  a  painstaking  and  detailed  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  the  book 
IS  likely  to  justify  Sir  Arthur's  confidence  and  sund  the  test  of 
time.  ...  A  book  which  should  appeal  to  every  Briton,  and 
should  shame  those  who  wish  to  make  of  none  eflfect  the 
deeds  and  sacrifices  recounted  in  its  pages."— Prot  A.  F 
Pollard,  Litt.D.,  in  the  Daily  CkrmicU. 

"With  great  skill,  and  with  simplicity  of  language,  he  teUs 
the  story  of  how  the  world  became  involved  in  the  war,  how 
the  'contemptibles-  were  Unded  on  the  shores  of  France, 
how  they  passed  through  the  fiery  fiimace  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons  'with  unsinged  hair,'  and  how,  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  they  offered  their  breasts  as  a  bulwark  to  the  German 
flood.  ...  We  have  written  at  large  and  in  the  abstract  the 
thoughts  which  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  most  interesting 
concrete  summary  has  struck  from  us.  Let  our  readers  trace 
for  themselves  in  detail  the  lines  of  thought  we  have  suggested 
They  wiU  be  well  nfaXi."— Spectator. 

"Probably  it  is  the  most  painstaking  account  of  this  par- 
ticular episode  which  has  so  far  appeared.  .  .  .  It  is  fiiU  of 
information ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  information  wiU  be  new 
to  a  good  many  of  its  readers."— 7Vm«. 


"This  history  of  the  ini 
of  the  best  expositions  of 
News. 


tages  of  the  Great  War  is  one 
jDject  yet  published." — DaUy 
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"Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle'i  nouble  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  war,  T»t  Briluk  Campaign  in  Franct  and 
Flandtn,  1914,  tundt  by  itjelf.  ...  The  book  bean  the 
imprest  <A  painttakinj  work,  and  of  the  authort  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection.  .  .  .  This 
is  where  the  significance  of  this  foscinating  volume  comet  in, 
and  what  constitutes  in  special  merit,  and  wiU  entitle  it  to 
take  its  place  among  the  standard  books  on  the  war.  .  .  . 
Eloquently  and  dramatically  written  throughout  iu  pages, 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book  are  the  two 
chapter!  which  are  devoted  to  the  first  battle  of  Vpres, 
which  are  a  welcome  supplement  to  the  unsatisfying  account 
of  this  wondrous  battle  given  by  Lord  French  in  his  despatch 
of  November  aoth,  1914."— TVwtt. 

"Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  worked  so  carefiiHy,  and 
silted  his  information  so  thoroughly,  that  be  should  have  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  'the  narrative  in  this  volume  will  in 
the  main  stand  the  test  of  time.'  .  .  .  Within  the  limits  that 
he  has  set  himself  Sir  Arthur  has  done  an  exhaustive  piece  of 
work,  and  has  done  it  very  weU  indeed.  ...  Sir  Arthur,  wifU 
a  clearness  of  vision  that  is  denied  to  most  civUians  it  dealing 
with  complicated  and  confined  military  operations,  has  given 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  batUes  that  were  fought  and  the  great 
deeds  that  were  done."— W"'*"!"*''  Gautti. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  it  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success  in  a  very  stupendous  task.  He  has  the  twofold  gift 
of  being  able  to  see  a  tactical  position  clearly  in  his  own  mind 
and  to  make  a  clear  picture  of  crowded  and  dettiled  events. 
He  is  never  involved  and  never  bewildering."— CW«. 

"With  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  in  his  blood.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  knows  how  to  take  the  reader  by  storm.  He 
fights  these  immortal  battles  over  again  with  all  the  fervour  and 
boundless  energy,  the  dash  and  vivacity  of  the  British  Army. 
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.  .  .  Thii  brilliant  and  Inspiriting  rtory.  A  volume  that  glowa 
with  the  eternal  blaion  of  Britiih  heroism  on  the  stricken  field." 
— SvtniHg  Nruis. 

"The  heroes  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  romance  of  war 

a  greater  than  the  mind  of  the  most  brilliant  novelist 

ever  conceived — are,  of  course,  the  men  of  the  first  British 
Expeditionary  Force.  No  mot*  gallant  body  of  men  ever 
marched  behind  a  drum.  They  were  the  men  who  won  more 
glory  by  retreat  than  has  atuched  to  many  victories  which 
are  famous  the  world  over.  Their  achievements  furnish  a 
noble  theme  for  the  historian's  pen,  and  to  say  that  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  does  justice  to  his  subject  is  to  say  that  he  has 
given  us  a  succession  of  military  pictures  which  no  real  Briton 
can  forget" — YorksUn  PosL 

"The  most  readable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best- 
informed  story  that  has  appeared  of  the  British  campaign 
during  the  eventful  year  191 4." — Outlcat. 

"  A  rapid  narrati'W  of  the  campaign  from  the  opening  of 
the  war  until  the  winter  lull  of  1914.  It  is  a  graphic  record 
which  carries  the  reader  breathlessly  along  through  the  great 
events  which  for  Britons  will  ever  be  recalled  by  the  names 
of  Mons,  the  Marae,  the  Aisne,  and  Ypres." — Birminghtm 
Daily  Pott. 

"The  result  is  a  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the 
fighting  which  will  appeal  to  those  who  find  elaborate  dis- 
courses on  strategy  little  to  their  taste,  and  must  have  their 
war  books  brightened  by  the  introduction  of  the  personal 
element  .  .  .  Though  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  obviously 
knows  more  about  the  war  than  most  of  us,  and  takes  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  he^does  not  lose  sight  of  the  smaller 
points  which  are  of  so  much  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
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ind  he  hu,  for  inttance,  a  moit  interesting  puMge  on  the 
fint  Britiih  loldier  to  Ml  in  the  war,  and  dram  lome  itartling 
theories  from  the  beta.  Certainly  this  book  ii  one  that  all 
•hould  read.  It  enables  i»  to  see  events  in  their  proper 
perspective  and  to  survey  them  as  a  whole.  It  ii  at  once 
popular  and  sound ;  one  may  quote  it  in  an  argument  with 
certainty  that  it  will  not  fail  one ;  and  on  many  obscure 
points  it  gives  most  clear  and  concise  information." — Court 
Journal. 


"  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  great  work  . 
value  and  to  possess." — GuanUau. 


.  is  a  book  to 


"We  will  say  at  once  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
history  of  the  British  campaign  in  France  and  Belgium 
promises  to  be  a  standard  work.  .  .  .  Few  historians  have 
had  such  unique  opportunities,  and  there  are  not  many  who 
could  have  made  such  admirable  use  of  the  material  at  their 
command.  This  history  ought  to  be  found  in  every  British 
home.  It  is  a  work  to  hand  down  to  generations  yet  to 
come." — CkurcA  Family  Nmipaftr. 

"  It  is  a  record  of  which  we  must  all  be  very  proud.  .  .  , 
It  is  a  record  which  every  one  will  wish  to  possess.  .  .  .  The 
whole  book  is  a  wonderful  record  of  devotion,  and  some  of 
its  battle  pictures  will  not  be  surpassed." — Abtrdan  Fru 
Prtu. 

"  The  present  history  is  valuable  from  many  points  of  view. 
What  impresses  us  is  the  thorough-going  manner  in  which 
the  writer  deals  with  his  theme.  The  political  aspect  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  fully  reviewed,  so  that  the  history 
becomes  at  once  a  most  invaluable  and  reliable  work  of 
reference." — Easltm  Morning  Nna. 
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"SAPPEieS'  NEW  BOOK 

NO  MAN'S  LAND 

By  "SAPPER" 

Aulte  rf  ■■  lbi,|Wa>ia.  aoJ  Giaa,"  "Sniunl  Wdiul  CmUt.  K A" 
<"»•  LiMtaaM  aiU  Ottoi,"  ale 

Viio*  aa.  Bat. 

Part  I.  THE  WAY  TO  THE  LAND.  Part  II.  THE 
LAND  :  (I)  A  Day  of  Peace ;  (>)  Over  the  Top  \  (3)  A  Point 
of  Detail ;  (4)  The  Man  Trap ;  (5)  My  Lady  of  the  Jasmine ; 
(6)  Morphia;  (7)  Bendigo  Jones — His  Tree  ;  (8)  The  Song  of 
the  Bayonet  Part  III.  SEED-TIME.  Part  IV.  HARVEST. 

"  'Safftr** '  •r"  Bttettt  mmt  ttmMn  mn  mmtmgat  Ikt  rwr  Mut  that 
kmwt  eaa*  M  *■  irmm  tb»  tnmehtt,  "—s^lmt*r, 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GUNS 

By  -SAPPER'' 


Thlpd  ■diUoB.    Prtoa  So.  art. 

"  TbtM  btamthr  vivid  puM."— /W/r  Cktvmielt. 

"'Skpptr'i'  ttoviM  arc  adniiittbla.  RutUbltfrom  tlwflitt  pagt  to  tbt  lut"— 
Timts. 

"HiM  WT  b«t  worib  Ai  good  at  KlpliBg*!  Mrtv  Tatet."— Jahu  Douguu  in 
TMsStmr. 

"  Cuinot  ba  nad  witbont  nrndntad  admliatiaa  fbr  tbeir  inuiglnailva  ttmff  and 
■OQBdnaM.    Tbay  imita  a  ranarltabk  powar  of  aadtinff  and  controlling  amouoo."— 


_ '  hai  nada  hit  mark  aa  a  war  wrilar."— /W/f  Ttkgr^h. 

r  wondarfiil  book  on  tba  war  by  '  Sappar.'  ...  I  want  you  to  road  Mm, 

frVMrai<M^(?«N/.  with  iuaeriti  of  tiirillincMariM  that  will  baraad  long  aftar  tba 
war  ia  ov«.''-C  K.  SHorrsa  in  Tlu  SfJktrt. 

" '  Suhmi'b'  Daw  book  is  chargad  vrith  vital  powar,  bright  with  continual  flaibaa 
of  aiteouaing  inaight."— /"A/  EvtmH^  Ainar* 

"  Vivid,  pSbatingMoriat.  .  .  .  hS  ikatchoi  an  briaiaiit."-K«nknb>«  ^m/. 

"  A  aplandid  placa  of  work. " — Bjtatmmdtr, 

"A  very  ranaikaUa  book^n  wma  raipacts  tba  nuMt  lamarkabla  and  moving 
book  dua  to  tha  war."— Claudius  Clsak  in  Th«  Brititk  W«tkfy. 

The  Other  Two  Books  by  "  SAPPER  " 

SERGEANT  MICHAEL  CASSIDY,  RE» 
THE  LIEUTENANT  AND  OTHERS 

of  which  over  250,000  copies  have  already  been  sold 
Prioa  In.  n«t  aaoh. 
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PUNCH  »yi:- 

"/  «•  nHtmilf  MmMug  tf  tttlning  Oiud  FlM  Dtjt  *  m, 
t-kui,  firil  ti  wriim  tj  Ot  ml/fr  ^T  la  lb*  Noctbara  Mini,  < 
<Ml  mUtt  *u  Jatrv^  It,  mmlif  )/  •v/Hnit.  Bt  mmnd  UM  I 
am  nttfirmuUHng  amyfnv*  thmrgt  agmimit  tMt  Munjmuai  Ckmpisim  ^ 
Ikt  Fill  irf>  kMfmiidul  m  wilt  Ittit  Am  dtUgkl^l  wlumu;  I  mmly 
wMut^tkt  ntMnf  «•  fnvnt  fti^fnm  tuTkining  Hufm,  nd 
l»M  truHc  mmani  will  km  U  it  ftm  i/  I  tmU  main  Ot  Hand. 
Out  ftlm  w  kmt  t  tr—4-mintii  Ammmr  md  Ikl  rmUion  iftwml 
MntHv  tmmtHly.  AlcM  mil  wt  m  tmr  Onu*  rtil  mt  U  U :  mi 
if  U4  imrnilm  wnU  imfy  rtd  mmd  mimdij,  ttiul  wiM  —r  CkfUn 


THB  FIRST  VOLVMB 

IN  THE  NORTHERN  MISTS 
A  Grand  Fleet  ChapUin'i  Note-book 

ThMBMea 

■•  MolUnc,  n ht •■  OM au  namW,  ■!«•••  food ••  Ida ■•  lUi bookiloM or 
lift  la  tlw  Xojral  Hnr  b  tlaa  of  mw.~-Wwld. 

"  »  >>'<°f>  ■•••■•••ikllMalk  my  nu  ni  wamA  of  tb*  in,  Iha 
••mam  enrniM  Uh  oT  tha  aUpa  Iku  pM  oa  lUt  hwfol  occaiiaii.  ...  In 
lUa  book  la  tka  Nn;  to  Ita  lib.  II  cia  bo  oolUiiii  loK  II  b  ■•  eoonadiii  u  a 
SoeMlln.  Alaoklalltafatafa.  .  .  .  Tbaboobiiasavbicbaiiraaiiiimitblba 
pnrokad  to  auaL  .  .  .  Tbia  la  a  book  wbkk  anr  ZacllBhaaa  iniidd  appndata." 
—Chmrth  Tbmt. 

'"Banlantt'haabltbartoaload  akuat  alaaa,  bat  i 
/« /A«  A'#r«Ama  JTirta  amat  taba  a  pbea  baaida  Ub  ai 
~-       vHiraU. 


"Itaa      

a  axpooadar  of  UA  at  laa." 


"Haraaiatfty^ia  capital  jana.  ...  la  all  tba  akatcbca  tba  Fadi«  fuccatda  la 
Ibrowlaf  iaianatiac  lUallibtt  apoa  pbaaai  o(  lift  b  tba  Float  wbicb  aia  aot  to  bo 
fboad  la  non  aatieaa  booba."— TVbaaa  Lit&rmry  S^fltmtitl. 
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IN  THE  NORTHERN  MISTS— «"•.<«-''/. 

"  It  k  r  iMd  tMk :  k  k  •  bMk  o(  ■ullini  ud  ekuUaoi  wd  ladllnv.'- 

"  Uiif  bM  af  Ita  >M  ovdilu  kU  tnn  koa  Muhr  nvr  PH«  af  <k>  kcok.- 
—mlilwy  MmtL 

"AortUnf  Ihsl  Wiiifi  ••  la  uiKk  wftk  Ik*  klddn  Ub  tW  Ibar  <!••  <>P°«  »>« 
Ufk  naa  k  Inaqnalblr  »aka«,  and  a  Oiaad  riaal  CkapUla'a  mubook,  >l«i<lly 
padnytal  >Haa  oT  kk  aapaikncia  /•  Ikl  Ktrtlltn  MUK,  daUiklhlly  Wto  M«atal 
eofMta  af  Ika  vaiL"— CM«k 


rKE  SECOND    VOLUME  JUST  PUBLn'HED 

GRAND  FLEET  DAYS 

By  the  Author  of '  In  the 
Northern  MUtt' 

By  «  GRAND  FLEET  CHAPLAIN 
FHMaa.iMt. 


"Nekadr  can  raad  Ika  baafc,  and 
laaa,  •ilkaul  (atlla(  ftgm  k  food  cki 
aa  of  asauadadilp  wkiek  k  daacrika 


tary  pkaaaal  raadlaf  il  k,  dip  wkara  jrou 
and  MNM  a^daat  ikaia  of  Ika  aooiaca  and 
■mA"-tMl>  TiUpmtK. 


"Tkaanlkof  of /nMaJ^arfAam  JfftlikaapilkyaiidpktaraaqnaaBazvv  kf 
of  Ufk  ia  Ika  Royal  Navy  bi  war-lima  aa  coa  caold  wkk  lo  lit  undar.  Hk  wttfd- 
Kom  dlalofuaa  an  abaotutaly  lop-kola.  Tkk  Fadra  doaa  oo  pnacking  at  all.  kot 
tbaadnmaiaa  of  Iko  ckaaiy.  daaaly  aaa-Ula  an  lOaMlr  agbnad  oo  aranr  pa(a.*— 

"  Wllk  kk  okaatvant  ay*  aad  kk  iympalbalk,  nndantaodlnf  haait  Ikk  nanaaad 
Padfa  |flU  10  Ika  vary  loul  of  Ika  Navy  and  Ika  Milor.  H*  writat  of  a  Flaal  ka 
lUly  undamaoda,  aad  to  Iboaa  wko  wkk  to  know  ko»  Ik*  Navy  livai  doriog  lu 
king  vigU,  Gnmd  FUti  Dmft  a  book  unapollt  by  Ika  lUihlau  traca  of  axacgeratioa 
or  ovofittabloc,  k  to  bo  tborooiUy  raconmaodad.  Tba  anf-or  k  partlcokrly 
kappy  ia  kk  bumour,  a  hkb  flow*  from  akaoat  avwy  pal*."— Jrr     vaa. 

"  A  moat  aajoyakk  coDadko  of  v^  vivid  akalcket  of  tk*  bltinacias  of  naval  Ufa, 
wkick  kava  a  pacoUai  attractioo  for  Ika  raadar  kacaoaa  of  Ika  larity  of  finding  tkam 
lo  waU  dooa  a*  to  Ikaaa  pagafc"— CW*. 
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CANADA  IN  FLANDERS 

By  LORD  BEAVERBROOK 

Tk«  OOeU  Steer  el  Oe  Owauui  BsprfWeMiy  Pefo 
Rninui  cf  VcL  I.     C/M  jt.  id.  m/ «U  u.  jd.  mt. 

Wl'ni'.'"w  °f  "T"*^  "^  "''"*  '^'  "^  ""  *'""  !■  »  1"  ~.k«l  Willi  Sir 
Willi™  N.pi.,  In  Ik.  f,^  rf  d«c,lbln,  .  Ulll..    Tk.  b<»k  rto.M  hT  .  ilL 


"  II  mil  b.  on*  of  Iba  boob  oa  tbi  m  oUcb  »lll  Bn;- 


-OM-niirrmti. 


"  Ibb  U  o«  or  lb.  nun,  good  booki  oT  tbo  ww  .bleb  nnk  mih  lbo«  rf  ■  I^ 
H.r,'  'S.PP.,/  ,„d  Mr.  Jobn  Socku.    Socb  boobi  u.  ^  lll^^  .^  ^^ 

Xnitm  0/  Vol  11.     Chfk  it.  yt.  mt 

fclKr'r.sr"'  "*!*i*"'  -^  -«-'"<»  of  ™iq"  rfte. . . .  Hi.  b«* 


orst.Bioi 


•'Tk.  Ilm  .Dibatic  ud  d«>lw  .ccooiit  oT  thoo.  nu • 
•i«ISmclia,TWood."-0./frc*n»*4.  '""•»~< 
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IN   MESOPOTAMIA 

By  BSARTIN  SWAYNE 

▼tlh  ft  mnhtf  fli  chumlag  Wfttei^celeiir  Skftahn  by  tlu  Author 


"Our  ttnt  Ikouifit  In  taking  up  thU  rRtsciIv*  book  b  to  r^rtt  thit  kiiih  m 
bmilftillr  colotir«l  and  iiuplrinc  ibouhl  bt  auacUl«l  with  ib*  btunaii  ivr«ckata 
of  ■Mdarn  warfara.  ...  Mr.  Swayn*  U  tha  maMar  of  a  mtooib  and  flutni  uyW  ; 
tbara  la  not  a  paga  In  ihb  namilva  ibai  iboald  ba  mliaad.  Apart  froa  Im  value  aa 
aa  iumAcUI  rKord  of  mlllury  opaT4iiona,  all  too  Mptna\y  advcriiMd,  it  iraiufcra 
tb*  atMoapbart  of  Maaopotarala  (o  Rngland  wiib  lingular  tdality.  Hara  la  tba 
Oardan  of  Bdan  undar  war  eondiiiont ;  bara  ara  eomadj  and  UBgadr>  Oriantal 
KntkiMi  and  tba  Uuni  practicftUtjr  of  tba  Brillab  wldiar,  tba  Arab  and  tha  Tommy, 
eooiiaaiad  by  a  ibrawd  obaarvar.  'Tba  nlgbu  wara  brokan  by  land-fliaa.'  Tbara 
bava  batn  many  broken  nighta  aa  wall  aa  brokan  bodiai  in  tba  Partiaa  ihaatra,  but 
Ml  «aoa  doaa  Mr.  Swayna  (all  u  of  a  brokan  wpiriW—Dmdfy  Tikgr^A. 

"  Hia  account  af  MaaopoUmin  In  ganaral  and  tba  Oafdan  of  Edan  In  partimlar 
b  wall  wortb  raadlng."— jV«m/v  '''*''• 

**A  faacinatlag  and  batmetiva  racord  of  tha  campaign  in  iu  aarlltr  difll.:ult 
•tagaa.  Tha  book  la  anrtchad  with  Aill-paga  iUuatratiotu  in  colour  from  his  own 
briub.  Th«M  patniinp  ara  of  quita  axtraordlnary  Intarau.  .  .  .  Hiitoriana  will 
Ivm  In  yanra  to  com*  to  (baaa  fnnk  and  racy  cbapian.  .  ,  ,  Wa  command  to  all 
oar  randan  tbb  wall-wriltan,  original  book."— ^ff^KtA  Wttkljr. 

"  Mania  Swayna'a  woodarfully  graphic  pklnm  of  iha  country  and  its  p«opl« 
giro  you  a  vc-y  tbll  and  dtftniia  idaa  of  tba  Uarra  lovtlinaM  of  tba  placa  and  the 
diActtltiaa  of  climata  and  tmntport,  tba  conatant  danger  from  dbaaaa  and  Arab 
irancbary  that  hampered  tha  gnat  advance  up  tba  Tigria,  and  kept  tba  expedition 
deaparauly  occopted  with  nora  and  mora  iiuidlaua  anamiea  than  tha  Turk  could 
bring  agalnit  it  .  .  .  Tba  author'i  delightful  lariai  of  intpraMlonistic  ikati  baa  in 
wbM'>co1out  add  much  to  tha  charm  and  tba  Intaraat  of  lha  book."— fMAaewe. 

*'A  very  dainty  book— baautlAilIy  produced.  .  ■  ■  He  haa  written  tbb  baautifiil 
book  and  dacoratad  it  with  many  pleaiant  watar-colours  from  hb  own  hrutb,  which 
ara  reproduced  In  lactimilc.  Tbe  book  b  admirably  written."— Clbhkht  K. 
Shoitek  in  Thi  Spktrt. 

"  One  of  tha  few  vduntai  of  war  impremione  that  ara  really  ttaa(aL"—^/ni*i'VA'>*> 
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"TktBcci  mi<ml  Ik.  Fnnci  StUur  Ihal  w  *,„  ,/;  te,  Kcilin.  fi^- 
wrtk,  t/lkt  suijul.  a,d  m,  k,ni  <u  Uglurfnut. " 

MR.  POILU 

Notes  and  Sketches  with  the  Fighting  French 

By  HERBERT  WARD 

▼it&  «  oriibitl  dfawinn  la  colew  ud  Uack-ud-wUte 

by  III*  uitbor 

PFioa  T*.  ad.  Bat. 

CMM  nane  from  Tror-  .  .  .  Th»  illuitradoni  aJonc  male*  the  botA  >  ivnn.^^ 
wlliilf  j;!;'.'  '""*°  "^  l>~!tlfullr  lll«IT.ted,  u  valuaU.  >  ncofd  of  wn  on  Ih. 

5K'Tb'oMiio^,E%ir'ifr«ia''iiiisiS't„r7'^^' 

of  in  taletprm  Mid  iu  i]liunM5S!?--J>!to!!!^  wui  -I"!  lo  k.^  both  on  ucoont 
■■  Ti,  look  is  t,  far  a,  me,l  il!,miiMi,f  fntlnlmiHl  of  Ikt  Fmek 

FOR   FRANCE  1 

By  CAPTAIN  A.  J.  DAWSON 

nhatntrf  bf  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  BAIRNSFATHER 

PriM  Sa.  ad.  Bat. 

mka  tbm  ImI  thoy  hnvo  actunlly  mtt  Scrnant  Pan!  DuDoot  n  Diion  •»»■«. 
the  Frondi  tba  molt  ntiJant  and  oncoKiuasbU  oT  p«iiil.i--d4!fir^  ^^  ^^ 
ll.i»t>f^  52.  "i?  «»«.  " '""Pinnj  la  aviiy  nafo  of  Iu  tut  aa  la  tack  of  tbo 
Bumrfathor  laaum  by  .bich  that  teat  i.  mr«nA™Dm,l,  Gr.sUc.     ""'""" 

ff^^ufH^EfeiP^  ••"•  5^.^'vSfbi.Ass..t 

™  ^-S^^'";  i!"|™"*W  """"S  «~I«<i  In  tk.  komoota  and  tni*li.  of  tk. 
rji  !Sf  5'iS2  •»'!»  r? ,»  ""■i"»t«id  Ik.  Fnnck  PCTplTIndWaadnlund 
Bamirfi.tb.r'1  ckanptriMic  diawints,  wh«k.T  wkinuical  ^"""™"-  ^"O"" 
add  oonnooilr  lo  tk.  intoat  and  atmctinnna  of  Ik.  nlun.. " 


■BMimmm, 
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"  Ttav  mon  chttrful  and  sHmntating  iookt  than  Iktu  it  wouid  »t  hard 
tojlnd.  Wt  may  say  of  tk*m  what  tkt  eommandiMg  effietr  of  a  ttrvkt 
battahoH  said  ^  hit  whh:  '  TTuy  art  ahututtly  Mf Undid:  hwt,  kindly, 
wuditt,  $ant,  humorous  I' "— EvcniDg  Standsrd. 

SOMME  BATTLE  STORIES 

Recotded  by  CAPTAIN  A.  J.  DAWSON 

lUttitratcd  hf  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  BAIRNSFATHER 
Prloc  fla*  6d.  nat. 

"  As  cxtraordinuy  book.  •  .  .  Tbetc  storia  do  not  HndmcnUliw  or  roauuticbe 
WW.  Thty  ihow  you  things  you  do  not  md  in  Mwipxpcra  or  we  on  filnu.  They 
cone  out  in  gup«  and  cu'P*  *^  ipMnia.  They  are  not  pretty  things.  They  are 
the  reeltiK^  d*  the  sbunblee.  I  ndviie  the  fira-e«ter  who  fighu  with  his  fleet  on  the 
fender  to  ponder  over  them  before  be  strafes  any  tort  or  kind  of  peacemaker."— .ftor. 

"Thereisnotoneoftbeetodeswhidi  does  not  tell  of  some  ben^  incident ;  but 
the  style  is  deliberately  choaen  to  veil  the  deeper  feelings,  and  the  reader  is  carried 
along  on  a  current  of  racy  narradva  ia  the  flppant  and  fluent  sUng  of  the  English 
public  school.  Captdn  B«in»<ather  as  an  Illustrator  is  the  discovery  of  the  tnz, 
and  hb  clever  drawings  are  an  additional  embellishment  to  the  xnX."~-Sceitiimm, 


BACK  TO  BLIGHTY 

By  CAPTAIN  A,  J.  DAWSON 

Vith  niiHtntioiu  by  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  BAIRNSFATHER 
Prie*  8a.  6d.  nat. 

"Captdn  A>  J.  Dawson's  inimhable  battle  stories,  with  Olnslmtlons  by  that 
prince  of  war  artists,  Capuin  Bahms&tbsr.  .  .  .  Captain  Dawson's  war  sketches 
have  been  meat  and  drink  to  thousands  of  British  families.  He  never  exaggerates, 
never  vulgarises,  but  keeps  on  quietly  recording  testimonies  of  those  whose  daOy 
botiDeu  is  to  wauh  Kitchener's  Army  at  iu  giorions  work.  .  .  .  This  grand  boolc 
should  be  read  in  every  home."— ^nYsiA  H^ttkfy. 

"  Records  of  personal  experknoes,  fiill  of.  v{vid  pfctures  in  pen  and  pencil  of 
actual  events.'- />'B»{r  SMpras. 

"  Is  full  of '  human  docnmenu  '—stories  of  stirrtaK  battle  Incidents."— KwiMmv 

pMt, 

"  They  will  be  read  with  a  keen  interest  by  tboaa  who  wish  to  realise  what  the 
war  looks  like  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it.  The  volnaie  bas  many  excellent 
illustrations  by  that  happiest  of  playful  war  artists,  Captain  Baimsfather." — 
Sctttmum' 
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MY  COUNTRY 

ByHER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  RUMANIA 

▼iUiMpliotoctaiilu.    Second  Edtttai 
Mm  Oa.  nat. 


THE  FLAMING  SWORD 

IN  SERBIA  AND  ELSEWHERE 

By  MRS.  ST.  CLAIR  STOBART 

(TIa  Udr  •(  lia  BUck  Hini) 

lUiatntcd.    Secaod  Editlco 
PHoaaciut. 

"St;  III.  midK  ofhir^iLiJrfih!?i,S5r°'i'?  '*r>."v'''j  *■»  ud  ^uo 

thtUKkrinr  iM*nr  .fc.  ««^^^        temWo  ntiut,  witb  Iho  Gnmun  suiu  ivv 
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Vl_  COUNT   BRYCE 

THE  TREATi  .fiNT  OF  THE  ARMENIANS 

iN  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 
Docofflcnts  presented  to  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon, 
Ute  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
a  Preface  by  Viscount  Bryce. 

Now  puUUhcd  by  pcnnlssioii 
Prlo«8a.n«t. 

Tba  Yoong  'Hulu'  att«n^  to  utannlnAtt  the  Aimvnluu  during  tb*  wmr  b  the 
grutett  crim*  ever  perpetrated  in  hlttory  bjr  ■  GovemnwDt  agunst  iu  nibjects,  and 
It  haa  arouied  the  indignatioa  of  the  civilised  world.  Thii  book  is  a  body  of  lesii- 
moay  from  people  of  many  diArwit  natioaalitiea,  rellgioiu,  and  italioni  in  life,  who 
were  either  victim*  or  «y«-witnenes  at  the  Turldifa  atrocities.  The  evidence  was 
coltocted  under  the  direction  of  Viaootmt  Bryce,  who  has  an  unequalled  acquaintance 
with  the  Near  East,  and  {nemted  by  him  to  Viscount  Grey.  It  u  a  record  full  of 
unparalkl^  horrors,  but  it  is  equally  full  of  diamatic  incidcnu,  heroic  acts,  unfore- 
seen sitoations,  and  sudden  revelations  of  human  character.  In  fact,  these  extra- 
ordinary documenu  give  an  Ulaminating  impression  of  Near  Eastern  life,  and  when 
the  day  of  settlement  comet,  tbe  evidence  in  this  volume  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  answer  to  this  questioo. 

IAN   MALCOLM,  M.P. 

SCRAPS  OF  PAPERi  German  ProcUmatlons  In 
France  and'  Belgium*  With  *  Foreword  fay 
Ian  Malcolm*  MJ*. 

Imperial  4lo. 

Prl(MlB.lMt. 

"  Here  is  repfoduced  a  aeries  of  inhnman  doctunents,  the  careful  penual  of  which 
nay  do  ■nmfthing  to  supplement  our  existing  infomiatioo  concerning  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  gallant  Allies  are  now  living— 
if '  living '  be  tbe  appropriate  word  to  denote  so  precarious  an  existence.  They  are 
reduced  photographic  facsimiles  of  posters  and  placards,  pasted  by  the  Germans 
on  the  walls  ofdiles,  towns  and  villages  in  invaded  France  and  Flanders.  Let  tbe 
reader  imagine  himself  to  be  studying  tbe  original  of  one  of  these  reduced  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  posUrs  and  placards  when  he  suddenly  finds  it  affixed  to  the 
door  of  his  private  house,  or  his  Church,  or  his  Town  Hall ;  he  may  then  be  able  to 
enter  more  fuUy  Into  tbe  feelings  of  those  who,  for  two  long  years,  have  been  subject 
to  a  reign  of  terror,  and  to  appreciate  the  patience,  as  well  as  the  endurance,  with 
which  these  people  are  watching  for  tbe  return  of  fnedom'—Frvm  iJu  / 
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